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‘** And they were wed—Oh, gentle Love, how dear 
Is thy sweet influence when thou thus dost rear 
Amid our household gods thy sacred shrine, 
And givest thy torch upon our hearths to shine, 
Folding in calm repose thy radiant wings, 
And gathering round our homes earth’s purest, loveliest things.” 


“ Dear, dear Henry, how glad I am to see 
you! Oh! you cannot tell how weary lon 
the hours seem when you are gone,” exclaime 
Mrs. Harrison, as she ran with extended hands 
to welcome her husband’s entrance. He fondly 
returned the caress of his young and lovely wife, 
while she continued to speak of her joy at seeing 
him, and of her lonely feelings during his ab- 
sence. 

“ Do you think, Ellen, that I would leave you, 
if it were not absolutely necessary ?” inquired 
he, soothingly. ** Can you believe I would stay 
thus long from you by design ?”’ 

“ Oh! no, no—I do not think you would ; and 
yet it does sometimes appear strange that you 
can stay so long away ; and in the evening too. 
I am sure that no business could detain me thus 
from you.” 

“Not if it were necessary to secure my hap- 
piness, Ellen ?” 

“I cannot understand how that would be se- 
cured by a course which was rendering you 
miserable.” , 

He smiied sadly as he replied —“ If our home 
were in Eden, my Jove, where our only occupa- 
tion would be tending flowers and gathering 
fruits on which we could banquet the year 
round, then we might consult our presént feel- 
ings only, giving all cares for the future to the 
winds. But we do not live in Eden.” 

“ And therefore must be miserable. 
what you wish me to understand ?” 

“No, no; we need not be miserable because 
we do not dwell in Paradise; bait we shall be 
disappointed if we expect to find its perfect bliss 
in our cold barren world. ‘We are too apt to 
forget that fife, for fallen man, has uo real, last- 
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ing, virtuous enjoyments, which are not earned 
by toil, or obtained by self-sacrifice of some sort. 
Every pleasure has its price. I could not enjo 
this happiness of folding you to my heart, feel- 
ing that you are my own, and that you are so 
provided with comforts as not to regret that you 
have united your lot with mine forever, if I did 
not practice the self-denial of leaving you to pur- 
sue the business and studies of my profession 
meny hours each day. Can you understand 
this ?” 

The young wife looked up to her husband, 
and the tear that moistened her soft blue eye, 
added the lustre of feeling to a glance of love 
which sunk into his soul. He knew that he was 
comprehended, was absolved. He had never 
told her of the difficulties with which he had to 
struggle; accustomed as she had been from her 
birth, to every luxury and indulgence that wealth 
can command, he had thought that the details of 
anxieties, labors and disappointments, which 
those who are born poor must encounter in the 
stern strife of their worldly career, would sound 
too harshly, would make her unhappy. He 
could not bear to see the shadow ofa cloud on 
her brow. He dreaded, worse than worldly evil, 
that she should feel the fear of poverty. His 
whole soul had been engrossed, since the first 
certainty that she would be his wife, with de- 
vising the means of supporting her in that style, 
which he fancied was absolutely renee | to 
her happiness. Men seldom form romantic ideas 
of * love in a cottage,” if they have had to stru 
gle with the realities of poverty. Not that Henry 
Harrison was an avaricious, or even a worldly 
man; he did covet riches for himself; he 
was not ambi of show or parade; but he did 
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tremble jest his young wife should endure one 
privation—lest even the winds of heaven should 
visit her too roughly. 

The union of Henry Harrison and Ellen Wise 

‘as traly a love marriage; romance and adventure 

marked their love from the beginning, and 
it’ seemed hardly probable that their married life 
would run.on in the calm’ canal-like current of 
common events; at least, they fancied that some 
peculiar bliss was and would continue to be 
theirs, because their first meeting had been so 
strange, and, in their estimation, so fortunate. 

It happened that Henry Harrison, in the sum- 
mer of 1818, made a pedestrian tour from New 
York to Canada. He had just completed his 
study of the law; and before entering on the 
duties of his laborious profession in the * com- 
mercial emporium,” determined that he would 
see a little of the great world, and to make the 
most of the opportunity, that the greatest natural 
wonder, in the world should be first among the 
objects of his tour. So he made Niagara the 
chief point of his movements. He visited it as 
he went, and on his homeward journey. And 
while on the Table Rock he minuted in his jour- 
nal, that “* his heart was so filled with awe and 
admiration for the sublime spectacle before him, 
that it would be impossible for along, long time, 
to admit any other sentiment!” 

That same afternoon, he received a letter from 
a particular friend of his in Troy, urging him to 
visit at his house on his way home. The ward- 
robe of Henry was, in the first instance, only 
graduated to his travelling convenience on foot, 
and it had borne the wear and tear of four weeks 
travel; its soiled and dilapidated appearance 
was reason good for promptly deciding to refuse 
the invitation. But that night he had a dream— 
a vision as he always called it. He thought he 
saw a lady of a majestic presence and serene 
countenance approach him. In her right hand 
she held a veiled picture, which she advanced 
towards him, with a smile of sweetness that 
filled his soul with rapture. He strove to raise 
his hand, that, he might lift the veil and examine 
the picture; but the stately lady motioned him 
to desist, and at the same time, addressing him 
in a sweet, but deeply impressive tone of voice, 
said, “Go, visit your friend, and the veil shall 
be raised.” 

Henry awoke in some perturbation; and though, 
of course, he did not acknowledge to himself, nor 
do we pretend, that the dream influenced his 
conduct, yet so it happened, that before he had 
finished his breakfast, he had decided on visiting 
his friend at Troy. 

Nothin particular occcurred, however, during 
the day he passed in that city, and he was 
obliged t leave it early the next morning. But 
his friend insisted that he should, before setting 
out on his homeward journey, take a stroll with 
nim to the top of Mount Ida, then a very celebra- 
ted spot in the estimation of all lovers of the pic- 
turesque in that neighbourhood. The spirit of im- 
| vane a is now passing in triamph over the 

omain of romance, and has already laid low 
the pride of the mountains; but when our hero, 
at early day, ascended the height, and saw the 
wide amphitheatre of green hills displayed 
around, gently sloping downwards, tilt they 
inelted, as it were into the rich vale, where rose 





the clustered dwellings of the city, each house 
made beautiful by the thought that it was the 
home of some happy family—for to a wanderer 
every home seems a place of rest and happiness 
—his heart ‘rejoiced and his spirit was glad.— 
The first rays of the morning sun were illuming 
the earth. The broad, bright Hudson in the 
distance shone like a line of flashing diamonds, 
as its ripples caught the sunbeams. But the 
eastern sky was the object that drew and riveted 
Henry’s gaze. There is something exalting to 
the soul of man in watching from a mountain top 
the rising sun. Only the blue firmament seems 
to intervene between the spectator and Heaven, 
from which the clear light of the new day appears 
to issue, like a stream from an inexhaustible 
fountain. 

As the two friends were about descending the 
hill, they saw a carriage approaching. Just as 
it gained the top of the height, the horses be- 
came frightened by the sudden flight of a hawk, 
which had been scared by their approach from 
its perch on the stump of a blasted tree, that in- 
clined over the road. The hawk dashed direct- 
ly in the face of the horses. The startled ani- 
mals reared high, and then plunged forward so 
suddenly, that the driver was precipitated from 
his seat, and the carriage, forced against a pro- 
jecting rock, was overturned and broken. But 
even this catastrophe did not effectually check 
the furious horses; they were on the point of 
dragging the shattered vehicle over the precipice 
into the deep channel of rocks, where the moun- 
tain stream is seen rushing and throwing up its 
spray, as if itchafed with rage at its confinement 
in that narrow ravine. But at this critical mo- 
ment young Harrison rushed forward, at the 
peril of his own life, seized the reins, and, with 
his strong grasp, forced the horses’ heads against 
a large tree which” grew on the brink of the ledge. 
Here he held them firmly, till the two persons 
contained in the carriage were liberated by his 
friend, when his strength being exhausted, they 
burst from him, and plunged down the bank. 

The persons thus saved from, as it seemed, 
certain death, were the Honorable Mr. Wise and 
daughter, of Philade!phia. The young lady, 
who, during the terrific scene, had uttered no cry 
of fear, looked on her father and fainted, when 
she saw the horses take their fatal plunge over 
the precipice. He was slightly injured, and so 
much overcome, that Henry’s friend had to sup- 
port him; therefore, none bat Henry remained 
to succour the lady. He raised her up, and as 
her head reclined on hig arm, he gazed uncheck- 
ed on her face—the loveliest he had ever seen. 
His dream flashed on his mind, and his willing 
fancy gave it the forée of prophecy. 

“Yes,” he mentally murmured, * yes, she is 
destined to be mine.” He looked again on her 
face, and his heart affirmed the decree—* She 
shall be mine!”? And that consummation he 
never doubted, though he could not then antici- 
pate a very speedy realization of his hopes. 

The progress of the acquaintance we will pass. 
The daysof courtship were not, to the lovers, a 
time of unclouded bliss, oa this falling in 
love at first sight was certainly as bright a be- 
ginning as a novel writer could desire. But then 
the father of the fair damsel was a stumblin 
block to the course of true love. Mr. Wise ha 
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held high offices which conferred the title of 
Honorable on him, but the soul of honor, the 
desire to do as he would be done to, had never 
been infused into his bosom. He was ambitious 
and ostentatious, and had resolved that his daugh- 
ter should connect herself in marriage with a 
man whose wealth and family placed him in the 
first rank of fashion. The gentleman he had se- 
lected was the senior of Ellen some thirty years 
or more, which time had not all been passed in 
improving his mind or morals. In short, though 
not exactly an infamous man, he had been so long 
hackneyed in fashionable follies—that delicate 
phrase to soften the vices of the rich—that he 
was heartless, as Chesterfield would have made 
his son, had his “ Principles of politeness” been 
fully acted out. And Mr. Kerney, the bride- 
groom elect of Ellen Wise, had a head which 
would have computed as shrewdly as the noble 
lord himself, the worldly benefits of those “prin- 
ciples.” He had calculated closely the benefits 
to be derived from a union with Ellen. He sup- 
posed her father to bea man of considerable pro- 
erty, though not among the nabobs of wealth. 
“lien was an only child; her father had offered 
to enter into a written engagement, that all his 
property should descend to Ellen at his decease, 
thereby cutting off the possibility of a second 
marriage, (he was a widower), or, at least, the 
alienation of his estate from his daughter. Then 
she was very lovely; and though Mr. Kerney 
was not in love with her, in the holy sense of 
the term, yet he felt that she was a prize, which 
it would give him triumph to obtain. Thenshe 
was young, and he could mould and govern her 
as he chose. And so the affair had been settled 
between the father and the old beau bachelor. 
But providence had not sanctioned the treaty. 

Mr. Wise and his daughter remained about 
two weeks in New York, before proceeding to 
their home in Philadelphia, and Henry Harrison 
improved the time to confirm in the heart of 
Ellen the tender impression which his gallant 
daring made. She promised to be his if her 
father consented. She had never been apprized 
of the intended allianee with Mr. Kerney, as she 
was only eighteen, and just out of her boarding- 
school. 

** You had better not communicate the arrange- 
ment to Ellen, till she is under your own roof 
and control,” said Mr. Kerney to his intended 
father-in-law. ‘* The young ladies at school will 
rally her, and may induce her to dislike, merely 
because you approve of the match.” 

Mr. Wise acquiesced ; and though, during this 
tour, with his daughter, he had thrown out sundry 
hints about matrimony, and the advantages it 
conferred on a young woman to become the bride 
of a rich and fashionable man, yet she had never 
applied one pretept of this worldly wisdom to 
her own case. And so little did she understand 
the real character of her father, that she fancied 
the only objection to the application of Henry 
Harrison for her hand would be her youth, and 
the impossibility of so soon parting with his only 
child. For was not Henry a lawyer, One of her 
father’s own profession, which he thought the 
first in the land. And had not Henry saved the 
life of her father and herself? And though 
Henry might be poor (he had told her that he 
had no fortune hut his education and his own 


energies) yet had not her father wealth sufficient 
for both of them? And,’ when he had always 
been so kind and indulgent, even lavish in grati- 
fying every want and wish of his da 

would he not be willing to make a sacri 

it were a sacrifice to him that she should ' 
poor man, when he had learned that her happl- 
ness, and the happiness of the man who had 
saved her life, were both at stake? Oh, she 
knew he would consent! 

But she was totally mistaken. She knew not 
the spirit of worldly men. She knew not how 
every gentle, generous feeling in the human 
breast, may | Me reeg by selfishness, as the 
vegetation of the fairest spring may be‘withered 
by the scorching simoon of the desert. 

Mr. Wise was not satisfied with giving a posi- 
tive, irrevocable refusal to the lover’s modest ree 
quest of permission to hope that he might, if he 
proved himself worthy, be accepted; but he in- 
sulted Henry with bitter sarcasme gn the folly of 
a young debutant in a profession, which required 
such a length of time for success, presuming to 
fall in love with, and raising his pretensiongsto . 
a lady of wealth, when he had not a dollar in the 
world. How the blood of the young man boiled 
in his veins at these taunts! But for the daugh- 
ter’s sake he suppressed his wrath against the 
father. As Aaron’s rod, becoming a serpent, 
swallowed the other serpent-rods, so the feeling 
of love, when raised to a passiony#frequently ab- 
sorbs all others; and, ‘cies it does this, it ean- 
not easily be overcome. 

The lovers were separated, but not till 
had pledged their troth to each other: a 
Ellen would give Henry no promise to marry 
without her father’s consent, yet she encouraged 
him to hope that that consent would be gained. 
So they parted ; and as he was not in asiteation 
to support a wife, (and could not expeet that 
Mr. Wise would give him a fortune with his | 
daughter,) perhaps the trial which Ellen’s love 
was about to undergo was not withont its secret 
satisfaction to him. He triumphed in the thought, 
that her affection would be stimulated by these 
obstacles; his own, he felt would be unchange- 
able. 

The letters, which passed between them during 
the succeeding half year, were to both a source 
of intense interest and happiness. He gathered 
from her’s, that, although surrounded by all the 
Juxuries of wealth and blandishments of fashion, 
she was still his own Ellen, counting one letter 
of love from his hand more precious, a thousand 
fold, than all the gay pleasures of which she was 
rather a spectator than a participant. And she 
learned that his business was increasing, his 
hopes of success brightening, and his heart end 
purpose animated with the energy which a vir- 
tuous love inspires. His noble sentiments and 
just reasoning opened to her mind a world of 
new and profound thought; and, in her turn, she 
imparted, by the revelation of her pure feelings 
and brilliant fancies, a light to his path, and that 
delicate perception of the good and beautifal in 
nature and character, which refined his tastes, 
chastened his passions, and exalted his aims to 
be worthy of the innocent, ingenuous and lovely 
being, who was thus resting her hopes of earthly 
felicity on his worth and integrity. 

Mr. Wise, in the meantime, was managing 
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with his deftest skill to bring about the marriage 
of his daughter with Mr. Kerney. Ellen was 
resolute in her refusal to admit him as a lover: 
yet she was so influenced by her desire to pro- 
mote her father’s happiness, that she treated his 
friend, as she always called Mr. Kerney, with 
becoming respect. Mr. Wise would not believe 
it possible that she would forego the advantages 
of wealth and station, which her union with Mr. 
Kerney promised. 

How dearly did the father love the world, 
which the daughter so lightly prized! It seem- 
ed as if its treasures and pleasures were growing 
dearer to him every day he lived. , And he plan- 
ned to live long, while Death was shaking the 
last sands from his glass. 

Mr. Wise had been conversing with his in- 
tended son-in-law on the subject of the marriage; 
and when the latter expressed his doubts that 
Ellen would not, for a long time, consent to the 
union, the father suddenly rising, as if a pang 
shot through his heart, exclaimed,—* I assure 
you, Mr. Kerney, that Ellen shall be your’s— 
yes,‘if 1 live one month, she shall be yonr’s, 
on” 

What he would have added was never known, 
pethaps some malediction against his only child, 
if she refused to sell herself for gold, was rising 
to his lips. But he was spared the sin of giving 
the expression of his thoughts utterance. He 
drew one convulsed breath, between a sigh and 
groan, and fell back ward—dead ! 

Ellen wept over him in deep and sincere sor- 
row; and the world soon allowed that she had 
eause of grief. It was found, on examining the 
affairs of Mr. Wise, that he was’a bankrupt to a 

amount. The creditors seized everything, 

even Ellen’s harp was not spared; and Mr. 

Kerney, like a prudent man, as he really was in 

uniary matters, fearing he might be appealed 

to on her behalf, took passage in the first Havre 

packet, with the avowed intention of passing 
several years abroad. 

“ Poor Ellen! what will become of her?”’ ex- 
elaimed Miss Rickett, in that sentimental tone, 
which she intended should pass for compassion 
towards the destitute orphan. ‘ Oh, I do so pity 
her!” ‘The malicious sparkle of her eye told of 
a different feeling. 

“Yoa may spare your pity, for Miss Wise 
needs it not,” replied Mrs. Alden, with that 
calm, but deep expression, which tells the pre- 
tender to kind feelings that her dissimulation is 
perfectly understood. ‘The orphan has a true 
friend ” 


“ Yourself, my dear Madam?” enquired the 
spinster, with an admiring smile. 

“She will remain with me a few weeks | 
longer; then she is to be married.” 

* Married! indeed ! why, Mr. Kerney has left | 
the country.” 

“Trae; but Miss Wise was never engaged 
to him, and never would have married sucha 
man. She has happier prospects.” 

«Some sentimental love affair, I presume,” | 
said Miss Riekett, with a short, contemptuous | 
laugh. “1 think, Mrs. Alden, that you are the 
advocate of Jove marriages.” 

* | am the advocate of truth in all the relations 
of life; and till the marriage service sanctions 
thé union of husband and wife for the purposes | 





of mere convenience, I shall consider that those 

who, at the altar, pedge their Jove to each other, 

are guilty of perjury, unless they feel what they 
rofess.”” 

** Pray, who is the favoured swain?”’ 

*“ A young lawyer, of New York.” 

**Oh, some Yankee speculator, I presume,” 
remarked Miss Rickett, spitefully. “ But I hope 
Miss Wise will be cautious. This Strephon may 
enact the second part of the ‘ Mereenary Lover,’ 
and be off like the old beau.” 

Mrs. Alden gave her a look! How emphatic 
may be the language of alook! Miss Rickett 
felt that she was an object of utter contempt to 
the good matron, and, for once, the silent rebuke 
was effectual; not another word of slander or 
satire did she utter. What a poor, mean figure 


detected envy and malice display. 
* * * . 


a 


They were married. Henry Harrison and 
Ellen Wise; and they were happy, for their 
love was of that deep and tender nature, which 
perfect sympathy of feeling and congeniality of 
mind and taste inspire. It was exalted, too, for 
it was based on perfect faith in the worth and 
truth of each other. Yet Henry had not ven- 
tured to open all his heart to his young bride. 
His profession had hitherto afforded him but lit- 
tle more income than sufficed for his own sup- 
port on a very economical scale; and had he 
felt himself free to obey the dictates of prudence, 
he could hardly have justified to himself, the 
step he had taken, of marrying without the pros- 
pect, rationally speaking, of obtaining the means 
to live. 

It was a season, too, of great depression in 
business, and the times were gloomy and dis- 
couraging. But Ellen was destitute of a home 
and protector, and he could hesitate no longer. 
He must shield her from want and dependence, 
though cares, a thousand fold, were multiplied 
on him. So he married, and after all expenses 
attending the important event were ‘settled, his 
lodgings furnished, and his bride seated in her 
gentee! parlour, arranged in a pretty though not 
expensive style, he found he had barely cash 
enough left to pay the first month’s board. True, 
he had debts due from several clients, but he 
knew it was very uncertain when he would ob- 
tain his pay. How would he enter into these 
vexing details to his young and utterly inexperi- 
enced wife? ; 

Mr. Wise had always destined his daughter 
for a rich husband. She was, he well knew, ex- 
eeedingly beautiful; he had studied to educate 
her in the manner which would best set off her 
natural graces, and make her loveliness most at- 
tractive. Holding in the most sovereign eontempt 
the philosophy which inculcates the “ greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” his efforts 


| had only selfish indulgence for their object; and 


he had trained Ellen in his own luxurious habits 
and expensive tastes. But the pure diamond 
will glow in the dark mine as brightly as on the 
coronet of a king. Ellen had a disposition 
which présperity could not corrupt. Her mind 


| was naturally upright, or, as a phrenologist 


would say, she had large conscientiousness. And 


| this simple integrity of heart had always resisted 
| the blandishments which her father’s vanity had 


drawn around her. Yet she had had-no practi- 
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cal experience in lessons of self-denial, and could 
not, therefore, know the little methods of manage- 
ment, and those daily sacrifices of taste, and even 
ease and comfort, which real poverty imposes. 
She was aware that her husband had no fortune; 
but his profession was, in her estimation, a 
pledge that he would rise, for the law,she thought, 
was a sure passport to honor and office. So she 
had been taught by her father, and she never 
doubted her i ability to maintain her ac- 
cording to her station. 

But these few words, that sad, loving expres- 
sion in her husband’s eye, as he gazed so tender- 
ly on her when he said,—“* Can you understand 
this!” told the struggle of his soul. She felt 
that she was the wife of a poor man, who, to 
shield her from sufferiag was sacrificing himself. 
The whole depth of that adversity, from which 
he had rescued her, at the peril of his own peace, 
was in a@ moment unsealed; and that night, 
during which she scarcely closed her eyes, there 
was opened, before her roused faculties, a new 
world of thoughts, hopes, and resolutions. 

The next morning her manner towards her hus- 
band evinced more than usual tenderness: and 
when he left her, for his daily toil, her parting 
kiss was given with the heart-devoted affection. 
which, to him, was a recompense for every care. 

As soon as Henry was gone, Ellen hastened 
to a shop, where she knew fancy work was 
sold. She could devise no way of earning 
money, except by her needle. Her education, 
though it had cost more money than is required 
to carry half a dozen economical young men 
through college, had been unsystematical and un- 
profitable, Her masters had taught her the re- 
sults of the sciences, and the show of accom- 
plishments ; but the principles, which must be 
comprehended and made clear to the mind before 
one is qualified to communicate knowledge to 
other minds, she had never acquired. 

She played the harp and piano divinely, but 
could not have given a lesson on either, or, at 
least, she dared not attempt it. She could draw 
and paint beautifully, yet knew not the princi- 
ples of either art. But in needle-work she ex- 
celled, and she had a natural ingenuity and 
taste, which had often excited the admiration of 
her companions. And, as melancholy reflections 
on the waste of precious time and money, which 
she felt had been the result of her superficial 
mode of education, passed through her mind, 
she turned with something of exultation to the 
thought, that she had loved needle-work, and 
could execute almost every kind with great skill. 
* Oh, I will employ every moment, I will earn 
enough to pay my own board! Dear Henry 
shall not feel distressed on my account!” were 
her mental exclamations, as she entered the shop 
of Mrs. Millet. 

These bright dreams were soon dispersed. 
Mrs. Millet wanted no muslin or fancy work of 
any kind ; and when she did give out such work, 
the prices she paid were so inadequate to the 
time required for such nice performances, that 
Ellen found she could not earn half enough to 
pay her board. While she lingered in doubt 
what next to attempt, a young lady entered, and 
enquired for daisy buttons and frogs. Mrs. Mil- 
let had none in the shop. 

“ T thought yqu always kepta variety. Where 
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can ] go to find them? I was told I should cer- 
tainly find them here,” said the young lady. 

**] have had the best assortment in the city,” 
replied the shop-woman, * but the girl that made 
them for me is dying with the consumption, and 
I can find nobody ingenious enough to make the 
Needlework is sadly neglected nows 


nice kind. 
a-days.”’ 

The thonght struck Ellen—“ Here isa chance 
for me.”” She asked to look at the buttons. 

**Can you make such as these, Miss ?” asked 
the woman, thinking from Ellen’s blushin 
face, that she was a diffident school girl, and, 
from her earnest manner that she would perhaps, 
try,to make them very nice :—“ ’cause, if you 
can, I will pay you a high price, three sixpences 
a dozen.” 

Three sixpences! Ellen Wise working for 
sixpences, seeking employment by sixpences ! 
were the first thoughts that flashed over her 
mind. But she recovered her calmness im a 
moment.—* I will try,” she said meekly, “if 
you will let me have the materials.” 

“Oh, certainly; but you must pay for the silk 
and moulds; you need only take a few skeins of — 
silk, for you may waste itall, and I cannot afford 
to lose it. I will give you the price I named for 
good buttons, and four shillings a dozen for 
frogs.” 

Ellen took the materials sufficient for an ex- 
periment, a few buttons also, for models, and 
when she had paid for her purehase, found she 
had only one sixpence remaining, »* Well,” 
thought she, “if the old proverb be correct, that 
necessity is the mother of invention, I shall suc- 
ceed; I have need enough to arouse my in- 
genuity.” - 

And she did succeed, ** wonderfully,” as Mrs. 
Millet said, ‘and would certainly earn a fortune.” 
In truth, Ellen felt she was rich, when in a week 
from her first essay, she found herself able to 
earn from six to nine shillings per day. The 
hours passed like moments, the days were over 
before she had time to think of weariness. She 
only worked while her husband was absent, for 
she wished to surprise him, at the end of the 
month, with the sight of her wealth, When his 
heart was heavy with care, how blessed it would 
be to find that she had sympathized with him. 

They had just entered on the third month of 
their married life, when Ellen commenced her 
button-making business. The first day of the 
fourth month, the landlady served up, as usual, 
her bill with the tea equipage. ‘ She made ita 
principle,” she very modestly observed, “ uever 
to disturb a boarder with a bill except when his 
mind was at leisure, which it must be over the 
tea-table.”’ 

Ellen watched her hosband’s countenanee, 
when, after tea, he opened the paper. As he 
raised his eyes to hers she could not forbear 
smiling, “1 am glad you are so happy, my love.” 
said he. 

** Are you not happy, Henry ?” 

“* Yes, yes—I shall always be happy while I 
can see youso. But I have sometimes feared—” 

“*That we should be poor, and then that I 
should be discontented and miserable.” 

Henry looked earnestly on his wife, she 
went on, her face growing more a and 
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lovely as she spoke—* I know, my dear husband, 
that you have suffered deep concern on my ac- 
count; but never fear for me. I have engaged 
a <o { to supply me with all I want. I do not 
intend, like Cinderella, to tax her for a coach- 
and-six, as I have no notion of going to a ball to 
gain the favour of a prince, whilst I can see you 
at home every evening: nor do I expect garments 
the colour of the sun, but only the modest kind 
that best pleases you; these she has promised 
me. 

He looked more and more puzzled. At last 
she rose, and, going to her cabinet, brought forth 
a little box containing her hoarded treasure, and 
= it before him said— Take it, dear 

enry; I have earned it for you.” The gush 
of joy that thrilled through her heart melted to a 
flood of those sweet tears, which only spring 
from the very fullness of pleasure. 

That evening, as they sat together, she told 
him every thing, all her feelings, thoughts, plans 
and performances ; and he confided to her every 
fear, doubt and perplexity that had shadowed his 
_ path.—* But they are all removed now, dearest,” 

said he ‘* We now understand each other; we 
are now one, one in purpose, plan, pursuit. We 
shall succeed. God will bless those who try 
and trust.” 

And God did prosper them. Henry Harrison 
is now one of the brightest ornaments of his pro- 
fession in the great state of New York. He is 
also one of the most estimable men in private 
life, rich enongh to gratify both his refined tastes 
and benevolent feelings—and his wife is still the 
cherished object of his affection, his confident, 
counsellor and helper. 

The same devoted and faithful love, that first 
awakened Ellen’s spirit to exertion, has animated 
her in acquiring the requisite knowledge of all 
her domestic duties. ‘These she has performed, 
not as tasks, but as pleasures. And she often 
alludes to her first experiment in the use of her 
own faculties, to gain an independent support, or 
rather to prevent herself from being a burden to 
her husband, as the period when her judgment 
was really exercised, her mind enlightened to 
discern the moral relations of woman in her 
social and domestic character, and her heart 
strengthened to endure, and refined to enjoy the 
lot assigned her. 

“IT have,” she remarked to a young friend, 
who was about to be married, “ never regretted 
that I was compelled, as it were, to resort to 
button-making. The man you are to marry is 
rich ; but should any reverse occur, never lament 
for yourself, but strive toassist him. The effort 
will make you better and happier, and the effect 
on him will be like seeing a rainbow on the cloud 
—he will be certain that there is a hope and a 
light on his path. You will secure his confi- 
dence and love forever.” 


Bee 


The lyre of the Greeks was the harp of the 
moderns: and the viol, and vielle of the middle 
ages, is the modern violin. 


In musical compositions there are two species 





of keys, the major and minor; the sharps and 
flats being referred to C major or A minor. 


THE MONK'S FAREWELL 
TO HIS ORANGE TREE. 
BY MRS. GORE. 


** Count Demidoff, being at Rome in the year 1773, 
discovered in the convent garden of the Agostini del 
Corso an Orange Trec of prodigious size. ‘1 he monks 
declined parting with it; and the Count was obli 
to employ much money and influence to determine 
them to consent to its removal. They were finall 
induced to accept his overtures ; and the tree, whic 
was planted in the open air, was taken up with an im- 
mense ball of earth, placed in a case on wheels con- 
structed for the purpose, and thus conveyed from 
Rome to Moscow.”— Delenze. 


Banished--uptorn—sent rudely forth 
To wither in an alien land, 
Where in yon desolating north 
The torpid deserts chill expand; 
Thou veteran of centuries-- 
Thou Tree! whose golden hours have thriven 
Beneath these genial, sunlit skies— 
This high o’erarching vault of heaven. 
Go! faithful to thine Italy, 
In icy exile pine and die! 


Here, in this cloister’s solitude, 
Safe from the jarring world’s alarms, 
From mountain tempests, raging rude, 
From strife of tongues, or clang of arms; 
Here, when in twilight, musing, slow, 
Our sandall’d feet unechoing move— 
Nought but the sepulchre below— 
Nought but Eternity above; 
How softly o’er thy vernal head 
Have silent years their blossoms shed! 


The distant chaunt—the vesper hymn 
The organ’s solemn voice of prayer, 
Sweeping thy leaves subdued and dim, 
Dispersed their sweetness to the air ; 
Henceforth, the world’s unhallowed cries, 
The ruffian’s threat—the maniac’s seream— 
Taunts—treasons—tortures—blasphemies 
Will rouse thee from thy gentle dream; 
That dream of soft imaginings: 
When angels fanned thee with their wings. 


This for thyself, oh! blessed one! 
For me—for me—to whom thou wert 
The dew-drop on the desert’s stone— 
The sunbeam on a blighted heart; 
The promise of a higher sphere— 

In bliss and beauty bright as thine; 
Something that whispered patience here, 
Something that augured joys divine; 
How shall I bear, when thou art gone, 

The earth thy shadow fell upon! 


Without thy bloom, thy gold-orb’d fruit, 
To grace each season’s passing prime, 
O, how shall life its records suit 
To the cold calender of time! 
How—of thy gelid shade bereft, 
How--plundered of the shedding flowers, 
Shall I endure my penance—left 
“To count my solitary hours 
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By sighs in hopeless sadness sent 
Unto thy frozen banishment! 


O, tree of life! O, tree of love! 
What parting pledge can I bestow 
Thy memory of the past to move, 
Far in yon wilderness of snow? 
My tears—my blessings—precious tree— 
Bear them like dew-drops pure and bright— 
Bear them, like murmurs of the bee, 
A token to the Muscovite 
How dear thou art to those who dwell 
In thine own land. Farewell! farewell! 


re @ tee 
ONE WITNESS. 


A TALE OF THE LAW. 


Tue beautiful pathway leading across the 
meadows between the villages of Mill Hill and 
Hendon, was, on a lovely autumnal Sunday 
afternoon, in the year 1760, somewhat thickly 
spotted with groups of well dressed rustiés on 
their way to the church of the latter place. The 
bells announced that the hour of prayer was 
drawing nigh, and the chimes from the belfries 
of Hampstead and Highgate, though in a more 
subdued tone, formed, as it were, one harmonious 
choral offering at the shrine of the living God. 

Distinguished, as well by the simplicity of her 
dress as by the beauty of her person, Rose Math- 
ews, leading her father, a venerable man, whose 
locks were blanched by ages and accommodating 
her youthful and healthful step to the decrepitude 
of his, bent her way upon the performance of the 
same pious duty. ary 

The shades of the evening were setting in, 
when the old man and his daughter closed the 
wicket gate of their cottage, which stood in the 
midst of a garden at the top of the village. The 
thick foliage of a neighbouring plantation inter- 
vened between them and the golden tints of the 
setting sun; but sufficient of its glory struggled 
through this obstacle at once to light up the pen- 
sive features of the father, and to render still 
more resplendent the clear brunette complexion 
of his daughter. 

They were quickly followed into the cottage 
by Miles Edwards, a young man of hale and 
hearty appearance, who was received by Martin 
Mathews with cordiality, and by Rose with that 
expression of suppressed pleasure which betokens 
to all, save one, that the heart and eyes discourse 
more eloquently than the tongue dares to speak. 

** Be seated,” said the old man “be seated, 
Miles, I wish to speak with you. It was my 
intention long ago to open my mind to you about 
Rose. Both she and you have shown such duti- 
ful attention to my wishes, that I think it would 
be wrong longer to object to your marriage. The 
little share saved by me is just enough for our 
support, and that little will belong to her at my 
death, which cannot be far off. Thank God that, 
however soon it may be, I am prepared to meet 
it with resignation to His will. Still I should 
be very sorry that the moment came and Rose 
remained without the protection of a husband : 
become that to her as soon as you will, and my 
blessing be on both.” 

An announcement so unexpected threw Miles 





into raptures of joy, and suffused the lovely 
cheeks of Rose with conscious blushes. The 
time, however, passed; she became his happy 
partner, and in the fullness of a good and honour- 
ed age, old Mathews slept beneath the green- 
sward, in the same grave that contained the ashes 
of his wife. 

The early years of the marriage of Miles Ed- 
wards and ise were as prosperous as they were 
happy; three children were born to them, and 
the prospect of the future seemed to promise as 
unclouded a view as was afforded by a recollec- 
tion of the past. The small sum left by his 
wife’s father, Miles laid out in the stock of a 
little farm he rented of a man of substance in his 
immediate vicinity ; and, for the first few years, 
his crops were abundant, his cattle throve, his 
rent was duly paid, and it was whispered 
amongst his neighbours, that Miles Edwards 
would be one day overseer. 

None of those privations and trials which call 
forth the energy of exertion, the exercise of re- 
signation, or the vigour of resolution, had yet 
occurred ; but all were too soon fated to visit the 
peaceful home of this affectionate a 

In the early bloom of her youthful beauty, 
Rose had attracted the notice of Ambrose Coppin, 
a son of the farmer of whom Miles Edwards 
rented his land. He was one of those restless 
and daring spirits that, brooking no control, rush 
headlong to the gratification of every evil, reck- 
less of the mischief occasioned by it to them- 
selves or others. Spoiled at home whilst yet a 
child, he naturally thought that his manhood 
would have the same freedom from restraint, and 
that whatever he required would be conceded to 
him. 

No sooner did he behold Rose, than, so far as 
his nature would permit, he loved her: loved her 
at Jeast with passion, for of affection he was in- 
capable. ‘The gentleness of her disposition was 
so totally at variance with the impetuosity of his, 
that she shrank from his advances, and firmly, 
though modestly, denied his suit. Earaged at 
the presumption of the“lowly cotter’s daughter 
daring to refuse his hand—for he conceived his 
Station as the son of a wealthy land-owner, placed 
him far above her—he determined on revenge. 
A violent brawl, however, in which he became 
engaged at a village festivity, was followed by 
such serious consequences, that he quitted the 
country, and went aboard a ship having a ** pass,” 
as it was then termed, for trading in the way of 
the Algerine cruisers, and for making reprisals 
on their ferocious pirates. This event prevented 
the execution of his threat, at least for a time, 
and it was not until the period of which we have 
been recently speaking, that Ambrose found it 
safe to return home. 

It was late in a winter evening when astranger, 
in the rough garb of a seaman, made his appear- 
ance at the **Green Dragon,” and taking his 
place on the ‘*long.settle’’ beside the fire, endea- 
voured to enter into conversation with some pea- 
sants who were enjoying a quiet pipeand tankard, 
and amusing themselves, as most persons do who 
have no business of their own, by talking over 
and settling, at all events to their own sati 
tion, the affairs of their neighbours. 

The unusual aspect, swarthy complexion, and 
uncouth dress of the stranger, attracted the'notice 
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of the rustics, and, as is common on such occa- 
sions, rendered them mate; but after a few ef- 
forts at pleasantry by their new companion, they 
soon recovered their loquacity; and from them 
Ambrose Coppin, for it was he, learned that his 
father had died early the year before, leaving him 
sole heir to his property, and that his own ab- 
sence had conned dived claims to be set up to the 
estates, which were conducted by an attorney 
residing in London. 

Having gained this information without going 
to his father’s house—for he had a misgiving that 
he might not be alive—he called for the host, 
whom he questioned as to several matters con- 
nected with the little village, and more particu- 
larly as to “The Rose of Mill Hill,” as Rose 
Mathews had been named when he wasa youth. 

“ Why, sir,” was the reply, “ you must indeed 
have been long a stranger to these parts, not to 
know that the Rose has bloomed again and again: 
she is the mother of three children.” 

“ And who is their father?’’ said Ambrose. 

“Miles Edwards,” was the reply. 

“Hell and furies! and has he—he, the cur 
who worked on my father’s farm, obtained that 
which I would have died to have ‘—I once swore 
revenge on her,” he muttered in an under tone,— 
“and now I will have it.” 

During this short, bat violent sally, the rustics 
stared at each other, and the landlord, leaning 
forward with both fists upon the table, and 
gazing intently in the face of the stranger, said, 
* And, sure, by your oath, and by what you say, 
you can be no other than the long-lost Master 
Ambrose Coppin himself.” 

* And who the devil else should I be ?”’ shout- 
- ed Ambrose; “it is Ambrose Coppin, he who 
threw his man ten years ago on Canonbury Green, 
and dared not come back till now. Yes, I am 
Ambrose Coppin, ready to avenge an affront, and 
hating as I ever have hated.” 

The landlord, recollecting the altered position 
of his guest since his father’s death, obsequiously 
suggested that “his honour” had better go into 
@ private room, where he would give every infor- 
mation that was required. This was acceded to, 
and in a short time Ambrose became acquainted 
with the courtship, marriage, and prosperity of 
Miles Edwards and his handsome wife. 

“ But, landlord, how do they go on now ? the 
rent, you say, the Cross-lane Farm, and hold it 
still. My father has been dead now more than 
eighteen months, and there have been disputes 
pl property. How has this been mana- 

? 


. “In short, sir, I think you will find it to be 
thus; the attorney who has helped those that 
claim your estates, gave warning to all tenants 
not to pay any rent; and I fear, from the two 
last bad crops, and a disorder amongst the cattle, 
it was lucky for Miles Edwards that he had such 
a notice.” 

“ What, then,” said Ambrose, almost rising 
from his chair, and grasping the wrist of his 
astonished listener, “does he owe near two year’s 
rent, and cannot pay it? A murrain on his cattle, 
and the two years of bad crops—thank God, 
thank God!" and the blasphemer clasped his 
hands in delight. 

Heart-wearied and dispirited, Miles Edwards 
had still struggled through the miseries attendant 





on the failure of his crops, and other misfortunes; 
buat this vast accumulation of rent due to his 
landlord forever haunted him. In this state of 
mind he returned from the fields one evening, 
and clasping his own true wife to his bosom, 
exclaimed, ** Why, Rose, why did I not follow 
your advice, and keep the money your father gave 
as a store for a rainy day ?” 

** You did right,” replied Rose, * to do as you 
thought best. It was best, as has been proved 
up tonow. Your industry, and our thrift, have 
not been wanting to avoid the misfortune that 
has fallenupon us. ‘Trust to that God who gave 
us what we have, that he will not forsake us in 
the hour of need.” 

‘True, Rose; but you have yet to learn the 
worst of all—Ambrose Coppin has returned : he 
is now our landlord. You know he once loved 
you, so far as he could love any thing but him- 
self: he threatened you when last you parted ; 
and we both know his bad black heart too well, 
not to fear he will make us feel his vengeance. 
Our rent is behind two years, and what are we 
todo?’ : 

The storm that had so long threatened at 
length burst over them. Ambrose Coppin had 
no sooner substantiated his claim to his late 
father’s property, thafi he put a distress into the 
house of Miles Edwards, sold his furniture, farm- 
ing stock, and all that was upon the land—which 
just, and only just, sufficed to pay his demand 
and the Jaw expenses, and the unhappy father, 
his wife, and three children, were turned out of 
house and home. This was his first effort of re- 
venge ; neither his last nor his greatest, as the 
sequel will show. 

Thus forlorn, Miles was beholden to the kind- 
ness of his former neighbours for a lodging for 
himself and family; one affording shelter for 
himselfand wife, and others undertaking the care 
of his children amongst them; though, indeed, 
there were few who dared to show the compas- 
sion they felt, for Ambrose was the owner of 
most of the village tenements. With this assis- 
tance and his own industry, ina few months 
Miles was able to rent a cottage, his principal 
occupation being that of an agricultural day Ja- 
bourer. 

Changed as was his condition, he bore all 
with fortitude, supported by the devotion and ap- 
parent resignation of his wife. Still, however, 
when He would suddenly return, he could per- 
céive that, though she smiled upon him, she had 
been shedding tears for him and his. She studied 
to be cheerful and make him so, but it was too 
clear to him that all was effort, and that the 
creature who claimed, and had ever had, his ten- 
derest care, was sinking under the cruel infliction. 

The misfortunes that had fallen upon him in 
his former state, seemed destined to track him in 
his humbler sphere; work became scarce to him, 
though others were employed ; from place after 
place he was discharged without any reason as- 
signed. He had ever borne a character, 
yet there were whispers abroad that boded him 
no good ; and those who had heretofore assisted 
him, now refused to do so, on the score that he 
could get plenty of work, but never remained 
long in oneemploy. Things wenton thus, until 
poor Miles and his suffering, patient wife, were 
reduced to the last stage of destitution. 
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Since his accession to the estate, Ambrose 
Coppin had nightly frequented the parlour of the 
“Green Dragon,” nor did he often quit it sober. 
When in his drunken bouts, he was accustomed 
to boast of his power, and once declared he would 
drive that villain, Miles Edwards, from the 
neighbourhood ; ** and,” added he, with an oath, 
“6 if I can manage that, then that fool who took 
up with him, when she might have shared my 
means, will be within my reach—and have her 
I will, if I break her flinty heart, and Jose my 
own life in the attempt!” Pondering on this 
scheme, he reeled to bed, and the next day set 
about its completion. 

At night Miles returned somewhat late to his 
desolate home, having wandered about in a dis- 
tant part of the parish, intending to ask for work 
—but fearing both refusal and insult, he had 
failed todo so. ‘The unhappy couple, therefore, 
consumed a portion of their last remaining loaf, 
putting by sufficient for their children’s morning 
meal, and sought temporary refuge in that which 
levels all distinctions—sleep. : 

The sun had not long risen before a loud knock 
ing was heard at the cottage door, and two per- 
sons claimed admittance. Upon the bolts being 
withdrawn, Ambrose Coppin and his man, Wil- 
son, (a fit instrument in such hands,) rudely 
thrust themselves in, demanding to search the 
place for some plate, said to have been stolen 
from Coppin’s house, the night before. Con- 
scious of innocence, Edwards made no demur, 
but led the way to every place in his homestead, 
his wife trembling with agony, knowing as she 
did the wickedness of both intruders. 

*“* Ay, master, what’s this?” said Wilson, 
turning over a sack in a small outbuilding where 
Miles kept his spade and garden implements, 
and holding up a silver cream-ewer. 

“* What’s this, indeed !” replied his master, 
“‘why, part of the property taken from me last 
night ;” and turning to Miles, he continued, 
‘*Master Edwards, this must be looked into. 
You have been dismissed from many places, and 
now we begin to see that the reports about you 
were true.” Miles darted alook of fary at his 
accuser, and was preparing to strike him down, 
but his wife sprang forward and seized him by 
both wrists; ** Husband,”’ said she, the tears 
gushing down her cheeks, “if you are innocent, 
trust to that God who has never yet forsaken us.” 
A livid hue overspread the features of Miles 
Edwards, as he spoke, or rather secreamed—* Ir, 
Rose, 1r I am innocent? and this from your 
tongue !” and staggering forward a few paces, 
he fell senseless on the floor. 

Regardless of the scene that was passing. 
Coppin and his man continued their search, and 
discovered several other articles of plate, and, 
under some bushes at the bottom of the garden, 
found two picklock keys. 

Scarcely sensible of what was passing, Miles 
Edwards was conducted before a magistrate, and, 
upon examination, the evidence appearing clear 
that he had been from home unusually late the 
night before—that Coppin’s doors had been open- 
ed by picklock keys, and property stolen—that 
the property found in Miles Edward’s outhouse 
was identified and sworn to, and that the locks 
could be easily opened by the keys found in his 
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garden,—he was committed to Newgate for trial, 
for an offence the penalty of which was death. 

Removed to a jail, he had time to ponder upon 
the wicked scheme that, he believed, had been 
contrived by Coppin for his ruin. The sym- 
pathy of his neighhours was aroused for his 
mourning wife, who, after his short but emphatic 
appeal to her, had never once doubted his inno- 
cence, strong as the presumptions against him 
were. They aided her as far as their small 
means would allow, and provided such comforts 
as they could for the unhappy prisoner. 

Rose had several interviews with her husband, 
during his confinement, and strove to assure him 
that all might be well. ‘ He dares not,” said 
she, “no, he dares not peril his immortal soul 
by swearing to your guilt. Remember, husband, 
he can only do so upon the blessed book of eter- 
nal life. Be comforted with that.” 

Worn out and exhausted with grief and fa- 
tigue, she had returned one night to the cottage, 
a few days before that appointed for the trial, 
when she was surprised by a gentle tapping at 
the door. Upon opening it she was sickened by 
the sight of Wilson, who, without noticing her 
emotion, put to the door, and in an under tone, 
told her he came with good news. 

** What good news can you bring to one whom 
you are so soon to make a widow t—what good 
news to these three wretched, helpless children, 
so soon to be fatherless.” 

* Do not rave, mistress, but listen ;”’ resumed 
Wilson ;—* you know I am one of the two wit 
nesses against your husband. I have done a 
thing for which my own life is in danger, and 
my master knows it. I hate him; I fear him. 
I am determined to make my escape. To-mor- 
row night I enter on board a ship, and shall be 
kept so secretly that no one will know where I 
am till I am safe, far away from England.” 

‘* But the robbery? what do you know of that?” 

“« Every thing ; my master put the plate in the 
outhouse himself, and the keys inthe garden. I 
followed, and saw him do it.” 

“ Then,” said Rose, “ as you hope to be saved, 
I entreat you to stay and say as much, and spare 
the life of an innocent man.” 

** J dare not !”’ ? 

‘My screams, then, shall bring those to my 
help who will keep you here, and I will swear to 
all you have said.” ‘ 

** Fool, would you have two witnesses against 
your husband instead of one? Do you not know 
that a wife cannot be a witness for or against her 
husband? Andif you could, who would believe 
that I should tell you this, after swearing, as I 
did before the justice? Use your senses, and 
you may yet have to thank me for my friendly 
news. Good night.” Thus saying, he gently 
closed the door after him, and Rose only recov- 
ered her self-possession as his retiring footsteps 
died away upon the ear. 

The longer she reflécted on the fact so strangely 
disclosed to her, the more she was bewildered 
how to act. Were she to accuse Coppin at once 
of the crime, she would not be believed, and 
would most likely be deprived of her liberty, 
and thus rendered unable to assist her husband. 
Were she to offer herself as a witness, she could 
not be received ; for Wilson had truly told her 
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so. Summoning, therefore, all her remaining 
courage, she awaited the day when she would 
have her last interview with her husband before 
his trial. 

Admitted within the walls of the prison, she 
found her hasband in the midst of a reckless, 
wretched set of men, expecting, like him, the 
issues of life and death. Their coarse talk pre- 
vented her for some time from communicating 
with him ; and at length a ribald jest, uttered by 
one ruffian, incensed Miles to such a degree, 
that with his fettered hands he felled him to the 
ground. A general uproar ensued, aud the turn- 
keys oer | Miles and his wife were led 
into a smal] cell apart from the other prisoners, 
and there allowed an interview. 

Rose having pacified her husband, told him 
that Wilson would not appear against him. 
* What,” replied he, * will that matter? There 
will still be that wretch Coppin, and his evidence 
will be enough.” 

* What ! one witness, and suchaone? No, 
no; it cannot be that twelve honest men will 
kill another on the word of such ashe. But are 
you sure, Miles, quite sure, that one witness is 
enough ?” 

“There cannot be a doubt of it.” 

* Even then, Miles, you may yet be saved ; 
he may repent, or he may not appear; and if he 
says nothing, you are free.” 

. The husband mournfully shook his head, but 
made no reply. Rose, until now, had worn a 
countenance of intense sorrow, which she vainly 
endeavoured to conceal from him; but when he 
again looked in her face, it was the very image 
of calmness. Her eyes no longer darted glances 
from place to place, as if she saw some object of 
terror; their lids were ss drooping. Her 
voice ceased to own the tremulo 

had hitherto borne; and her hand, as she placed 


it upon that of her husband, grasped him with a | 


nerve and firmness that amazed him. Suddenly 
rising from the little bench on which she had 
been sitting, she paced the cell fora few moments, 
and then returning, stood opposite to Miles Ed- 
wards, and thus addressed him: 

“You know, Miles, I never yet offended you 
through all our marriage days ;—yes, once I did, 
when I doubted of your guilt ;—it was but for a 
moment, aud you have forgiven that. I never 
asked a favour of you, for you were always too 
kind and good to let me want any thing you could 
afford. I now do ask a favour of you, and you 
must not refuse me. Do not speak, I must be 
heard :—promise that if, by any chance, you 
should escape from death, you will work for our 
children, and be as both a father and a mother to 
them, whether I am alive or not !” 

“ Wife, wife!” cried the agonized Miles, * do 
not talk of chance; there is none. I must die, 
and am prepared for it: you must live, and watch 
over our poorchildren. But what dreadful thing 
do you mean—whether you are alive or not? 
But I promise all youask.” His wife, no longer 
able to command her emotion, burst into tears, 
and flung her arms round his neck. 

** Miles,” said she, **1 feel that I cannot, that 
I shall not, long outlive your trial. I feel it in 
‘my heart’s deep core. But [ will be near you 
as you stand before your judges, and help you, 
if there be need. Depend upon the faith of a 











us intonation it | 





WITNESS. 


wife who never deceived you; she will not fail 
you in your danger.” 

The time was now arrived for strangers to quit 
the prison, and Rose bade her hesheol apeblien, 
telling him to remember al] she had promised. 

The doors of the * Justice Hall” were early 
crowded by persons of the lower orders, anxious 
for admission into the body of the court. Some, 
from their downcast eyes, appeared but too deeply 
interested in the fate of those about to appear at 
the bar; whilst others seemed bent on enjoyment 
of the melancholy scene, as a matter of holiday 
recreation. Amongst the former was an elderly- 
looking woman, wearing a scarlet cloak, and 
black bonnet, tied close down over the ears, and 
supporting herself with a cane. She was sup- 
posed to be the mother of a young prisoner, whose 
trial stood first on the list, and whose punishment 
ifhis crime were proved,admitted of no mitigation. 
She was allowed to pass through the crowd, and 
take her place upon a form immediately under 
the dock, the spot where prisoners stand during 
their trial; having seated herself, she bent her 
head forward upon her hands, which were crossed 
over the head of her cane. From this position 
she never stirred excepting only when a slight 
shudder, or a long-drawn sigh escaped her. 

At the appointed hour, with due solemnity, 
the king’s judges entered the court, preceded by 
the sherffs in their lavender silk robes, and at- 
tended by the lord mayor, and the aldermen of 
the rota, in their state attire. The sword of 
justice having been placed over the chair of the 
chief magistrate, the judges took their seats upon 
the bench, and the business of the session pro- 
ceeded. 

Several prisoners, amongst whom was Miles 
Edwards, Lovie pleaded, the youthful offender 
before alluded to, was put upon his trial. The 
counsel for the prosecution moved the court that 
he should be detained until the following ses- 
sions, on the ground that, through inadvertence, 
he had been indicted upon a statue requiring two 
witnesses to the proof of the offence, whereas, 
on the present charge, there was but one witness. 

At this moment a’ voice was heard, but from 

whence it proceeded none had observed, echoing 
the words, “one witness!"’ ‘The council pro- 
ceeddd with his address, his motion in due course 
was granted, and the prisoner was removed from 
the bar. 
. By this time the old woman in the red cloak 
had ceased to attract notice. Those interested 
in the fate of friends, had other thoughts than the 
miseries of strangers; and those who came from 
thoughtlessness, could not be expected to sympa 
thize over-much with a desolate mourner. 

The order having been given to put up the 
prisoner Miles Edwards, he made his appear- 
ance at the bar. As the noise of his cumbrous 
fetters struck on the ear, a thrill of horror ran 
through a party of his early friends and neigh- 
bours, who had placed themselves near the dock 
to witness to his character, if called upon to do 
so. Nearthem, also, stood the prosecutor, Am- 
brose Coppin, on whose brow was not visible 
any of that malignant hate which so truly char- 
acterized his disposition. 

During the reading of the indietment, and other 
preliminaries, the prisoner cast an anxions gazo 
into every part of the court, asif in search for 
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some one. The one for whom he sought met 
not his eyes, and he wrung his hands in an agony 
of despair. In a few moments he became more 
composed, and nodded io such friends as he saw 
around. His eye fell upon Coprins but the latter 
shrank back amidst the crowd. 

At length the prosecutor's counsel rose, and 
after stating the circumstances as before re- 
hearsed, observed that there were but two wit- 
nesses for examination against the prisoner. 
Much notice was excited in the court, by another 
repetition of the words uttered by counsel: ** two 
witnesses !’’ was repeated in a tone of hysteric 
laughter, which seemed to come from the place 
directly under the dock. Order was, however, 
soon restored; the judges having intimated, that, 
upon another interruption, they should direct the 
court to be cleared. 

The learned advocate proceeded in his address, 
intimating an intention to call the witness 
Thomas Wilson before he examined the prose- 
cutor, the only other witness, for reasons which, 
he said, would obviously appear in the course of 
examination. 

The crier having thrice required Thomas Wil- 
son to come forward, and no answer being re- 
turned, a manifestation of satisfaction burst from 
the prisoner’s friends. This irregularity was 
soon subdued, and they were duly admonished 
by the judge. -His lordship, leaning forward, 


inquired of the counsel if he thonght he had suf- | 


ficient evidence without Wilson; and having been 
answered in the affirmative, he desired Ambrose 
Coppin to be ealled. 

“Ambrose Coppin, come forward to be sworn,” 
cried the officer of the court. 


* Here,”’ exclaimed a voice at the rear of the | 


prisoner’s witnesses ; and presently the prose- 
cutor was seen elbowing his way amongst them. 


He had nearly arrived at the foot of the witness- | 


box, and was stretching out his hand to grasp 
the Gospels, when at that moment the woman 
in the red cloak rose from her seat, let fall her 
stick, and stepping forward a few paces, exclaim- 
ed with a frantic shriek, **Do not touch that 
blessed book, and lose your soul for ever!” 

Amazement was depicted on every counte- 
nance; when, in another second, a loud explo- 
sion was heard, and Ambrose Coppin, the “ one 
witness” against Miles Edwards tumbled on his 
face a mangled corpse. 

Flinging away the pistol with which she had 
done the deed, and throwing aside the bonnet and 
cloak that had hitherto concealed her, the woman 
sprang forward, and clambering up the dock, 
disclosed, to the astounded gaze of the prisoner, 
the features of his wife. She threw her arms 
round his neck, erying, “I said I would be near 
you;—TI said I would help you.—You are saved; 
you are saved!” Her grasp became relaxed, 
and she fell back, in a swoon, into the arms of 
an attendant turnkey. 

Needless were it to state the confusion that 
prevailed in court at this appalling tragedy: nor 
will it be difficult to guess the sequel of the tale. 
Miles Edwards was acquitted, there being no 
living testimony against him. The notoriety of 
the offence committed by his wife rendered her 


guilt easy of proof; and the court being then sit- | 


ting, the due process of the law was prepared— 
she was the next day tried and convicted—and 


within four-and-twenty hours afterwards, being 
still as she had remained, excepting only vg | 
her trial, in a state of utter insensibility, she die 

a felon’s death. Miles Edwards was liberated 
from jail, but his mind was overset:—his reason 
had fled. He roamed the earth a few years, a 


wandering beggar and a babbling maniac. 
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Enen was a spot where the Nightingale 

In gentle note, prolonged the music 

Of wild freedom. Where the feather'd tribe, 
In all their gay plumage and melody, 

Loved to live and chaunt their praises 

To the All-Creative Power, 

The earth, the sea, the sky, 

Was each an object of surprized delight 

The earth, clad in an enduring green 

Of shrub and tree and plant, 

Gladdened the roving eye, and exhaled 

Its blossoming scents to the balmy air, 
Which, mild as a zephyr, melodiously 

Sung among the leafy boughs, and 

Wafted the ripened perfume to the sky. 

The sky, pure as the chrysolite, o’ertopt the scene 
With etherial splendour ; and 

Benignantly look’d upon the sylvan company. 
The Sun, with rays not yet fired 








Thrice-fold by the wrath of HIM 

Whose ire ere late shed ardent heat 

And icy chillness upon that which once was 
Paradise—virtue and felicity. 

Life then was unalloyed by sin and shame 
Which makes so bitter now 

The brief, the anxious hours of man. 

The tranquil beatitude was disturbed 

By nought the soul could wish ; 

Yet the desire, vague for some shape, 
Which the endowed Adam conceived 
Would swell his tide of bliss, and 

Render him content, burned in his heart. 
‘The speechless dove, or the playful kid, could not 
With him communicate, or share his praise 
With reason’s tongue. The boon favour’d man, 
In prayerful aspirations asked, 

Was in immensity great and good. 

Anon, the gift was given him ; 

From a deep sleep the man awoke, and 

In angel’s form, stood near—A WOMAN. 


Washington City, August, 1837. 
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The Academical Philosophy is so called from 
| Plato's = of teaching, a grove of one Heca- 
| demus, bequeathed for gymnastic exercises. 


Archilaus and Socrates made principles infi- 
nite, and ascribed generation and corruption to 
mixture and separation. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE HAPPINESS OF WOMAN 


AS CONNECTED WITH THE CULTIVATION OF HER 
MIND. 


BY BB. Y. 


Ir a woman would please, let her never study 
to shine. Would she command admiration, let 
her never demand it. By nature and the appoint- 
ment of God, “ man is the head of the woman.” 
If not her superior in intellect, he is unwilling to 
be thought otherwise, least of all can he endure 
that woman herself should assume an air of su- 
periority. Let her cultivate her mind, let her 
enrich it with all the sfores of learning, let her 
embellish it with all the delights of literature, 
if exemptions from more important duties permit, 
but let this be done, to increase her happiness, 
to enlarge, expand and adorn her mind; to furnish 
her with those resources that woman peculiarly 
needs, and to fit her to fill, honourably and use- 
fully her station in life; but let her beware that 
her learning never betrays her into pedantry. Let 
her be satisfied with possessing it, without en- 
deavouring to exhibit it. 

Nor should the love of literature or the acqui- 
sition of female accomplishments, tempt her to 
regard with indifference or contempt, those hum- 
ble acquirements, still more necessary to her 
happiness. Woman is, and ever must remain, 


a dependent being. Her frame, less robust than 
that of man, unavoidably confines her to a less 
U 
t 


active life. on*man, she must depend for 
support. But Oh! how far more dependent is 
she, in a moral point of view! Her mind more 
delicate, her feelings more refined, her affections 
deeper, more fervent, more lasting; her sensi- 
bilities greater; her heart once firmly attached, 
refusing to part with the object of its love, (1 
had almost said, of its adoration) clinging with 
a p So pertinacious, that in many Instances, 
Death alone has the power to anloose it. O! how 
dependant is such a being! 

e happiness of her life is too frequently in the 
keeping oF him who has first possessed himself 
of the treasure of her pure and early love. And 
what can secure this happiness? Can the abili- 
ty to shine in conversation? Can the knowledge 
derived from classic authors? Can a mind en- 


riched with all the beauties of literature, and | 


adorned with every feminine accomplishment ? 
Alas ! Woman’s happiness has her throne in the 
heart. That throne, once illuminated by the 
bright beams of reciprocal affection, she cannot 


endure the fearful solitude, that follows the with- | 


drawal of its light, That spot, which, when 
shared with another, was bright, sparkling and 
joyous, if deserted by him, is dreary, dark and 


comfortless. Happiness scared from her throne, | 


throws down her sceptre, and departing leaves 
bat an aching void, where so late, all was love, 
joy and peace. To secure her happiness, woman 
must know, not only how to win the heart, but 
how to keep it too, 

But are knowledge, literature, accomplish- 
ments and a superior mind, incompatible with 
female happiness? By no means. There cannot 
be a more beaatiful union than is exhibited, where 
a masculine understanding and cultivated mind, 
are joined to feminine delicacy of character, soft- 


ness of manners, and that “‘ modesty that doth 
so well become a woman.” This Jatier qualit 
is indispensable if a woman would be beloved. 
Man may admire a superior understanding, and 
a cultivated mind, but he will searcely love a 
woman for possessing them, unless veiled by 
that modesty that gives leave to a lesser light 
to shine. 

The pride of man requires that he should be 
looked up to. He will not bear that woman 
shall be his equal, much less his superior. But 
“she that humbleth herself shall be exalted.” 
Let the opinion be once firmly fixed in his mind, 
that the female, whose superior understanding 
and cultivated intellect he admires, looks up to 
him with deference, and considers herself as his 
inferior ; he is at once ready to acknowledge she 
is all she thinks herself, and if she be truly diffi- 
dent, will admit her to be much more. But it 
must not be forgotten, that woman’s proper 
sphere and scene of usefulness, is in domestic 
life. °Tis there she shines most brightly. "Tis 
there the scene of her true enjoyment lies. "Tis 
there she communicates and receives happiness. 

It is perhaps not too much to say, that the 
heart of every woman demands the pleasures of 
reciprocal affection. God made her to be “an 
help-meet for man;"’ and the purposes of her ex- 
istence seem scarcely to be answered, till she is 
united to him, *“* bone of his bone, flesh of his 
flesh,” ‘and they two are one.” Nor is this 
law of her nature less wise, than every other im- 
planted in us by our great Creator. To woman, 
the married life must inevitably bring cares, 
anxieties, labour, watchfulness and pain. Who 
can estimate the unceasing cares, the ever-press- 
ing anxieties of maternal love? Who can count 
the hours of pain that a mother endures, the 
sleeplesss nights she passes, the amount of 
labour and fatigue she undergoes in rearing a 
family? To suffer is indeed the lot of woman ! 
Man busied during the day in his more active 
employments, at evening seeks his home; throw- 
ing off the perplexity of business, seeks and 
finds a place of repose. The labours of the day 
are ended, he is at liberty to enjoy the rest, 
which previous fatigue had rendered necessary 
and sweet. The boots are negligently thrown 
aside, the aching feet are placed in the easy slip- 
pers; the newspaper, a book or conversation, 
rest and refresh the wearied mind and exhausted 
frame. The hours of the night are passed in 
preparing him for the fatigues of the succeeding 
da 





But is it thus with woman? Her occupations 
begin earlier than his. She must rise to prepare 
the morning’s repast, or at least to see that it is 
prepared, Frequently her employments are not 
less active than his, sometimes, they are even 
more laborious. Upon her devolves the super- 
intendance of domestic concerns. It may be, 
that circumstances compel her, not only to direct 
but to labour also. And when evening releases 
man from his toil, is woman at liberty? Far 
from it! Her more active duties performed, 
with the lights, appears the inexhaustible work- 





basket. The needle must now supply to her the 
| place of books. The pleasures of literature 
| would perhaps be more congenial to her taste, 
| and fill more pleasantly the passing hour. But 
‘this relaxation is denicd her. Stern duty de- 
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mands another appropriation of her time. To her 
the social hour brings not a cessation from labour; 
but a change of occupation; and no refreshment 
to mind or body, but that which is derived from 
the presence and conversation of him she loves. 
Fortunately for her, it is all she requires. Blest 
in the possession of his affections, happy in his 
kind attentions, she feels no ]onger the weariness 
roduced by labour, nor the vexations insepara- 
le from the cares of her petty domain. Her 
spirits soothed and refreshed, her toils are for- 
gotten, and she contentedly plies the busy needle, 
scarcely conscious, that it requires an effort. 

But often, very often, in addition to her usual 
domestic duties, a sick infant demands her care. 
The little sufferer is to be borne in her arms, the 

osition constantly changed. With all the petu- 
ance and wilfulness of disease, what he desired 
at one moment, is fretfully rejected the next. 
A mother’s love, alone, could impart to her feeble 
frame, the strength necessary to bear the fatigue, 
which the same love‘enables her to endure even 
with cheerfulness and untiring assiduity. Tono 
other wil] she resign her charge; and if at last ex- 
hausted, she is obliged to relinquish the little 
sufferer to another, her ever watchful mind re- 
fuses to sink into repose. After vainly courting 
the renovating influence of sleep, she rises again 
to resume her voluntary task. Night succeeds 
to day, and finds her still at her post. Morning 
beams, and discovers her still there. Days, per- 
haps weeks, pass on, and from the deep, deep 
fountain of a mother’s love, she continues to draw 
the strength that is necessary to enable her to 
endure the accumulated weight of grief, anxiety, 
watchings and toil. 

When a woman marries, is she ignorant of all 
she is about to encounter? No! But she has a 
principle within her, that almost compels her to 
disregard the whisperings of selfishness. She 
is well aware she must exchange a life of ease, 
for one of toil. She is no longer to consult only 
her own pleasure. The wishes of another are in 
future to be her law. Not only her action, her 
very mind is henceforth to be in subjection. She 
promises to “love, honour and ebey.” Fearful 
promise !—to love and honour one, whom per- 
haps time and familiar intercourse will prove un- 
worthy of regard, to obey him who perchance 
cannot command himself. And what heroic re- 
solution does it sometimes require to enable the 
wife to keep this sacred promise ? 

But what can induce the female, who is placed 
in circumstances, which apparently conduce 
more than any other to promote her happiness, 
what can induce her to eneounter the certain 
cares and trials of married life. 

It is that want of the heart which demands 
an object upon which to fix. One upon whom 
she can lavish all the tenderness of affection, all 
the assiduities of love. One to whom she may 
impart every thought; to whom she can look for 
counsel and instruction ; for support and protec- 
tion. One from whose sympathy and love, she 
hopes to receive all that can henceforth render 
life desirable. This secured, she feels that labour 
is light, sorrow, care and pain have no terrors, 
for he whom she loves will soothe her sorrows, 
and care and pain, if they must come, will be 
borne cheerfully for his sake. 

O woman! is this indeed your lot in life? Is 

18 





this your character? Is your happiness indeed 
inseparable from the continuance of the affection 
of him you have chosen to be your “ lord and 
master ?” If this be so, how important that you 
should know how to keep the heart you have 
gained! Will a superior understanding, will a 
cultivated mind alone do it? No—they must be 
accompanied by that good sense which teaches 
that acquirements to be valued, must be perceiv- 
ed, not exhibited. Let the husband draw out 
the rich treasures of her mind, and they will de- 
light; but paraded they disgust. A woman 
should not aspire to shine, but to please; “ and 
she will do so, only when she wishes not so 
much to be admired, as to contribute to the gra- 
tification of othersé? 

To the charms of a cultivated understanding, 
governed by good sense, let her unite then, a 
knowledge of those arts, which can alone enable 
a female to make her house that well ordered 
spot to which the husband loves to come. As- 
siduous in the regulation of domestic concerns ; 
mindful of those attentions so gratifying to all; 
qualified by her understanding and acquirements 
to be his companion; seeming unconscious of 
superiority if she really possess it; can she fail 
to retain the heart she has won, and the posses- 
sion of which is indispensable to her happiness? 

How sweet, Oh! how passing sweet, is the 
intercourse of congenial minds, united in the in- 
dissoluble bonds of affection. Heart reposes 
upon heart with perfect confidence, and love un- 
utterable, secure of a return of its warmest feel- 
ings. The tie which unites them, sanctioned 
by God himself, is one which death alone can 
dissolve. Each more solicitous for the happi- 
ness of the other, than for its own, eager to be- 
stow the kind offices of affection, and grateful 
for being the object of them, how smoothly will 
life glide on. Unite! in the most perfect friend- 
ship, man exercises not tyrannically that author- 
ity, with which the laws of God and man invest 
him; woman yields a cheerful obedience when 
nothing is harshly exacted. 

And let cares, sorrows and toil, the insepara- 
ble accompaniments of this state of existence 
come, all will be borne, for the weight of each is 
lightened, by being shared. Perhaps they are 
necessary, to remind those who thus enjoy life, 
that though man may not put asunder, what God 
hath joined together, the hour of separation must 
come. O fearful hour! Who that is thus bless- 
ed in the affection of a kindred mind, can bear to 
dwell upon thy horrors? What shall support 
the aching heart, when all that it rested upon is 
suddenly withdrawn? Where shall the throb- 
bing head repose, when the breast that had so oft 
been its pillow, is cold and insensible? Where 
shall the hand, that has so often received and 
returned the fond pressure of love, seek the clasp 
of affection? Where shall the eye, whose every 
glance was understood and felt, ever again find 
answering glance? O! anguish ray ew 
how, how may we be enabled to endure thy 
keen, thy bitter pangs? Nature shrinks from 
the trial, and owns herself incapable of support- 
ing so terrible a load of grief. One power only 
can sustain her in this dreaded hour. "Tis that 
Religion, which descending from above, points 
to her native skies, and bids us seek comfort 
there. If we have before been no stranger to 
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her precepts, but a follower of her laws, she will 
now assist us to sustain the burthen we must 
bear; and cheering us in the path, which is 
henceforth to be so lonely, so dreary, will con- 
duct us at last to that blest abode, whence for 
our sakes she came. There, uniting us to the 
object of our earthly love, and presenting us to 
the object of our heavenly adoration, she will 
remain with us through the countless ages of 
eternity, and be our teacher and companion in 
that place which her presence shall fill with joy, 
peace, and love. 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE ASHUELOT RIVER.* 
(Inscribed to Mrs. H.) 

BY 0. W. H. 


I. 


Nieur is resting like a Dove, 
On the silent river, 
With the same calm look of love— 
Night—the sweet sleep-giver! 
Moonlight, too, upon its stream 
Flings a pale and mystic gleam, 
Painting every form below 
With a deeply chastened glow. 
Hark! the west wind steals along, 
Laden with a harp-like song, 
Gushing through the quivering trees, 
With a thousand melodies. 


iI. 


In the halls of pleasure, sweetly 
Sound the voices of the gay, 

With a strain that wildly, fleetly 
Passes from the heart away— 
But a strange--a silent power 
Hangs about this moonlight hour: 
Calling back that first warm feeling 
Over early childhood stealing; 
When no other strain we needed, 
And no sweeter music heeded, 
‘Than the song which Nature flin 
From her harp’s bewildering strings. 


Glorious night! thine arm embraces 
All man knows or dreams of bliss, 

In thy calm and lonely places, 

How the earnest spirit traces 
Vanished scenes--like this— 

Hours departed—when our childhood 

Wooed each path among the wildwood, 

And conned o’er beside the stream, 

Many an unforgotten dream: 

Time hath dimmed those sunny hours, 
Spells like theirs’ have long departed— 

Faded are youth's treasured flowers—— 
We, perhaps, are broken-hearted. 

Yet their memory woos the mind 

To some moments left behind, 

And the spirit wanders back 

To the past’s familiar track! 


This poem, to have been in season, ought to have 
— in the September number—while the scenes 
of-Nature, it describes, were still bright and lovely. 


We wish our correspondents would remember that | 


two months must elapse from the time we receive an 
article before it can appear in the pages of the 
** Lady’s Book.” 








IV. 


Now look on the wave—for the sweet moonlight 
Is flinging its veil o’er the silvery night, 
And fancy is weaving beneath the trees 
A legend of olden memories. 
See! in yon shadow I trace a form 
Which shone in the sunlight and wooed the storm, 
Whose bark—to the music of waves upstirred, 
Passed over the stream like a lonely bird. 
The warrior stands by the river side, 
His eye is fixed on the lazy tide, 
As if in its bosom were hid the rays 
Of olden times and of early days: 
He stands by the mystical tree—and now 
In sadness looks on the greenwood bough: 
He reads on the bark, which old time hath cleft, 
The faint, faint traces his hand once left— 
One treasured name! and he tells the tale 
To the waters dim and the evening pale. 
** Miami—Miami-——those hours have fled 

When we met in the flush of youth; 
And Hope, like a bird of the forest, shed 

On our spirits her spell of truth: 
In the dade of this green tree we breathed our vow, 
And I loved—as the starlight--thine upturned brow. 
O’er the merry stream, in our light canoe, 
We followed the deer as he bounded through, 
And the fairest flowers upon either side 
Were wreathed for the hair of my Indian bride. 
Dearest! a change, like the night, hath passed 
O’er the scene and the place where I met thee last; 
Our sacred tree, in its wild array, 
Had felt not the touch of a slow decay— 
Then thy form bounded lightly and free from sor- 


row 
O’er the turf which the white man will tread to- 
morrow. 
Bright will the glances be, sweet the tone 
Of the fair-haired girl by the River, 
Yet her voice hath no music, love, like thine own, 
Thy truth will be hers--O, never 
Miami! I breathe to the wild night breeze 
No more of our early memories, 
On the wave and the tree is the record only, 
That may tell why my spirit is sad and lonely.” 
Vanished—faded--as a thing 
We have seen, then lost forever-- 
Meteor-like, the warrior king 
Disappears beneath the river! 
¥. 
*Tis night--and dancing by the side 
Of fair Ashuelot’s stream, 
The fairies, from its chrystal tide, 
Like the faintest blush of a youthful bride, 
Are catching a silver beam; 
For over the path where the waters flow, 
And wherever the Elves in their pastime go, 
‘The moon peeps out forever— 
Till the painted trees and the magic green 
Are fairer than aught in the world, I ween, 
And joy shines forth like a summer queen 
On the path of the winding river. 


[ First Fairy.) 


‘ Let the glow-worm’s tiny spark 
Shine—wherever it is dark; 
Let the fire-fly’s crimson wing 
Wave within our magic ring; 
Come one, come all—with a sunny glance, 
And join in the glee of our fairy dance.” 


Round and round, like things of light 
Whirl the Fays together, 

Where they sport, by day or night, 
Still *tis gladsome weather. 


Hush! the dance is ended, 

Look! its queen appears, 
And her bird-like voice is blended 
With the music of the spheres. 
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*¢ Fairies! to-morrow our scene of mirth, 
Will be trodden by beings of mortal mirth 
On the tree and the river we love so well 
Their hearts will meet a remembered spell, 
And their music float in the sunny air— 

Say —shall their path be undimmed by care?”? 


She spoke—and a thousand sweet lips impart 
The delicate thought of each fairy’s heart, 

‘Till the echoes waft to the upper air, 

** Their path shall be Genned by no shade of care. 


** Wateh ye then,” the youthful queen 
Whispers, with a placid mien, 
** Watch ye then o’er one and all 
Who are subject to my thrall. 
Let the sun look out 
With his gentlest weather, 
On the revel and rout 

Of the gay together. 
Fairies! guard with fearless breast 
Every thing we love the best: 
Watch the bird—the trout—the brook— 
Let no evil spirit look 
On them, to disturb their glee— 
Fairies! guard our sacred tree: 
Keep each little toad that stands 
Underncath--from harmful hands, 
Woe to him that wounds a thing 
Seeking peace beneath my wing. 
Fairies! strew the passing hours 
With the summer’s fairest flowers, 
Let the Golden Rod display 
All its richness where they stray, 
Let the clematis impart 
Fragrance to each open heart, 
And the Orchis passing sweet 
Grow beneath each maiden’s feet. 
Guard them by each steeper ridge, 
In the field and on the bridge, 
Let the glow-worm sparkle still 
In the meadow, near the rill, 
By the twilight’s shadow dim, 
Catch their last, their parting hymn.” 


[Second Fairy. } 
“ Gentle lady! queen of peace! 
Shall our merry pastimes cease, 
And our minds no pleasure borrow 
From the presence of to-morrow? 
Hid from day’s inspiring glance, 
Must we leave the buoyant dance, 
Seeking out some lonely nook, 
Diving ‘neath the silver brook, 
Lurking in the leafy brake 
With the fascinating snake, 
Sleeping still, with cautious mood, 
In wild Nature’s solitude.” 


The plaintive tone of her voice hath now 
Awakened a smile on the young queen’s brow: 
Each merry —= of the Past comes up, 
The Hide and Seek in the Blue Bell’s cup. 
The plays which erst in a distant land 
Had woven a spell o’er their happy band, 
Till, wandering over the deep blue sea, 
They found a home by the mystic tree; 
And her gentle answer dispels each trace 
Of grief from the fairy’s upturned face. 
‘**Every thing that pains the heart 

From our revels must depart; 

Open discord—secret hate— 

Pride, the selfish bosom’s mate— 

All that can disturb or harm, 

Aud each meanest thing alarm, 

Shall be banished on the morrow— 

Yet each merry pastime borrow, 

Which may cast a ray of mirth 

Round these beings of the earth. 

Fairies! still 1 bear in mind 

Hours we’ve left so far behind, 

All too well—to fling a shade 


” 





O'er the sports we fondly played. 
By the river—near the Rock, 

How we sought each pictured Loch; 
Tripping up the sportsman’s heels, 
Tangling each young angler’s reels, 
As he slumbered on the sod, 
Breaking off his patent rod, 
Flinging, with a breath, forever, 
Tasseled cap upon the river! 

With one whirl of artful wing, 
Changing each familiar thing, 

Day to Night, and Night to Bay, 
Puzzling still the Traveller’s way; 
Till at last, with gladsome feeling, 
He is safe within the shieling. 


VI. 


*Tis morning—-and Ashuelot’s stream 
Hath caught upon its wave a gleam 
More bright, than ever a or pearl 
Flung o’er the tresses of a girl; 

More chastened—than the ruby’s glow 
Hath painted on her cheek of snow, 
More holy—than the sweetest flash 
That peeps from out ber dark eye-lash. 
Nature in beauty is arrayed, 

For fairy hands have wreathed the braid, 
And all that summer can impart 

Of hope--awaits the youthful heart. 
Sunny looks are beaming now 
Underneath the greenwood bough. 
Merry play and joyous smile 
Evening’s fleeting hour beguile, 

All is mirth--and yet, I ween, 

Had the mimic sports been seen 

OF the fairies or the green— 

Many a wayward trick and glance; 
Which but seemed the work of chance, 
Had been traced, by stream and land, 
To Titania’s scheming hand; 

Flute and voice in vain essay 

Music for the young and gay— 
Round the sweet Accordion linger 
Discords from a fairy’s finger, 

One wild elf in silence Sees 
Cake—within the close chaise-box, 
Hiding it from mortal eye. 

Till the Sandwich-hour goes by. 

One kind act their hands perform, 
Keeping still the coffee warm, 

Yet beneath the wave they've tossed 
Silver fork--forever lost. 

Blended mirth and mischief lie 

In the fairy’s revelry; 

Now she guards a form that’s dear 
From each peril coming near, 

Till, of all who join the ring, 

He alone, uncaught, is king. 
Look—before the queen departs, 

She hath stolen twenty hearts, 
Lighting up this lady’s eye, 
Breathing truth in that one’s sigh, 
Lending strains—like waves that drip, 
To another maiden’s lip, 

Till, I ween, each heart alway 

Will reeal the fairy’s play. 


Vil. 


Now sit in this shadow, and dream with me 
Neath the beautiful fall of our mystic tree. 
The dance and the song shall each hour ile, 
And we’ll drink in the gleam of a sunny smile; 
Now gaze on each portrait—that passes by, 

On each face upturned to the summer sky! 


No.1. 


One lingers here, in the blushing age 
Of girlhood’s spotless truth; 
Like a bird that springs from his open cage, 
And blessed hath been and will be the page, 
And the record of her fair youth. 
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1 mark the step of her graceful feet, 

As when waves in the fountain drip, 
And her Voice of music, as wild at ouent 
As the tone of a fairy’s lip. 


No. Il. 


Mind sits enthroned upon her brow, 
And every glance of that dark eye 
Reveals each thought—as waters show 

The aspect of a smiling sky. 
So calm and sunny is her face; 
Its beauty of so rare a kind, 
That, in each lineament, we trace 
An Intellect and Soul combined. 


No. IIL. 


A portrait! Look—’tis a magic strain, 
Which the Artist’s pencil may seek in vain— 
A Music beaming from soul and brow, 

A face lit up with the spirit’s glow. 


No. IV. 


Nature, in every simplest thing, 

The insects hum—the wild bird’s wing, 
The wave’s low ripple—and the flower 
Unclosed—to kiss the fleeting hour-— 
Nature, in every smile and tear, 

To her is beautiful and dear, 

Her footstep woos the lonely glade, 
Her form is in the forest shade, 

And truth has pictured on her face 

Its sunny look—its heavenly grace. 


No. V. 


Lady! I can breathe a song 
Toa willing ear, 
Wilt thou, ‘mid this brilliant throng, 
Wilt thou deign to hear? 
No—a wreath thou may’st not twine 
For a brow so sad as mine. 
Else, the dream that beauty, youth, 
Wins unto its shrine, 
its waywardness and truth, 


Lady—had been thine. 
No. VI. 


Sadness hath loved, in her mood, to linger 
O’er the harp that is touched by the night-winds 


nger, 
Yet a beautiful smile o’er its chord hath passed, 
And the heart of the minstrel is gay at last; 
He sings of the happy—each Mind hath known 
The sketch, and will fancy ’tis all its own, 


No. VIL. 


One only picture I will weave, 

And then my idle portraits leave; 

The last—the sweetest! look—a light 

Is glancing o’er my picture bright— 

Tis lite—’tis life. The laughing eye 

Emits a ray of melody— 

Now sad—now winning—like a spell 

We've loved, and loved perchance too well— 
So very sweet—we turn to view 

Our sketch—can that last touch be true? 


VIIL. 


Night upon Ashuelot’s stream 

Flingsa melancholy gleam. 

Fairy footstep—earthly smile, 

All that can the mind beguile 

With a vision wild and gay, 

From the scene have passed away. 

Yet in other days, perchance, 

~ We shall meet these joys gone by, 

Catching, in the future’s glance, 
Many a vanished memory. 





IX. 


If, in other times again 
Sunny voices wake a strain 
In the places—which, but now, 
Shone with many a smiling brow— 
I, perhaps, no longer near, 

May obtain a minstrel’s meed, 
The sweet tribute of a tear, 
To the Poet’s heart more dear 

Than the smife which others heed. 


xX. 

Night, across the silent stream, 
Flings a melancholy gleam, 
And each tone is hushed to rest, 
Sleeping on fair evening's breast. 
Yet, | ween, shall slow decay 
\ ear the verdant turf away, 
Flowers shall fade, and bivds shall cease, 
Morn and eve, their hymn of Peace, 
Fairies dance no more together 
In the light of summer weather, 
And Ashuelot’s winding stream 
To the future be a dream— 
Ere our fete beside the river 
Vanish from each heart forever. 

Keene, N. H., August, 1837. 


MB Bee 
LITERATURE AND EDUCATION, 


Perception, memory, and reasoning by analogy 
are faculties common to all animals; and, ac- 
cording to their perfection, they create degrees 
of natural knowledge in the several genera, 
species, and individuals. But ‘natural know- 
ledge is personal and evanescent, without Re- 
cords; while, by their means, the knowledge of 
one generation is added to another, and accumu- 
lates by a law of acceleration. The invention of 
conventional signs, characters, or letters, was 
therefore the first step to that accumulated know- 
ledge which we now find in the world. The 
first examples were records of regal vanity; then 
their celebration in verse. The next, the regu- 
lation of reasoning in logic. The next, the ob- 
served motions of the heavenly bodies. The 
next, arithmetic and geometry. The next, ge- 
ography, chronology, and history. The next, 
observations of nature, and the investigations of 
causes. But the free play of intellect proving 
injurious to monopolies of power, and the selfish 
advantages of superstition which had obtained 
ascendancy before the invention of letters, these 
have always been opposed to the advance of 
knowledge, and have either limited or neutral- 
ized inquiry. The age has therefore not yet ar- 
rived,when the pursuit of knowledge is perfectly 
free; and advancement has hitherto been deter- 
mined by limits authorized by power, or by 
prejudices inculcated by power, and operating 
directly or insidiously, so as to say to all pursuers 
of knowledge,—thus far mayest thou go, but no 
further. 

8 BAe 

Anaximenes, alleged that the infinite is air, 
which, divided, is fire; and, condensed,wind; then 
cloud; then water, earth, and minerals, from 
which other things are produced. 


The best patriots are the advocates for free 
trade, and free ports among all the nations of the 
earth. 
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THE CORONET. 
A TALE. 


** The love that secks a home 
Where wealth or splendour shines 
Is like the gloomy gnome, 
That dwells in dark gold mines.” 
Moore. 


In a bay windowed recess of the breakfast- 
room overlooking the park at Herbertson Hall, 


sat the fair Geraldine de Tracy, and her humble 


companion, May Melvyn, both evidently occupied 
in thinking of something not absolutely before 


them, though their eyes were fixed upon the | 


clusters of roses upon the lawn, Suddenly May 
broke the silence, and tapping Geraldine upon 
the shoulder, laughingly said,— 

“A sixpence for your thoughts,” 


Geraldine was confused, and, suddenly rising, 


and throwing the book that was in her hand upon 
the table, moved from the window, blushin 
deeply, and murmuring, ** Indeed they oul 
not be worth the money.” 


“I think I can guess,” said May, archly; | 


“ Lord Herbertson did not return as he had pro- 
mised ? 
thoughts?” 

Geraldine smiled; but she made no reply. 
There was no need, however, of concealment, 
for May knew that Geraldine loved her cousin, 


Lord Herbertson, and his Lordship had been | 


very attentive to Geraldine, who was now upon 
a visit to his Lordship’s maternal parent at Hler- 
bertson Hall. He had never made a formal de- 
claration, but it was evident that he was much at- 
tached to his cousin, and in these cases words and 
actions are more convincing than formal decla- 
rations. Geraldine was a fair and fragile crea- 
ture, tall, slight, and swan-like, her complexion 
was pale—very pale—but the bright celestial 
blue of her eloquent eyes gave to her counte- 
nance a spiritual expression, and she seemed al- 
together a bright fairy thing, sojourning among, 
rather than belonging to, the children of earth. 


‘* Eyes, bluc as June’s sky, when stars lit up 
Its deep clear music, languishing as love 
Were all their language. A foot 

Light as but used to tread on silken down, 
And echo music, and a hand that looked 
But made to wander o’cr the golden harp.” 


And her heart was a treasary of good and happy 
thoughts. She loved and was beloved! And 
love is all that makes a woman’s world—her 
element—her life—her Eden! 

Her companion, May Melvyn, was the child 
of a distant and poor relation of the 'T'racy family, 


whom Geraldine’s now deceased parents had _ 


taken under their protection in infancy: and 
Geraldine loved her as a sister. 
had been staying at Herbertson Hall, the curate, 
Mr. Atherly, of 

was much respected by the Dowager Baroness, 


(Lord Herbertson’s mother), and frequently in- | 


vited tothe Hall, had paid much attention to 


May Melvyn, but May was a different creature | 


from Geraldine, and would speak with contempt 
18* 


Ah! Had his absence no share of your | 


| performance of his sacred functions. 


While they | 


the neighbouring village, who | 


“foo 


of the circumstances of her admirer; and she 
| treated him with coolness ever. 

May’s ambition had a higher object. She 
| could not entertain the idea of settling down into 
| the wife of a country curate, although it was 
| probable, from the light in which the Dowager 
Jaroness regarded Mr. Atherly, that his circum 
| stances would never be indigent, But May was 
ambitious of a coronet, and although she could 
| 
| 











not entertain the probability of her supplanting 
Geraldine in the affections of Lord Herbertson, 
she, nevertheless, essayed all her arts to please 
and attract him, 

Geraldine was no match for her artful compa- 
hion; she entertained no unworthy idea herself, 
and did not believe it possible that any one 
about her, whose lips breathed friendship, and 
whose eyes looked love, could mean her harm, 
She was happy in her innocence, and did not 
| dream that aught could dispel her happiness. 


** Alas! we trace 
The map of our own paths; and long, ere years, 
With their dull steps the brilliant lines efface, 
Comes the swift storm and blots them out in tears.” 


Lord Herbertson returned in the course of the 
morning, and May remarked that he was not 
' so pointed in his attentions to his fair cousin as 
| he was used to be. Geraldine herself did not 
notice any difference, for we ourselves are al- 
ways the last to perceive the indifference of those 
we love. And Geraldine still was happy ; and 
she rambled through the park with her cousin, 
and sat in her favorite bower, and read to hin, 
while May went to pluck flowers. Lord Her- 
bertson could not be otherwise than delighted 
with the gentle affection of Geraldine, and he 
more than once endeavoured to give himself up 
again to her, heart and soul. Butan indefinable 
something prevented him, and marred his hap- 
piness. He no longer wished to be alone with 
his cousin; he was more anxious than ever con- 
cerning another; he preferred May’s singing to 
Geraldine’s, although he acknowledged still that 
her playing was inferior to that of Geraldine. In 
a word, the aftifices of the ambitious girl were 
succeeding ! 

Lord Herbertson had, as yet, no idea of the 
new feelings which were taking possession of 
his heart. He thought he was merely doing 
justice to the merits of May Melvyn when.he be- 
gan to love her. And thus passed several days 


| and weeks, and then Geraldine fell ill of a fever, 


and was confined to her bed. For a short time 
her life was despaired of, and no one was more 
distressed than Lord Herbertson. The curate, 
Mr. Atherly, was constantly at her bedside in the 
And once 


Geraldine, her eyes suffused with tears, after 


| contemplating the features of the curate, and her 


companion, May Melvyn, expressed her wish 
that they would be united. 

“I fear,” said she, * that my life is drawing 
to aclose; that this beautiful world is passing 
away from me; but I should be glad if 1 knew 
that two of the kindest and best of created beings 
were blest in each other’s love. lam very, very 
grateful, Mr. Atherly, for your kindness in these 
trying hours—you have brought peace to my 
dying pillow, you have made, what I fear are my 
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last hours, composed and happy. Would that 
I could reward you with the hand of her you 


At this moment her eyes caught the face of 
Lord Herbertson, whose manly courage now 
gave way, and who was endeavoring to conceal 
his tears. Anxious to spare his feelings, she 
changed the conversation immediately. 

Contrary to the expectations of the physicians, 
tho disease took a favorable turn, and shortly 
afterwards Geraldine was pronounced ina state of 
recovery, although it would be some time before 
she would be able to leave her chamber. This 
spread joy through the establishment, and Lord 
Herbertson waited with much anxiety for her 
recovery. ‘The companion of his morning ram- 
bles, and his evening amusements in the draw- 
ing-room, was May Melvyn. And it was not 
long before the artful girl contrived to accom- 
plish her object, and to bring the owner of a 
coronet to her feet. Lord Herbertson had declared 
he loved her. 

And this, while Geraldine was exerting her 
influence with her brother, Lord de Tracy, to 
obtain a living for Mr. Atherly, in the hope of 
his fortune being thereby bettered, May Melvyn 
would no longer hesitate tomake happy so worthy 
a man. While Geraldine was thus engaged, 
May had been practising upon the affections of 
Lord Herbertson. She accomplished her object 
first. Of course, the new attachment was kept 
secyet, and thus passed a month or more, May 
continuing to preserve the heart she had stolen 
from her friend. Geraldine recovered, and was 
again able to appear in society. She returned to 
her brother’s in London, and Lord Herbertson 
also quitted the Hall for his town mansion, in 
order, as he affected, to be near Geraldine; but 
with a different object as May Melvyn knew. 
The first thing that was communicated to Geral- 
dine, by her brother, was the pleasing informa- 
tion that he had obtained for her protege, Mr. 
Atherly, a valuable living in a parish adjoining 
the metropolis. She was delighted in being thus 
able to provide for so excellent a man, and to 
remove, as she thought, the scruples of May to 
a marriage with him. She immediately wrote 
to the curate apprising him of, and congratulat- 
ing him upon the event. May came in just as 
the letter had been despatched to the post-office. 

“ Now, now, my dear May,” said Geraldine, 
* you can have no objection to marry Mr. Ather- 
ly. He is appointed to the living at « 

“TI am happy to hear of his good fortune,” 
said May, coldly. ‘ But I can assure you that 
T am still as far from becoming his wife as ever 
I was.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Geraldine. “1 
thought your ouly objection had been to his 
peapetery circumstances. There cannot be a 

ter—a worthier man living than Mr. Ather- 
ly.’ 


“In those matters, my dear Geraldine,” said 
May, “a third person is a bad judge. He may 
be all that you, in your erthusiasm, are pleased 
to describe him, but still, as I do not like him, 
I could not expect to find any very great happi- 
ness in a marriage with him.” 


Geraldine made no reply. Afterall, then, she 
had mistaken the heart of her companion. She 
had acted in the confidence that May secretly 
loved Mr. Atherly, and had almost in words told 
him so. She now discovered her mistake, and 
shortly after Mr. Atherly received his first letrer, 
apprising him of the presentation, another was 
put into his hands by a special messenger from 
Miss de Tracy, apprising him that May Melvyn 
never could be his. 

Mr. Atherly, who had been led to believe that 
May had a regard for him, was much affected by 
this announcement of the blight of his fondly 
cherished hopes. He came to take possession 
of his new living; but his heart was sad, and 
the improvement in his fortune could not dispel 
his sorrow. Lord de Tracy was much pleased 
with the manner and talents of his sister’s pro- 
tege, and took pains to shew his respect for him. 
Geraldine also thought it her duty, as she had 
been instrumental in misleading him, to increase 
his enjoyment by all means in her power. She 
would frequently visit him at his rectory, in com- 
pany with Lord Herbertson or her brother, with 
presents of velvet paintings, which she was skil- 
ful in producing, or some such trifle, and fre- 
quently was he invited to Lord de Tracy’s house, 
but his attentions to May Melvyn were still inef- 
fectual: the ambitious fair one had a coronet in 
her grasp ! 

A misdirected Jetter from Lord Herbertson 
made Mr. Atherly acquainted with the whole 
truth of the case. His Lordship had come from 
his club one night excited with wine, and had 
recollected a promise to Geraldine to write for 
the attendance of Mr. Atherly in the next morn- 
ing’s ride. He had also a Jetter for May in his 
desk, which should have been sent the previous 
day, but without the superscription. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, he wrote Mr. Atherly’s 
name upon the letter intended for Miss Melvyn, 
and her name upon Mr. Atherly’s, and giving 
them to his servant to be delivered at the earliest 
possible hour in the morning, he retired to bed. 

In the morning, upon awaking, he was inform- 
ed that the Rev. Mr. Atherly had been waiting 
for his rising for nearly an hour, and that his 
business was of so pressing a nature that he could 
not leave the house without seeing his Lord- 
ship. 

** What can the parson want?” cried Lord 
Herbertson ; “ more preferment, I suppose,” he 
muttered, laughingly, “ but it will not do.” 

Shortly afterwards his Lordship descended to 
the breakfast-parlour, where Mr. Atherly was 
waiting. The latter immediately rose, and put- 
ting into Lord Herbertson’s hand the misdirected 
letter, said,—** My Lord, I thought it best to de- 
liver this into your own hands, in order that the 
evidence of your crime—of your infamy—might 
be by yourself destroyed. My sacred calling 
prevents me from demanding reparation for the 
injury you have done me: and though my feel- 
ings, as a man, urge me to disclose your mon- 
strous guilt, my duty as a Christian minister 
compels me to shield you from human retribution. 
As my silence, however, is only conditional upon 
your withdrawing yourself as soon as you possi- 
bly can with respect to the feelings of that pure 





and exquisite woman you have so basely trifled 


“Then you will not marry Mr. Atherly?” 
| with, you will sce the propriety of breaking off 


* Positively, no.” 
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the connexion, and forbearing to encourage hopes 
which you never intend to realize.” 

‘My dear Sir,” said Lord Herbertson, “though 
you are not my chaplain, I have listened to your 
sermon as attentively as if I had paid you for it. 
It seems that you know something. What you 
know, you know. It does not appear to me that 
you have any right to dictate the course I should 
pursue. So, whether I cast off Miss Tracy at 
once, or let her down by degrees, as you propose, 
or continue my attentions there, my resolution 
will not be at all influenced by your imperti- 
nence a 

‘*Impertinence, my Lord!” exclaimed Mr. 
Atherly. “* This is the first time my cenduct has 
ever been so designated. It is some consolation, 
however, to find it only so designated by Lord 
Herbertson.” 

“I do not know whether you come to insult 
me, Sir,” rejoined his Lordship; “ but if it were 
not for your cloth, I should either pull your nose 
or kick you down stairs.” 

** Your Lordship would not have had the op- 
portunity of doing either had it not been for my 
sacred calling. But for my ‘cloth’ I should 
have adopted another course, to shew the disgust 
which your conduct has excited in this breast, 
and the contempt with which I regard your Lord- 
ship’s character.”’ 

**My good man you had better retire. You 
may tell Lord de Tracy, if you please, all that 
you know. I will meet him in any way he 
pleases, but I will not be insulted by any prig- 
gish parson in my own house.” 

There was no occasion, however, for his Lord- 
ship’s speech; for Mr. Atherly, as he finished 
his last sentence, had opened the door, and before 
Lord Herbertson had done speaking he was in 
the hall. Lord Herbertson could not but feel 
that by a strange blunder he had thrown himself 
into an awkward predicament. If Mr. Atherly 
were to acquaint Geraldine’s brother of his du- 
plicity, Lord de Tracy would certainly demand 
satisfaction. He thought it best, therefore, to 
adopt Mr. Atherly’s suggestion, and, as his Lord- 
ship himself termed it, to let the ill-used Geral- 
dine ** down gently ;” for May Melvyn now was 
the absolute mistress of his heart. 

Geraldine dreamed not of the inconstancy of 
her lover. He had accounted for his apparent 
neglect by saying that he had lost immense sums 
(which was the case) at some recent races ; and 
having promised to abandon sporting pursuits 
altogether, Geraldine believed that in his absence 
from her he was engaged in extricating himself 
from his difficulties ; and she fondly cherished 
the hope that, having become sensible of his 
error, he would thenceforth dedicate himself en- 
tirely to the safer domestic pursuits. Alas! the 
poor girl deceived herself! Lord Herbertson 
was much embarrassed, but he left his lawyer 
to settle the matters, and devoted his time to 
May Melvyn, whom he now desired to make his 
wife. Geraldine would often accompany her 
brother to parties and balls, and Lord Herbert- 
son, having excused himself, would join May 
Melvyn whilst they were absent. 

Geraldine could not be without her fears. Mr. 
Atherly strove to divert her attention from Lord 
Herbertson as much as possible. Sometimes 
she would laughingly entertain the probability 











of her lover being false, and her reverend friend 
encouraged these occasions, and took the oppor- 
tunity, while combating this probability, to 
impress upon her the necessity of preparing her 
feelings in case such an event should. by possi- 
bility occur. In this manner he expected to be 
able to prevent the blow from falling upon the 
fair and fragile Geraldine so fatally as it might 
have done without preparation. 

He little knew the depth of woman’s feeling. 
He little knew the strength of woman’s love. 
At last the discovery came, and suddenly. Geral- 
dine had perceived that Mr. Atherly had ceased 
to pay attention to May Melvyn, and having 
asked him the reason of his conduct, he had re- 
plied that he considered his case hopeless. One 
evening she had accompanied her brother to a 
ball, but being strangely depressed in spirits, 
and disliking the company and the awkward 
dancing, she returned home very early, and pro- 
ceeded to her dressing-room. She inquired for 
May Melvyn, and was told that she was engaged 
with a female friend, who frequently visited her. 

* Well, well,’’ said Geraldine, **do not dis- 
turb them: do not say that Iam come home.’’ 
And she threw herself upon a couch, and ordered 
the casement to be thrown open, in order to have 
a clear view of the unclouded starry skies, and 
that the sweet perfumes of the clematis which 
overhung the window, might be wafted into the 
boudoir. That night was she destined to hear 
the fatal truth of Herbertson’s perfidy. She had 
returned from the scene of pleasure to become 
oppressed with care and woe. 


She has left the lighted hall, 

She has flung down cap and plume; 
Her eye wears a softer light 

And her cheek a tenderer bloom: 
And her hair in sunny showers 
Falls o’er her marble brow, 

From its beauteous bands of pearl, 
Free as her thoughts are now. 

She has left the yet glad dance, 
On those gentle thoughts to brood, 
That hatint a girl's first hour 

Of love-touched solitude ! 


Her thoughts were of herlover. She pictured 
scenes of domestic happiness, and she and the 
loved one the presiding spirits of those scenes, 
Her soul was exalted; she believed that more 
than mortal happiness was in store for her. 


And beautiful she looked 
Beneath that starry sky, 
With her lip of living rose, 
Her blue and drooping eye! 


Suddenly she heard murmured voices. These, 


’ however, did not interrupt her thoughts. They 


were distant and indistinct ; but they approach- 
ed, and Geraldine now distinguished the voice 
of her childhood’s companion, May Melvyn, 
She raised herself upon the velvet couch, and 
looking through the clustering branches of the 
clematis, which covered the window, she per- 
ceived May and another female proceeding to- 
wards a seat directly underneath her window. 
They were so close that she could not avoid 
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hearing the conversation. Her name was men- , 

tioned, and then she heard May exclaim,—‘‘I } Written for the Lady’s Book. 

ain so afraid that stupid parson will make a dis- 

covery, and then your life may be endangered.” TO YOUTH'S PAST ROMANCE, 

The other female then took May’s hand, and . . , , 
ressing it to her lips, exclaimed,—* I would “No after friendship ere can raise, 

heave any danger for your sweet sake.” The endearments of our early days; 

Geraldine was struek with horror. She knew And ne’er the heart such fondness prove, 
the voice: she could not be mistaken. It was As when it first began to love; 

Lord Herbertson’s. She was nearly fainting, Ere lovely nature is expelled, 

but summoning courage, she heard the remainder And friendship is romantic held. 

of the conversation, and found that she was de- 
spised, and forsaken. Her name was even The dear illusions will not last, 
spoken of jestingly by May and her lover. This The era of enchantment’s past, 
she could not bear. She screamed and fell sense- The wild romance of life is done, 
less upon the couch. | The real history begun.”’ 

A week after this Lord de Tracey and Lord 
Herbertson stood face to face, attended by seconds | Ye are passing onward, ye are melting away 
and armed with pistols, to receive and give sa- Bright dreams of my girlhood in youth’s decay; 
tisfaction. Lord Herbertson received his anta- No more do your visions around me fling, 

onist’s shot in his pistol arm, and immediately Shale Qonens eeentie oh tat te dealin 
red in the air. The seconds then interfered, N ae ee ae 
o more doth the future seem smiling and fair, 


and the parties left the ground. Encircled with ] ' 
According to the laws of society, Geraldine TELE ORD RAYA, GN CRANES Sy GOIN 
No more doth the world show a prospect bright, 


had received “satisfaction.” But what satis- cman . , 
faction? Did the circumstance of her perfidious | Beaming with beauty and fraught with delight; 


lover having received a shot in his pistol arm al- | That I thought whatever its scenes might be, 
leviate her sufferings? And those sufferings | It seemed but a pathway of flowers to me; 
were almost more than she could bear. Need And I cherished the gleams that each vision threw, 
we deséribe them? Where istheheartthatean- | And firmly believed its illusion was true. 
not imagine all that deep inexpressible woe that 
befel this fair and fragile girl. My girlhood hath taken its flight away, 
But my once cherished visions, oh! where are they? 
But her heart it did not break Oh, where are the hopes, whose shadows of light, 
Though every nerve was strained, Flung beauty around me so clear and bright; . 
That was won and then betrayed, And the summer flowers that seemed to twine 
Discovered and disdained. Their tendrils around each path of mine; 
And the pictured scenes which my faney drew— 
And two yearsafterwards, when the ambitious Ye have all passed away like the morning dew. 
May ey &: who had become the wretched Ye were dreams indeed, and your promises vain, 
sharer of Lord Herbertson’s fortunes, was a/ For the hopes of my youth have been chilled with 
poor and humbled, and broken-spirited divorcée, pain— . 
concealing her shame in obscurity, and. Lord And the world whose beauty, like Eden seemed, 
Herbertson nearly beggared by his Ope courses, Oh! never on me hath its brightness beamed; 
and the profligacy of his wife, had retired to the I found it but d sits benntifel 
Continent, to live ‘* cheaply;”’ the*beautiful and song aso BR ee 
wa . Was the means it used to deceive its prey; 
gentle Geraldine de Tracy was led to the hyme- : prey’ 
neal altar by the exemplary Mr. Atherly, the | And yet they marvelled, 1 turned from its glare, 
light of happiness and virtuous love again irra- | And sought not its glittering scenes to share; 
That its boasted pleasures I would not join, 


diating her path. 
Nor follow the train of its heartless throng; 
8 Bee They knew not how grovelling appeared those 
things, 
Fruit put into an atmosphere that contains no | Compared to my own imaginings; 
oxygen, does not ripen; but the ripening pro- They knew not my spirit was panting to gain 
cess commences when oxygen is supplied. The | A loftier birth, anda higher aim. 
total weight of fruit in ripening is very little di- 
minished. Heat produces saccharine matterin | Dreams of my girlhood! Oh, ye were bright 
fruits; and heat without light will mature them. As the starry gems of a cloudless night, 
: | Your fairy gleams sent a thrill through my heart, 
The colours of flowers depend on light: and | And many a joy did your light impart; 
the colouring matter which they yield becomes | But your scenes were delusive, none, none proved 
red when an acid is added to it, and violet, blue, wun, 
or green, when an alkali is added. Flowers de- | And false were the hopes that your beauty threw: 
compose no carbonic acid, but they convert the | We gueedenep eve your guil aw, 
oxygen in the air into carbonic acid. Like the Gating coy of an Dal time 


- Botanists record 56000 species of various |  Y¢ passed, for a loftier star arose, 
plants ; and 38000 are to be found in catalogues. | And placed my heart on its sure repose; 
— A star whose promise can never deceive, 
There are sixty species of the pepper tree. | ‘Whose hopes for the future will always live, 
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And midst affections its changeless ray 

Still burns unceasing to mark my way: 

In every trial I have found it true, 

For its guiding beams led safely through: 

Its light is fed by a hand above— 

*Tis the star of faith in a Saviour’s love, 

And its beams divine shall direct my course, 

Till l reach that heaven whence springs its source. 
M. Aveusta C. 

Brooklyn, L. I. 1837. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
ELEANOR. 


BY MISS M. MILES. 
** Away! to me—a woman—bring 


Sweet waters from affection’s spring.” 


Sue was wreathing bright roses in her dark 
hair, that young and lovely girl, as she stood 
before her mirror, yet there were shadows deep- 
ening upon her white brow, and some bitter 
thought was compressing a lip that seemed 
meeter far for smiles. Her dark eye flashed as 
she gazed upon her own surpassing beauty, but 
the next moment was dim with unshed tears. 
She was robed for the festival, she would mingle 
with the dancers, and list the honied flattery ; 
and yet there was that in her face that whisper- 
ed her place should not be there. No! Eleanor 
Temple was endowed with a gift that makes 
those who possess it to dwell in 


*¢ A charmed world, lovely, lonely, and apart—” 


The gift of song. The crimson cloud in the 
evening sky, the flow of the silvery stream, the 
song of the summer bird, the simple flower, and 
the dying strain of music all came to her fraught 
with a strange but beautiful language. She fed 
upon Imagination’s ‘lotus fruits;” Fame held 
out her laurel wreath, and Fancy presented a 
golden chalice. The price was happiness. She 
was an orphan, too, but an inmate of her uncle’s 
home, and loved by hercousins—who were proud 
of her talents and beauty. But Eleanor Temple 
poured out all her heart’s best affections upon 
those nearest to her, she coveted love such as 
earth may not give, deeming all beings perfect 
as the ideal ones she created herself—and as she 
found in the daily paths of life her error, she 
dwelt still more within the circle of her own 
heart—and looked upon the world with a dis- 
trustful eye. Homage was tendered at her shrine. 
She smiled—but her soul disdained it. Kindred 
voices whispered in tones of kindness—she re- 
plied in accents of affection, but turned sadly 
away, feeling that their love was not as her’s— 
and as she gazed upon her festal robes, she felt 
them a bitter mockery to her weary spirit. 

** Cousin Eleanor, the carriage is ready,” ex- 
claimed a fairy-like child, running into the room. 
“Sisters are waiting, but I run away from old 
Janet to beg one kiss. Oh, I love you so dear- 
ly!” And the little creature clung around her 
neck. 

Eleanor pressed her close, close to her heart. 
* Yes,” she murmured, * no guile is here.” And 





tears rested upon the cheek of the little Rosa as 
she lifted her head, after imprinting a kiss upon 
it. She released her, and sprung away—a thought 
flashed over her mind—* A few years, and you 
too, fair child, will know the taint of worldli- 
ness.” 

“Beautiful ! most beautiful!” burst from every 
lip as Eleanor entered the stately apartments of 
the proud Lady Fitzallan. The lady herself ad- 
vanced, and greeted the lovely girl with more 
kindness than she was wont to show even the 
young and fair. She led her to her daughter, a 
mild interesting woman, some years older than 
Eleanor, who had been married very young. 

** Here is a protogé of mine, Anna--Miss Tem- 
ple. I intend that you shall be much better ac- 
qainted ere you part. Remember, Eleanor, dear, 
that you are my guest whilst My daughter is 
with us. And now come away, I see many 
jealous eyes upon me for thus engrossing your 
attention, and I intend that you shall lead the 
first dance with yon dark eyed cavalier, who 
might realize some of your own wild dreams,” 
And a glance of her eye soon brought one of the 
handsomest and most noble locking men in the 
room to her side. 

‘Lord Castleson—Miss Temple,” and with 
a bow and smile the nobleman took her hand, 
and led her to the dance. 

The cousins of Eleanor were gay, fashionable 
girls. They loved and admired her, but were 
incapable of appreciating the many springs of 
excellence in her character, and her uncle, kind 
and easy—but too indolent for exertion—was 
satisfied that his beautiful niece was duly ad- 
mired. Eleanor’s mind was of a higher tone 
than theirs. This was not the love she coveted, 
and she learned to veil her best feelings from 
view, and to go forth into the world with a mask 
of smiles to hide her heart. One alone had pene- 
trated this veil. Lady Fitzallan had read her 
character aright, and loving her for her affeetion- 
ate disposition, and admiring her genius, she 
determined to save this young and lovely being 
from years of sorrow. She knew well that 
Eleanor was crushing all life’s brightest flowers 
beneath her feet; that her passionate strains 
were breathings of a weary spirit. She had seen 
ner cheek flush crimson at words of kindness to 
another, and more than once when the still moon- 
light rested on tree and flower, she had heard 
her, when she thought herself unobserved, pour- 
ing out her soul in some sad lay—and she felt 
those talents, that affection purified and exalted 
would render her a being to be almost adored. 

Eleanor’s light form floated down the dance, 
and murmurs of admiration fell upon the ear. 
Her eye flashed, and the hue of her cheek mock- 
ed the bright wreaths that hung above. At the 
close of the dance Lord Castleson led her to her 
seat, and she was soon surrounded by the gay 
and proud, and noble. It was her hour of triumph, 
but as they prayed her to touch the harp, and 
sing one of her own songs, her gaze fell upon 
a group near her. A young wife stood with a 
brow open and serene, leaning upon the support-~ 
ing arm of him who was her “ next to God” 


There was pity in her eye, a sorrowful smile 
upon her face as she looked upon the beautiful 
girl, the spell of whose genius was upon so 
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many hearts. She bowed in spirit to the shrine 
of intellectual superiority—but sadness blended 
with her admiration. “I' was melancholy, and 
she thought it so, to see the music of that fine 
mind brought forth by each rude touch—and 
turning away with a sigh from that radiant 
beauty, she looked into her husband’s face with 
all her holy and affection beaming upon her 
countenance. That look seemed to say— 


** Happier, happier far, than thou 
With the laurel on thy brow, 

She that makes the humblest hearth, 
Lovely but to one on earth!”’ 


Eleanor read her thoughts, and for a moment her 
dark eye was dim with tears, but crowding 
them back she turned away, and begged her 
cousin to go with her to the music room. Then 
it was deep and burning thoughts gushed out in 
music—thrilling the heart with wild melody. 
Rapturous was the applause, but one voice was 
silent. Lord Castleson alone felt that such soul- 
breathed strains could not be praised in words. 
A summons to the dance drew the group around 
her away: she declined joining it, and deeming 
herself alone, she rested her head against the in- 
strument, and bitter tears burst from her eyes. 
Suddenly a soft touch upon her arm roused her; 
she looked up, and Mrs. Seward—Lady Fitzal- 
lan’s daughter—was earnestly regarding her. 

“You are wearied with all this pageantry,” 
said she, kindly. ‘ Will you come with me, 
my deart Iam about stealing a few moments 
to visit my sister, and Isora will, I know, wel- 
come Miss Temple, not for her soul’s lofty gifts, 
but from love for all her affectionate qualities.” 

A pretty apartment it was, the windows of 
which opened into the garden. A couch was 
before one of them, and upon it reclined a fair, 
sweet girl. There was something inexpressibly 
touching in the perfect purity and innocence of 
her pale face—ever and anon bursts of merriment 
or a faint tone of music was borne to her ear 
from the rooms below. Her gaze was upon ice- 
touched trees and shrubs, that glittered as dia- 
monds in the moonlight. 


«In her eye 
Which glanced as dark clear water to the sky, 
What solemn fervor lived ! and yet what woe 
Lay like some buried thing, still seen below 
The glassy tide.” 


She looked up as the door softly opened, and 
with a sweet smile greeted her sister and Eleanor. 

“And you leave the halls of mirth to visit 
such a sad invalid as I am,” said she in her low, 
gentle tones, after conversing some time. * "Tis 
few who would so do—but, without flattery, I 
may say that Miss Temple has /eart as well as 
imagination. I loved you before I saw you, for 
my dear mother esteems no one more highly ; 
and she intends to domesticate you in our own 
dear home for a while. You will forget that you 
are the child of song, and the bright star to whom 
all eyes are directed.” 

“Oh! ’tis a melancholy gift; I shadow forth 
such love as earth can never give ; I picture all 
that is bright and beautiful, and feel that all is 





delusion, fading away as the sunbeam or the 
evening cloud. Oh! for only one heart to love 
me as I would be loved,” she exclaimed pas- 
sionately. 

‘Such love the world gives not,’’ said Isora 
Fitzallan, laying her hand on her arm, in an im- 
pressive manner. ‘“ Fair girl, you bow beneath 
ideal woes ; long, long may it be ere you drink 
the cup of real sorrow that has been my portion. 
There is a love that has no touch of bitterness— 
a higher, holier one. Come to me to-morrow, 
and I will tell you of my own bright days, ere 
the storm-cloud barst—and now good-night,” 
and she kissed her cheek, and motioned her from 
the room. 

“* My sweet sister!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Seward, 
as they descended to the halls of mirth, * her 
life has been no fairy tale, and yet there is one 
good genie who has brought her the talisman of 
peace.” 

Night waned, but still the young and beauti- 
ful deserted not the wreathing dance. Enchant- 
ment seemed to have spread her mantle over the 
scene, and who would have deemed that so many 
passions were sleeping beneath those beaming 
smiles. 

Eleanor Temple stood apart from the gay 
scene, with the cold moonbeam lightening up her 
white brow. Lord Castleson joined her. 

** Will you sing me one sweet song, lady, ere 
we part?” he asked, in a voice of rich music, and 
= dark and brilliant eyes were bent upon her 
ace. 

She complied, although the rich crimson 
mounted to her cheek at his glance. She was 
thinking of him at the moment. He was just 
such a being as she had thought would make 
life’s path a path of flowers. The sonl’s nobili- 
ty wes stamped upon his brow. She knew it 
not—but yet that fair girl was dreaming of hap- 
piness. Alas! ’tis not below. 

“I have heard much of your soul’s gifts,” 
said Lord Castleson, after the song was finished. 
“* Fame has proc.aimed your triumphs—and all 
bend at the shrine of the salestespalbte, lady, al- 
though I am not an Highland seer, yet I have 
read you well. Fame, homage, and the world’s 
praise satisfy not that heart—your sphere should 
be amidst the sweet endearments of home. There 
only is it woman wins such love, as you would 
win. Love that shrinks not at the storm, or 
tempest, but burns still brighter amidst ruin and 
decay. Love that deems, even where the cheek 
has become pale, and the eye dim with age, that 


**« There is but one beloved face on earth, 
And that is smiling on him.” 


You are wasting all life’s brightest hours. Turn 
from the dizzy height. Be warned—farewell:” 
and slightly pressing her hand, he vanished from 
the room. 

‘* True, too true,” she murmured, bitterly; “ I 
cannot win the love I hold beyond all price, and 
I will win myself a name. ‘The world shall feel 
my powers. But still ’tis all a mockery.” 

Early the next morning Eleanor joined Isora 
Fitzallan in her own pretty boudoir, Some of 
the village children, to whom she had been giving 
instruction, were just leaving her. One little 
girl lingered behind the rest. y 

‘Do you want anything to day, Ellen?” asked 
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Miss Fitzallan, with a smile, holding out her 
hand to her. 

“Only to ask how you feel to-day,” said the 
child, with a bashful curtesy, then emboldened 
by the kind Jooks of her friend, ** Miss Isora, 
John Morson has given me a little white dove, 
and I have brought it to you—will you take it ? 
for every one says you are so good, that I thought 
the dove must be just like you,”’ and she unco- 
vered a small basket that she held in her hand, 
and gave the bird to Isora. 

“What a pretty little creature—thank you, 
love, for the gift. And, Ellen, come to me to- 
morrow, and you shall have a new dress to carry 
old Ailsie. You will like that better than if I 
gave you toys—for she is very poor—good- 
morning ;” kissing her healthy cheek—and the 
delighted little gir] bounded after her playmates. 

‘“* Eleanor,” said the sweet girl, after a pause, 
** you see one who has numbered only one more 
summer than yourself, obliged to linger on, day 
after day; deprived of health, and all that makes 
the golden promises of early years. And yet 
I am resigned. You weave the web of such 
bright fancies as can never be realized. You 
seek the idol, Fame. You triumph in the spells 








that are cast by your magic strains around many 
aheart. *Tis all adream. There was a time,” 
and her voice became tremulous, ** when this 
faded cheek could shame the rose’s dye—when 
Isora Fitzallan’s smile was the meed that many 
sought in return for lavish flattery. There was 
one, but one, to whom I bowed—one gifted with 
all that could make the sunshine of a woman’s 
life. In him I garnered up my earthly hopes. 
I deemed him so lofty and noble that the taint 
of sin could never dim his brow.” Isora became 
ale as marble as she stopped a moment to col- 
ect herself. Remembrances so sad were strain- 
ing over her heart, that her slight form shook 
like the aspen—but she went on,—* Ele fell ; 
He bowed down to the shrine of intemperance, 
and one by one the bright links in the beautiful 
chain of intellect were broken, and he became 
such an one as even the love of woman shrinks 
from with loathing. A year ago in town I was 
stepping from the carriage, when my progress 
into the house was impeded by an immense 
crowd around a human body. I gave one glance. 
It was him on whom I had poured out all my 
wealth of young affection. Disfigured, mangled, 
no trace but to the eye of love of that once gifted 
being. I gave one piercing scream, and spring- 
ing forward, fell senseless beside the suicide. 
In falling I injured myself, and for weeks life 
was tome ablank. When I rose from that bed 
it was acripple, as you see. Oh! you know 
not half the bitterness, the depth of woe— 


**In a young blighted spirit.” 


Bright girl! I found that love was not of earth; 
and my sorrowing spirit turned chastened to its 
God. Here,” laying her hand upon a small 
bible, ** is the balm for the wearied soul. Take 
it—as a gift from me—and when imagination 
would lead you astray—when you would waste 
life’s precious moments over ideal griefs—think 
of me, and from that sacred volume learn of that 
holier love—that can never pass away. 1 cannot 











go into the world, but [ gather many dear ones 


endeavoring to appear cheerful, “is every day 
invaded by that group of children. I love to 
teach them, and to win their artless love. And 
sometimes I feel even happy. But there is 
mamma, dearest. Wipe away those tears, and 
when next we meet you Shall see Isora herself 
again.’ 

or What are you dreaming of, dear ?”’ said Lady 
Fitzallan one morning, @8-Eleanor was sitting 
absorbed in reverie. 

She smiled— 

“*T was thinking what had become of all my 
dark thoughts since I had been with you. You 
have fairly overcome the Evil Spirit, for I can- 
not help deeming myself beloved in this dear 
home. All my teverish thirst for the world’s 
praise is passed away since Isora taught me a 
better lesson. Oh! I am so happy here. It is 
so like my own first home.” 

‘* But Anna leaves us to-morrow, and her pre- 
sence, and that of those two little cherubs, has 
been something of a charm to bind you to us,” 

“* Yes,” said Mrs. Seward, **I have tasked all 
my powers of pleasing to charm Eleanor, and 


have succeeded in whiling her away from yous 


for the present. I intend showing her what do- 
mestic happiness is in my oWn quiet home. So 
you must part awhile.” 

«Tis even so,” said Eleanor, in reply to her 
friend’s took, ** I cannot bear to be parted from 
these little cherubs.” 

“I will give you leave to go then,” said the 
lady, with a playful smile; and added, with an 
arch look,—** since you acknowledge some care 
for you, I should be surprised if you found not 
only all Anna’s proteges, young and old, to be 
in love with you, but some dark eyed cavalier 
like a certain one I claimed for you one memo- 
rable evening, some time ago.” 

Eleanor blushed, and turned away, then smi- 
lingly answered her— 

*+ He told me some truths, however, that same 
mysterious knight. He first led me to think that 
I was made for something better than to cast to 
the dust life’s fairest wreaths; and then Isora 
won me from my own dark self. The veil was 
lifted, that in the world’s ** crowded mart” con- 
cealed all that makes the better part of our 
nature. When first I saw that simple child 
bring her its offering of affection, a dove stain- 
less and pure as herself, I felt that love did ex- 
ist free trom taint. Here I have learned to prize 
the more humble virtues, and to feel that love 
such as I dreamed of dwells not below—but love, 
trusting love, purified and holy, more precious 
than gems or even Fame’s proud garland, may 
gild our pathway here.” 

* * * * * » 

Mrs. Seward’s house was in one of the most 
fashionable squares of London; and though she 
mingled much in the gay world, yet it was in 
her own home that her character was fully known 
and admired. ‘There, when her husband return- 
ed, weary and often dispirited, for he was a states- 
man, respected alike for his uprightness and af- 
fable manners, her smile dissipated the slight 
cloud, and with her music of wit she would 
charm away the hours until he would go forth 
again to his high duties, feeling that his own 
fireside was the bright spot in life to him. She 
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around me, and my little sanctum,” she added, 
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gradually won Eleanor, whose themes of song 
had been passionate Jove, to restring her lyre, 


and 
and all who read her thrilling lays felt that the 


heart wa® touched and purified— 


** Young cheeks around that bright page glowed, 
Young holy hearts were stirr’d, 
And the weak tears of woman flowed 
Fast o’et each burning word,” 


“© What! my quiet Anna talking of a Fancy 


Ball?’ exclaimed Mr. Seward, as he was lin- 


gering over the breakfast table—** I am amazed!” | 


pictare woman in her own true character— | 


, the stranger, who had collected a crowd around 
| him, turning to Eleanor. He had beem playful- 
ly foretelling the future, ‘ 

“T believe not in second sight,” she smilingly 
answered. ‘ A]] auguries fail in my Own case, 
but I will not retreat now. Come, iow forth 
my destiny.” 

He slowly and solemnly repeated this stanza: 





** Darkness and light, the shadow and pall, 
A humble bride and a lordly hall, 

Wooed and won by a peasant churl, 
Wedded for aye to a belted Earl.” 


“1 shall amaze you still more,” replied Mrs. | 


Seward, **when | inform you that I have given 
out my five hundred ‘invitations.’ Eleanor 
smiles. Ah, my dear, you are thinking of my 
promise of showing you happiness in my quiet 
home. 
ness after all—some kind fairy must lend me her 
wand, however; for how I shall manage my va- 
rious eharacters I am puzzled to know.” 
“ Well, my dear, you have more dramatic 


talent than myself, therefore I shall not intertere, | 


otily to say that you have earle blanche as to ex- 
ses, and at the same tifhe, to stipulate that I 
may be allowed'to appear in propria persona. 
So good morning.” 
* 


* * e 
** Within "twas brilliant all and light, | 
A thronging scene of figures bright.” 


And Eleanor Temple threaded her way through 
many an apartinent transformed, as if by magic’s 
power, from the quiet that was wont to reign 


around, into halls of festal mirth. She had 
chosen the costume of a Scottish peasant girl, 
and gracefully was the plaid thrown around her, 
and the snood confined tresses dark as the raven’s 
wing. Charmed by the novelty of the scene, 
she stood apart, near the entrance of the Ball 
room. 

‘She fancied the whole some dream of romance,” 
repeated a voice pear her. 


tain stood by her side. ‘There was something 
familiar in that voice’s tone, and it seemed as 
past remembered music to her ear. She looked 
yound for Mr. Seward—he came forward. 


** My friend from the bonny braes of the North | 


would seek your hand for one Scottish dance, 


fair lady,”’ said he, ** none save yourself appear- | 
ing in the dress of his * ain countrie ;’ but, being. | 
a good knight and true, he has vowed to conceal | 


his name and bearing this ovale, and to throw 
the glove to any that shall deny Miss ‘Temple’s 
being the queen of wit and beauty.” 


‘* So stately his form, and so fair was her face, 
Sure never a hall such a galliard did grace.” 


But why did Eleanor’s face wear such a per- 


lexed expression! evident 
new her well, and there was a something in his 


air that brought past times to mind. There was | 


a bright flush on her cheek when she met his 
glance; arid as Mrs. Seward marked: her dark 
eye fall beneath his gaze, she exchanged a sig- 
nificant smile with her hasband. 

** And you do not believe in auguries?” said 


Well, perhaps | have a plan of happi- | 


She started and | 
turned—one in the dress of a Highland Chief- | 


The stranger evidently | 


** Why, what a contradiction,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Seward, who was attired as a Gypsy. 
** False seer, | can read it beiter,”’ and she laugh- 
ingly took the hand of the beautiful girl. 

* Flowers around thy pathway, and thy home 
amidst earth’s sunny places. Love, with its 
radiant halo to encircle that brow, and happiness 
to dwell in the heart.” 

““I may not gainsay you,” answered the 
stranger, ‘* but, lady, note well each prophecy. 
May the last be truest,” and mingling with the 
crowd, he vanished. 

Weeks passed on, and Eleanor Temple was 
| happy. ‘Then the tidings came of sorrow in her 
_ uncle’s dwelling. The fever spirit had not stay- 
' ed his wing, tll the bright, thoughtless girls, 
| her kind old uncle and her darling little Rosa 

were all brought low with disease. Eleanor Jeft 
the friends so dear to her, and was soon by the 
bed of sickness, They knew her not, as she 
bathed the pallid brow, or held a cordial to the 
parched lip. Fearless amidst disease and death 
she stood as a ministering angel. All passed to 
the ** dark valley” save the good old man, and 
Eleanor, with a weeping heart, bent over the 
lifeless forms of the young and beautiful, and 
_ then turned to cheer the grief of infirm age. Sor- 
row seemed to have marked him as its own. 
Careless of his affairs, in a few months after his 
recovery, he found himself reduced from splen- 
dour and affluence to comparative poverty. Only 
one small estate in the west of Eagland remain- 
ing tohim. hither Eleanor accompanied him. 
She who had been worshipped afar off as some 
| bright particular star was now to tread the hum- 
| ble paths of life. The pinions of her soul did 
; not droop. Day by day did the burning words 
woven into many a song and lay, yield them 
the comforts of life. The first breath of morning 
fanned her cheek, and her rich tresses were often 
wet with the evening dew, as she bent over her 
| task. To Lady Fitzallan or Mrs. Seward she 
had not written. She would not stoop to solicit 
assistance even from them, but well they knew 
| whose were the strains that were sung in hall 
| and cot. Summer and winter had passed away, 
| and her uncle, Mr. Temple, failed daily. One 
evening, as she bent over his couch, a knock 
at the door of their humble dwelling startled her. 
| She was alone with only one servant; but open- 
ing it, there was borne into the low apartment a 
wounded man. He was senseless, and with 
quick humanity she hastened to procure restora- 
tives. He was dressed in a humble garb, but 
| there was something in his look that awakened 
many buried memories, but she could not fancy 
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why. He had fallen from his horse and was se- 
verely injared. Eleanor left him to the eare of 
the old domestic, and hurried back to her uncle. 
His spirit had passed forever. She felt alone in 
the world, without one kindred tie; but she 
mourned notthat full of years he had been called 
to his rest. 

Day after day passed on, and the stranger was 
recovering gradually from his wounds. He had 
walked around their smal] garden once or twice, 
and was making preparations for his departure. 
Eleaaor Temple’s spirit had worshipped before 
him. She felt 


** How eloquent, how beautiful, 
Like morning in the North: 
Melting away the dreary ice 
His noble mind came forth!” 


And love pure as ever dwelt in the heart of wo- 


man was poured out upon him, who was now | 
dearer to her than aught on earth.. The cheek | 
had become pale, and her voice more low in its | 


gentle tone. A few days, she thought, and 1 
shall dwell alone, the last of my house. 


He had told of his birth and station. A pea- 


sant boy, he had early discovered talents for | 
painting, that attracted the notice of the noble- | 


man, upon whose estate his parents dwelt. He 
had taken him into his family, and educated him. 
And he was now returning from ary the por- 
traits of a noble family, related to his lord. He 
had given him a pretty cottage in a picturesque 
part of the estate to which he was now going 
—but he told Eleanor that he should stop by the 


way to inform his patron of his success. In 


three days he would be on his journey. 
. ow 2 * 

Night, with all its pageantry of stars: Eleanor 
stood gazing upon the heavens. The stranger 
sought her side. 

“Eleanor, my bright and beautiful, have 
won your love: but can you, the highborn and 

ifted, be content to follow the humble painter’s 
ortunes. To mingle with the world, and see 
those who worshipped you in other days—smil- 
ing with scorn to see you the humble bride of 
the peasant artist. °Tis a lowly lot, dearest, for 
one so young and fair; and Horace Tinmouth 
has only a true heart to give in return. Your 
able friends, too, who have sent to you as toa 
cherished child to share their home—will they 
not look down upon your choice?” 

Eleanor put her hand in his, and looked in his 
face with all a woman’s beautiful confidence and 
affection. ‘ Your people shall be my people, 
and your God. mine.” 

“ Thaoks, dear one; you are all mine own,” 
exclaimed the youth, as he imprinted the seal of 
their faith upon her white brow. 

Day drew to its close, and a radiant sunset 
made earth’s beautiful places to look still more 
beautiful when the humble equipage of Horace 
Tinmouth entered the grounds of his noble pa- 
tron. Itstepped before the proud mansion. 

“* You can rest awhile in one of the side rooms, 
until I conclude my business,” said he to his 
bride, as he assisted her to alight. ‘ Having 
made your choice, Eleanor, you have too. much 
soul to shrink now.” 

He led her thronzh the hall, and up a spacious 
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Staircase, and throwing open the door—a room 
through the windows of which the rich sunset 
streamed—she was folded in a moment in Lady 
Fitzallan’s arms; Mrs, Seward. stood @lasping 
her hand, and Isora half rose to meet her. 
“Welcome, most welcome,” said the lady, 
releasing her from that fond embrace. 
Eleanor pressed her hands to her forehead, 
| and cast a bewildered lookround.s There they 
| were surrounding her: all whom she held so dear. 
| She clasped her hasband’s arm,—* Where am I, 
| Horace?” she demanded, almost wildly. 
* Be calm, love,” said he scothingly, “you 
| are in your husband’s home, and welcomed toit 
by his kindred. Forgive the deception we have 
practised—but you were too proud to seek in 
poverty—the friends who loved you, and having 
a clue, they traced you to your retreat, And now, 
Eleanor, you are re-united never more to part, 
The love you coveted is gained, and amidst the 
endearments of home you will forget the laurel 
ever graced your brow.” . ‘ 

“ But who, who are you?” asked Eleanor, 
still in amaze. Then, as conviction flashed on 
her mind, she exclaimed,—* Lord Castleton— 
you are! It must be,” and meeting thesmile of 
Lady Fitzallan, “yes! now. I see it all. But 
what kindred tie is theirs?” ; . 

“* Yes, dearest,” replied he, “ you see the Lord 
| Castleton who warned you. The Highland seer 
| who so truly shadowed forth the future. And 
| the peasant who claims a sweet bride,”’ he added, 
| poceaia her to his heart, “* Horace, Earl of 

itzallan.”” , 


nO Mee 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE OLDEN CHURCH. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Wuen Sabbath bells ring loud and clear 
At evening’s calm and solemn hour, 
And groups are gathering far and near, 
From many a cot, and hill,and bower— 
1 love to join the cheerful throng, 


And chant the sacred vesper song 
In the Olden Church. 


Enshrined in trees—I see it now, 
The peaceful moon shines o’er the spire, 
As on Judea’s mountain brow, 
Once kindled the celestial fire— 
She seems to pause, and bending low, 
Asif her warmestrays to throw 
On the Olden Church. 





Far down the silent azure sky, 
A lone, pale star is mildly beaming— 
Day’s sentinel—with chastened eye, 
Among night's sombre shadows gleaming— 
Slowly it sinks—tiil noughtis seen 
Above the place where alders lean 

Round the Olden Church, 


How many souls by mercy led, 
Beneath that roof have been forgiven 
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Go lock upon yon grassy bed, 
Gaze op their blest abodes in heaven; 
\ es 
Oh, this is surely holy ground, 
For blissful pathways may be found 
Through the Olden Church. 


Age-mantled walls! in their still shade 
*T were sweet to pass death’s noiseless sleep, 
No sound disturbs the quiet glade, 
Save when the mourner comes to weep— 
Oh! I would ask a resting place— 
A simple stone—some guiding trace-- 

Near the Oldeg Chareh. 


a 


For the Lady’s Book. 


A WHIP AGAINST A SWORD, 


An historical tale, translated from the French 
of Frederic Soulié. 
BY SAMUEL F. GLENN. 


[The following scene took place at a meeting held 
several ancient Celtic chiefs, under the domination 
King Ambigat. } 


’ 
An extraordinary concourse of travellers were 





hurrying themselves on the tortuous routes | 


which wind, serpent-like, the hills and cross- 
ways of the forests and marshes of the Celtique. 


Into the country of the Tectosages, towards the | 
place where is now situated the town of Cir- | 


cassone, a numerous corivoy had advanced into 
the plain. At the head, in @ car drawn by two 
horses, was a handsome young man; who, with 
his back tarned towards the horses, cast a long 
look on the crowd which followed after, and ap- 
peared to send a last farewell to the spot which 
he had quitted. This crowd, which he contem- 
plated from time to time, presented a miserable 
spectacle; it was composed of men badly dress- 
ed; their trowsers were torn, their. tunics of 
coarse linen, were of a sombre colour, and the 
girdle from whence hung their swords,” was 
without ornament. ‘The misery which.was ex- 
hibited in their habiliments was still more cruelly 
shewn in the men theinselves; almost every one 
had a sickly complexion, and their limbs were 
lank and poor. The panting females, shewing 
in their aspect the result of their toil, carried their 
children on their shoulders. . From time to time 
they attached their hands to the end of the chariot, 
wherein their husbands were sadly lying, from 
excess of fatigue, and this additional weight gave 
great labor to the ~—_ much weakened horses 
who drew the cars. The long file ascended a 
hill, and the sun of May added the strength of 
her rays to the fatigue of the march, and to the 
labor of the ascent. 

Near the chariot, which headed the company, 
was a man with white hair and beard, mounted 
on an ass, who, with its master, appeared in bet- 
ter order than any of the restof this motley com- 
pany. Arrived at a certain height, the young 
man surveyed the line of chariots, which were 
separate, and at certain distance one from the 


| 
| 


| 





other; no one touched the preceding one; it was | 


as an immense serpent which disjointed strove 
to connect the various links into a whole. Afier 
considering a moment this spectacle, the youn 
man turned towards him just mentioned, 
and with a sonorous voice, tempered by the 
smoothness of entreaty, spoke to him 

* Astrucion, turn and behold onr warriors and 
their wives; with what great pain they follow 
my car; it would be well to moderate the fire of 
my steeds. Take thy harp and commence some 
song which may reanimate their courage and 
render them forgetful of their fatigue.” 

The old man regarded the speaker with an air 
of raillery, and responded to him: 

** Bebrix, where is my part of the booty for 
which I sing.” 

“ Thy part of the booty, bard?” replied Bebrix, 
“but if I lack thy songs to animate my men to 
the conquest, how shall I arrive there if you re- 
fuse me.” : 

“ Cursed be the day when I attached myself 
to the fortune of a chief so poor as thou art!”’ said 
Astrucion. 

** And curses also on the day,” replied Bebrix, 
“‘when I made choice of you for my bard; you 
who was chased into the sacred forest for being 
drunken during the ceremonies. and for having 
stolen a lamb from a widow, who had offered it 
as a sacrifice for the life of her son.” 

‘** The crime has not been proven, Bebrix,” re- 
plied Astrucion, ** and long previous to that time 
had I witnessed the prosecution of men of my 
science, it is part of the destiny of virtue that it 
should suffer on earth.” 

Bebrix cast a look of contempt on the wreteh- 
ed bard, and bending his head on the front of his 
car, he crossed his arms, and was silent. But 
Astrucion continued to speak-as he followed the 
car, and said to him: 

** You look upon me with displeasure, Bebrix, 
because I am poor, and that I have been econo- 
mical of my own; thou art more, Bebrix: you 
smiled when I spoke of the persecution which at- 
tended virtue, and what is my history is thine. 
Thy family is of antiquity. Thou art young,— 
thou art handsome—thou art brave amongst the 
bravest—but thou art poor, and when you de- 
manded of Valla her love and her hand, she 
laughed at thee, and her father, the old Ruscin, 
bid you out of the house. It is not many days 
yet when thon wast ordered to conduct our popu- 
lation near King Ambigat, they have preferred 
Saron, who thou hast vanquished so often in our 
games, when thou hast so often left behind thee 
in our wars with Iberia. It is because that Saron 
has the gold, which he gathers in the waters of 
the river Arriégo, which flows into his estate, it 
is he who possesses the abundant dré¥e which 
follows his camp, and which insures to each a 
good repast after a long day’s march. Why is 
it- that thou hast to submit at the same time to 
the disdains of the young lady and those of a 
people? because thou art poor. Why is it then 
that you reproach me with my poverty?’ 

“Tt is not thy poverty, it is thy bad life that 
I reproach thee for,” replied Bebrix. 

“It is. possible,” said Astrucion, “ but who 
told thee that my poverty has not been the first 
cause of my bad life. You are young, Bebrix, 
and thou hast not known what it Is to fight 
against misery alone; but when you enter into 
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life you will find besides poverty, fierce passions 
which will assail you, and which are brought to 
poverty’s aid. These passions you have within 
thee, Bebrix ; I have remarked that when Saron 
appeared before the people, with his gold chain 
and bracelets, that your eyes were cast upon him 
with an intensity of glow that appeared equal to 
the shining metal on the wrists and breast 
of thy rival. When King Ruscin had ordered 
thee to leave his house, you shewed no humility, 
you shewed no pride, you kept silence ; you did 
not cast your eyes to the earth as one abashed, 
you did not look towards heaven to adjudge him; 
you did not look upon the bosom of the King 
at the place of his heart, to try by the power of 
thy look to kill him. Bebrix, you love gold and 
vengeance ; these two passions which are the 
vices of wealth, are the ordinary children of 
poverty and crime. Be on your guard.” 

“ Bard,” replied Bebrix, without moving him- 
self, ** thou hast done a part of thine office, for 
thou hast given me good advice; but that is not 
that which I requested, and it is not that which 
I still ask. Disorder gains on our march: fatigue 
has taken hold of the most robust; reanimate 
them by thy songs.” 

*“ How shall I give,” said Astrucion,, * to 
others the strength which I begin to lose myself? 
If you could give me something to sustain me, 
say some piece of silver.” 

The face of Bebrix contracted slightly, but he 
bent towards the bottom of his chariot, and from 
a skin sack under his feet, he took a small but 
valuable piece of coin, which he gave to Astru- 
cion. 

‘“* Here is,” said he to him, “ the recompense 
which you exact without having gained it. This 
treasure which I carry, has cost me dear enough 
thou knowest; do not abuse it, then.” 

“ You say truly,” replied Astrucion, “ thou 
hast borrowed this money, and thou art engaged 
to render it again in this world or the other. 
Death will not liberate thee if thou dost not liber- 
ate thyself in this life.* 1t is an error of youth, 
and there is none so imprudent.” 

“ Sing,” said Bebrix ; ** lead my companions 
as far as the end of the march; and when the 
war rages I shall not have made a bad bargain; 
for I tell thee now, I shall so use my conquests 
that it will cause me to live in wealth hereafter 
as well as to repay my previous bad fortune.” 

“I am prepared,” replied the bard; and the 
old man shook his white head, and lifted his eyes 
towards the sky, the usual vulgar expression of 
his face was removed by the false inspiration 
which, from his situation, had become a habit ; 
for at this time where poetry was an occupation, 
poeizy was a trade. Astracion sung as follows: 

: « Forward! 
‘The sacred forest wherein the statue of Theutates 
has groaned ; the strange howlings are the issues of 
his entrails, the monstrous serpents have shewn 
themselves there, and the bloody flames crown the 
highest branches. Forward! 


* The ancient Gauls loaned money on the eondition 
that it should be returned in the other world. With 
the belief that the habits of life continued after death; 
it was a kind of foresight, a manner of hoarding 
money. Didore of Sicily mentions these singular con- 
tracts. 





“It is fome terrible war which is announced 
you. King Ambigat has invited you thither from 
all sides; shall we be last at the meeting? Will 
you enter when our’brothers shall have satisfied 
themselves with blood and booty? Forward! 

** He who does not arrive is more contemptible 
than him who flies. He who has fought knows his 
strength. He who arrives not was certain of his 
cowardice. Forward! 

**If you would not be cursed and railed at all 
your life, if you would not that your sons take them- 
selves-off from before you without your permission. 
Forward! 

**If you fear to be chased for the sacrifices, and 
to wander in the forests as a beast ; finally, if you 
would not that every one should throw contempt 
on your tomb. Forward!” 


This song, uttered with a powerful voice, ap- 
peared to reach every part of the mountain, and 
acted upon the assembly like an electric shock, 
renewed again the strength of the warriors of 
Bebrix. They achieved the ascent of the hill, 
where they were so cruelly at fault, and soon de- 
scended into the plain, in which were already 
posted some camps, all of them surrounded by 
the chariot of the warriors, formed a vast circle, 
to the centre of which were assembled all those 
of the nation which served the same chief. 
Bebrix had soon recognized the camp of Ruscin 
and that of Saron, They were of large extent, 
the chariots painted of various colors in every 
part, the superb and well fed horses were attach- 
ed near the chariots, and from numerous fires 
light was shed from one end to the other of the 
enclosure, announcing that they there —e 
cheer, and that provisions were there abundant. 

Although this appearance of prosperity caused 
a feeling of self-commisseration in Bebrix, yet 
he uttered a cry of joy at the sight of the two 
camps. 

“ Friends,” said he to himself, and addressing 
his own men who had perceived the enclosure, 
** friends, we have reached them. They depart- 
ed two days before us, proud of their wealth and 
scornful of our misery. You see the warriors 
who had refused me for their chief, and the chief 
who had refused you as warriors; they drag 
heavily their riches on the roads, while our 
poverty hangs lightly on our agile limbs, and 
we arfive the first. When they laugh to-day at 
our small number, and at the modest shew of 
our dress, another day we shall rail at them when 
we are found first in the camp of the enemy, 
loaded with gold and other booty, as they are at 
this time with viands and drinks.” 

A long acclammation was responded to Bebrix, 
and his warriors having descended the hill with 
him, he fixed his camp between the two camps 
of Ruscin and Saron, at aw equal distance the 
one from the other. 

While arranging his men and chariots the 
warriors who had followed Ruscin and Saron as- 
sembled at the limits of their camps. They 
hailed the new-comers by long shouts of laugh- 
ter: and during the time thata worn chariot ora 
fatigued horse was with difficulty placed in its 
proper station, they ceased not in insulting 
mockeries against Bebrix and his people. Be- 
brix supported all with calmness, and attended 
to the regulations of his soldiers. But the insults 
became more intolerable when no reply was made 
to them, and soon it was not their poverty for 
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which they rallied the friends of Bebrix, but the 
patience with which they bore the outrage. 

One of these i}l-natured raillers had no sooner 
pronounced these imprudent words than Bebrix 
proceeded towards the camp of Saron where the 
hisses the most shrill, and the cries the most 
violent, issued, and approaching near a car, in 
which was mounted a tall, colossal soldier, he 
said to him :— 

** You tire my patience, Naumes, well, I wish 
you to exercise thy own; but itis not with the 
tongue that I fight ; that is the arm of the weak; 
it is not those either who I fight with sword, 
who fight with the tongue, I would not soil my 
weapon with blood so vile; behold how I punish 
them.” 

Immediately Bebrix drew from the folds of 
his habit a whip, made of a haft of flexible holly 
oak, to which was attached a long lash of hide, 
with this he struck the formidable warrior, who 
was on his chariot. He, at this public outrage, 
raised his spear, and lanced it with fury against 
Bebrix; but the young soldier, watchful and 
light as a roe buck, bounded out of the way the 
moment the weapon left the hands of his enemy, 
and the javelin forced its way deep into the 

round. Bebrix plucked it up for him, and 
throwing it with a vigorous hand into his own 
camp, cried: 

* Behold a spit that we loan to our friends of 
the camp of Saron for to cook our quarters of 
beef.”” 

The warrior, indignant at the insult he had re- 
ceived, took his bucklerand his sword, and fixing 
himself on his car, precipitated himself on Be- 
brix; but before he could accomplish this, he 
touched the earth by a new stroke of the whip, 
which struck the reins, and Bebrix said to him 
with a bantering voice : 

“That is not well sprang, Naumes, and should 
my grey-hounds not leap better, so small an ob- 
stacle, I should have given them ten strokes of 
the whip in the place of one.” 

Naumes uttered a cry of rage, but did not re- 
ply. Armed with his vast sword and buckler, 
he rashed un Bebrix. He whose feet were more 
rapid than those of the swift-footed elk, avoided 
him easily, and retreated smiling before him. 
Naumes followed him with great anger; when 
Bebrix, feigning to leave himself within reach, 
skip aside, while the soldier, thrusting for 
ward himself in his course, got beyond the 
place where his enemy stood and received a new 
stroke of the whip which cut open his shoulder. 
Naumes turned furious, the whip descended and 
struck the face, from which the blood flowed. 
Immediately a howling of rage and pain issued 
from the lungs of the soldier, and the race re- 
commenced again swiftly. 

During this time the warriors of the three 
camps, with their wives and children were as- 
sembled on the limits of the enclosure, and were 
watching with anxiety this strange war. Saron 
was among his men, where he was recognized 
by the splendour of his dress, and Ruscin, who 
had accompanied his daughter Valla, was him- 
self amidst the curious. Before many minutes 
. the fight of Bebrix and of the giant Naumes re- 
sembled that of a hare pursued by a tall grey- 
hound ; the tracks of Bebrix, for to evade the 
enemy, who pursued him with such rancour, ap- 











peared exhausted. Vainly had he many times 
changed his ground, the soldier changed as 
rapidly. The applause of the soldiers of Ruscin 
and Saron excited their warrior against Bebrix, 
while Ais soldiers remained silent, trembling at 
the probable issue of the combat. In fact, Be- 
brix had already moved twice the distance which 
separated the camps one from the other, and if 
the soldier had not gained ground on him, he 
had lost none; it seemed then that this was a 
struggle of strength, and no one doubted that the 
young chief should fall from weakness before 
the robust soldier who pursued him ; already 
even, and at several times, Bebrix had escaped 
from him by a desperate effort. But at the mo- 
ment at which Valla seated herself at the side of 
her father, on one of the chariots which bordered 
his camp, Bebrix uttered a long cry, and turning 
himself many times, while flying he launched at 
his enemy rapid strokes of his whip, and called 
to him with a jeering voice : 

“Come on! come on, Naumes, quickly; see, 
a beautiful maid looks upon you.” 

It was now apparent for what reason Bebrix 
had prolonged his course for so long a time. 
Suddenly he ran rapidly towards Valla—so 
swiftly as to leave Naumes far behind him, and 
to give him time to address some words to the 
young lady. * Valla,” said he, “I exercise thy 
great warrior love to the course, so as to make 
his escape more easy when he shall see the face 
of his enemy.” 

Ruscin, trembling with anger, spoke to a sol- 
dier near him: * Warrior, I shall give you as 
many ounces of silver as the man has drops of 
blood in his veins; strike, thy recompense is 
ready.” 

The soldier, excited by these words, arrived 
within two feet of Bebrix, and he had already 
lifted his terrible sword for the blow when Be- 
brix, enveloping suddenly the legs of the Celt 
with the long thong of his whip, retired violent- 
ly from him, and thus drawing his feet from un- 
der him, made him kiss the earth. Then, before 
he had time to relieve himself, Bebrix continued 
his flight and dragged him along with a rapidity 
that appeared as if he had no additional weight, 
while the soldier sought to attach himself with 
his hands and his valle to the rough earth. In 
this effort the whip of Bebrix broke, and the 
sword of the Celt slipped from his hand. Be- 
brix disarmed, ran to regain the weapon, before 
the encumbered soldier relieved himself, and 
brandished the terrible glaive at the head of his 
enemy; but at the moment when he appeared 
prepared to strike the blow which was to have 
finished the conflict, he darted his sword towards 
his camp, and cried out to the assembly: * This 
is for you still, friends!” 

And with the single handle of his whip, 
which he had preserved, he overthrew Naumes 
as an ox under the axe of a butcher. Bebrix re- 
moved himself a second time. The soldier, 
stunned by the stroke which he had received, re- 
newed the attack as a drunken man ; he had that 
horrible aspect of subdued rage, which is shewn 
in the fury of a battle. A bloody froth issued 
from his lips, and his mouth uttered the most 
violent curses. Naumes had thrown his buckler 
far from him, in the extremity of his rage, for- 
getting that it was the greatest shame of a war- 
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rior—and thinking that it was not more than a | loud voice a chant of malediction against those 


} 


battle, man to man, which he had to sustain | who disobeyed their commands, a profound terror 
against his enemy, and that the victory was de- | took possession of the hearts of the ferocious 


cisive. But he deceived himself. Bebrix had 
attached a new thong to the handle of his whip ; 
and when the Celt#nshed upon him, haying now 
no defence against the strokes of his y, he 
smote him in the face. The exasperated warrior 
advanced under the stroke. Bebrix réteded with 
rapidity, and continued his strokes. Naumes, 
howling aod foaming at his mouth, still advanced, 
and still strack without pity. Naumes 

recipitated himself by covering his face with 
fe hands, a blow of the whip tore open his 
hands on his face. 

Pain did not stop him: but struck by an inde- 
fatigable hand, each step caused him a cry of 
pain and rage. Very soon his dress was ragged, 
flying and bathed in-his own blood. Very soon 
on the naked body, the large blue furrows im- 
printed there by the whip, grew red under new 
blows. In fine, the warrior, not able to seize 
upon him who fought without ecssation, and he 
whom he could not see by reason of the congeal- 
ed blood, which filled his eyes, yielded, by ar- 
restiag himself, the grief of spirit, the feeling of 
impotency crushed the ferocity of his cour: 
and torn by the grevious wounds which pained 
him incessantly, he turned and retreated with 
haste. At this aspect the soldiers of Bebrix 
shouted long acclamations, and the two camps 
of Saron and Ruscin murmured furiously, while 
the young chief pursued the flying Celt without 
mercy, chasing him before him as a beast of the 
forest. % 

“*Stop,”’ cried he to him, “1 am patient as 
you said; “run! ran! I shall pursue you until 
you know how much I am patient!” 

The Celt, seized at last with despair at 
the consequences of his salute, sought in vain 
a place of safety; and Bebrix no doubt would 
have despatched him by the horrible punish- 
ment which he had inflicted, if some sol- 
diers of the camp of Saron had not flew to his 
succour. Bebrix stopped short his chase; new 
warriors issued from the camp of Ruscin, a great 
tumult ensued, and rent the air on all sides. 
Bebrix saw the cars which shewed the flank turn 


slowly on their wheels, the horses harnessed in, | 
| Christianity in the South, and Paulinus in the 


and the bridle reached to those who mounted. 
Each ran for his arms, and the air resounded 
with imprecations with which his name was 
blended. All this was intended, no doubt, for 
Bebrix and his camp, when at the moment this 


furious multitude had assailed them, several men | 


dressed in white linen robes advanced between 
the two conflicting parties. They were the 
Bards who had attended Saron and Ruscin, and 
who had been witnesses of the insults addressed 
to Bebrix, and the retribution which had follow- 
ed. These sacred men had two saintly missions 
among the Celts; one to excite them to the 
combat against their enemies; the othe:, to calm 
their fury when they armed themselves one 
against another. They had permitted the fight 
between Bebrix and the soldier because they had 
found it just, but they interposed between the 
camps, because they saw justice was on one 
side only and that on the less numerous. The 
most angry of them attempted to proceed, 
but the Bards having suddenly shouted with a 
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warriors and arrested them, falling back they 
slowly retired to their camp. 
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WE TRIFLE WITH SONG. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 


Ne’rr say that too slightly 
We trifle with song: 
Ne’er say on a love theme 
We linger too long; 
On principle ever 
That theme I will chose, 
For if not for a-muse-ment, 
Oh, whatis the muse! 


I might have gone rhyming 
Grave doctrines indeed, 
But why pena volume 
That no one will read? 
Without love the poet 
His power would lose, 
For if not for a-muse-ment, 
Oh, what is the muse? 


“rhe dull have already 
Dull prosers enough, 
We never will listen 
To crities so rough; 
To hail the gay minstrel, 
The gay ne’er refuse 
For if not for a-muse-ment, 
Oh, what zs the muse? 


re @ Oto 


In religion the Britons were Deists, or disei- 
ples of the druids; the Romans introduced the 
gods of the Grecian Mythology; the Saxons 
were idolators, and called the days of the week 
after the objects and gods of their worship. In 
597, Pope Gregory sent Augustine to preach 


North. It spread till Adelfrid, King of Deiri, or 
Northumbria, which included Mazima Cesarien- 
sis, sustained the Saxon religion, and made con- 
quests on all sides, slaying no less than 1200 
monks in a battle near Chester. Being after- 
wards defeated and succeeded by Edwin, he be- 
came a convert to Paulinus; and, after struggles 
for a century, Christianity prevailed. 


Sparta, so celebrated in Grecian history, was 
near the modern town of Misitra, in the Morea, 
but no vestige of it above ground has been visible 
for some hundred years. 





Silver was first coined by Phidon, king of 
Argos, about 860, the epoch of the er of 
Carthage, and about 140 years after the building 
of Solomon’s temple. 


Saddles were not used till the third century. 
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THE POWER OF AFFECTION. 


Bricut and unclouded, as her hopes, dawned 
the sixteenth birth-day of Emily Proctor. The 
sun never shone more brilliantly, the winds of 
heaven were hushed and calm, and the silvery 
bosom of the St. Lawrence was as uoruffled, as 
an infant’s sleep. 

The blooming happy girl, looked forth from 
the window, with a smiling Jip, and a bounding 
heart, upon the glad scene; when, espying her 
young friend, Sophia Swift, who was hastening 
to wish her joy, she skipped away from the win- 
dow, and was soon beside her, upon the gallery 
of her father’s house. ‘“ Oh Sophy!’ said the 

girl, ‘* what a lovely day for our sail; how 
Gelightfally we shall skim over the water: my 
heart leaps at the thought. Was it not kind, 
more than kind in my dear father, to plan such 
a charming amusement? I wonder why he gets 
not up—the sun has been peeping in at my 
chamber window, for more than an hour—I am 
all impatience to be gone.” 

“It is quite early yet—we are not to start *till 
eight o’ clock, our friends will not he ready ’till 
then—Tell me Emily are the parties arranged 
for the different boats ?” 

“Yes, and I managed to have your name for 
the same boat as myself. Besides us, there will 
be Charles Dormer, Frederick and Mary Came- 
ron, and I know not how many more: my father 
will also go with us, because, he says it will not 
do to leave so many giddy heads, without one 
steady one to keep them in order.—I wish he 
would get up.” 

** Here giddy one,” said her father, who had 
advanced unperceived by the young girls. **Here 
am I, but it will not be time for us to go, this 
hour—We have a lovely morning for my little 
girl’s fete, and I hope no disappointment will | 
make her eye less bright, when the day is over, 
than it is now, at its dawning ;—ha! our friends | 
are as impatient as yourself; see them assembled 
yonder, consulting, I'll warrant, upon the pro- 
priety of sending a messenger to hasten our 
movements. Go, love, and prepare yourself.” 

“ Oh, the bonnie boat!” exclaimed the delight- 
ed girl, “‘ see their white sails! 1 will be ready 
in a minute,”’ and away she ran. Her prepara- | 
tions were soon completed, and she stood among | 
the gay group ready to embark. The boats were | 
ready, and Emily’s self-appointed cavalier step- | 

forward, and taking her willing hand, led | 

er to a cushioned seat, beneath a canopy orna- 
mented with wreaths of flowers and evergreens; 
and begging her to be seated, proclaimed her | 
queen of the day; then, bending his knee before | 
her, he swore obedience, as her liege subject. | 








The rest of the party, one by one, advanced, and | 
in the same way, acknowledged their beautiful | 


sovereign. Emily, half pleased, half bashful at | 

the scene, turned her blushing face towards her | 
father :—the pleased smile on his lip, re-assured 

her, and she received the !:omage of her subjects, 
_ ifnot with the dignity, at least, with all the grace 

of aqueen, Every thing was now ready, the 

{ 


sails were set and 


‘* The bounie boats with yielding sway 
Rocked lightly o’er the tide.” 
Never did a day promise — enjoyments, 
and never was a day more fully enjoyed. The 


ha arty sailed to one retty, green 
islendadiive the city of Montreal mr Athy 
landed, ‘@nd spent the heat of the day rambling 
about, beneath the spreading trees. Emily never 
looked more beautiful, more captivating, and her 
enraptured father gazed after her, with Jooks of 
such unbounded delight it made one ff to 
see him. There were other eyes, too, thaf followed 
that little girlish figure in its airy movement, and 
upon whose vision a cloud seemed to fall, when 
it passed away; another heart was beating, 
fondly, truly for her. The eyes and the heart of 
Charles Dormer, during that day, knew no other 
attraction, than that of being near, and gazing 
upon the young Emily. 

At length the day drew to its close, and the 
homeward bound party again entered the boats. 
And now glad songs floated on the evening 
breeze—the full deep voice of man, mingled with 
the sweet, low tones of woman, was caught, and 
repeated by a thousand echoes, °till every hill 
and vale seemed answering to the strain. 

The boats reached the shore, the company dis- 
embarked, and then came the * good night,” and 
the whispered ‘“adieus,” and the partings. 
Charles unperceived by all, but herself, contrived 
to breathe a still more tender * farewell’’ in 
Emily’s ear, and to press the little hand, he held, 
one moment to his lips, and then they parted. 

The birth-day, passed : Emily sought her bed, 
and happy were the maiden’s dreams that night, 
for they recalled the scenes of the day. The 
elegant form of Charles Dormer again stood be- 
fore her, and his voice hailed her queen ;—his 
low-breathed words of parting again thrilled to 
her heart, and she felt the warm pressure of his 
lips upen her hand.—Emily awoke, the morning 
was already far advanced, and she arose and 


| joined the family at the breakfast-table. 


“Ha, my Emily,” said her mother, as she 


entered the room, * behold the fruits of pleasure; 
the rose holds not its accustomed place in your 
cheeks this morning, and the heavy sleep arising 
from fatigue, has dulled your eyes.” 

“Nay, dear mother, mine has not been a 
heavy sleep; I dreamed sweet dreams, so sweet, 
as almost to eclipse, the delights of yesterday— 
Well, Fanny,” continued she, addressing her 
little sister, “did you miss me much ?” 

Indeed, I did, and regretted much, not being 
old enough to be of your party; but father says, 
when I am sixteen, which will be in two years, 
he will give us another sail, and I shall be 
queen ?”? 

* And will you permit me to be a subject ?” 

“Oh ! certainly ! what island did you go to?” 

“1 suspect Emily will not be able to answer 
the question,” said Mr. Proctor, * for I doubt if 
she asked it. She was too giddy with pleasure, 
to think of names. It is called “the Nun’s 
Island” because it belongs to the nuns of L’ 
Hotel Dieu; I know not that it has any other 
name. Emily did I not hear some party propo- 
sed for to day 3” 
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“ Yes father; a party to the mountain. Are 
you and mother willing, that I should go?” 

** With whom ?” asked the father ? 

“All who were of our party yesterday, and 
others whose names'I have not heard. Charles 
Dormer is to call for me.” The parents smiled 
and gave their consent. fe ; 

At the appointed hour, the lover came for his 
youthful mistress, who with smiles ‘of antici- 
pated delight, kissed her young sister, bade her 


pa bye, and drove away. ; 
Thus essed the sixteenth year of Emily 
Proctor’s life, one day of enjoyment but leading 


the way to another.—The autumn found her the 
betrothed bride of Charles Dormer; and never 
did bride’s prospects wear a brighter hue. 

**Mr. Dormer is rich,” said Mr. Proctor the 
evening after his consent had been asked, and 
given to the union of the young couple. ‘ Mr. 
Dormer is rich! I quite approve of Emily’s 
choice.” The best of fathers do like to have 
rich husbands for their daughters. 

“ He is very handsome ! I like his frank, open 
man subjoined Mrs. Proctor,—mothers, as 
well as daughters have an eye to beauty. 

“ He loves me!” whispered the maiden, and 
those three little words, in her opinion, were of 
far greater weight than the commendatiow of 
either parent. 

‘* He wishes, on many accounts he says, to 
have the wedding next week—we must do the 
thing handsomely, and have a noble party,” said 
Mr. Proctor, with a genuine love of show. 

‘“* Emily must immediately set about procuring 
her dresses,” continued Mrs, Preetor thinking 
what a lovely bride her danghter would make. 
*‘ Have you decided upon any thing my love ?” 

“No mamma, I'll leave it all to you, if you 
please,” replied the fond girl, her lover’s words 
at their last parting sounded in her ear, “ next 
week, I may call you wife,” he had said, and 
the maiden’s thoughts dwelling upon those 
words and the look, which had accompanied 
them, heeded not the talk of parties and dresses 
that was going on beside her. 

Well, a week soon passes, even the week be- 
fore marriage is soon gone.—The wedding-day 
arrived ; a clear, bright day in early autumn. 
The young couple were united at the altar, and 
returned, after the ceremony, to her father’s, 
where a sumptuous dinner was prepared, and a 


numerous party assembled. Mr. Proctor’s ruling | 
wish was gratified, his house was crowded, his | 


dinner was pronounced noble, his wines exquisite; 
his daughter was married to one of the richest 


young men in Canada; what could he wish for | 


more ? nothing—he was satisfied. 

Mrs. Proctor looked at her blooming daughter, 
and him, who was now, her son, and thought, 
* they are the handsomest couple in Montreal ;” 
and the smile on her lips told of gratified mater- 
nal pride. But other thoughts and feelings than 
pride, will force themselves into a mother’s 
heart, upon such an occasion. Thoughts of 
separation, thoughts, that the loved being, who 
has lain upon her bosom, whom she has watched 
from day to day, and knows each thought of her 
young heart, is now, to go forth, with a stranger, 


to open her heart to other love, to seek another | 
home, and be as a stranger, a visiter, inthe home | 








in a mother’s cup, at a daughter’s wedding.—And 
the bride! is there no alloy to her bliss? hard, 
indeed, and unnatural, must the heart be, whose 
possessor can bid farewell to parents, sisters, 
home, withoutasigh. Never, can woman forget 
the home of her childhood ; never, can she leave 
it—let her hopes, her prospects for the future be 
ever 80 bright—never can she leave it, but the 
hour of parting is one of sorrow. Though she 
love the being for whom she is about to leave 
father and mother, as never woman loved before, 
in that hour, the ties of home predominate. 
Charles led his beautiful bride forwatd, to re- 
ceive the embraces of her parents, to speak, and 
hear the words of parting. The father bent and 
kissed the colorless cheek of his child, and 
blessed her. His voice trembled, despite his 
endeavours to be firm.—The mother pressed her 
daughter to her breast, and her over wrought 
feelings found ventin tears. Emily’s arms were 
around her mother’s neck, her head upon her 
shoulder, “Emily” whispered her husband, 
tenderly in her ear, “come my love, my wife.” 
He gently disengaged her arms, and led her to 
the carriage. 
* * * * * 
“How pleasantly Emily is situated,” said 


Mrs. Proctor, a year after her daughter’s mar- 


riage; **and how devoted Charles isto her. I 
really, don’t perceive the slightest change in his 
attention, since the day they were married—he 
has just made her a beautiful present, upon the 
birth of their child. He is in raptures with his 
boy, and well he may be, for a lovelier infant, I 
never saw. Altogether, I think Emily has got 
the best husband, and is the happiest woman | 
know of.” 

“Except her mother, my dear,” replied Mr. 
Proctor,—the lady smiled, but made no answer: 


| however, her husband seemed to think, the smile 


intelligible enough, for he pressed not for any 
reply: but, himself, continued the conversation. 
“ Yes,” he said, “ Emily has certainly every 
chance of happiness; Charles is an uncommonly 
steady, domestic young man, not addicted to any 
kind of dissipation.” 

“Emily wishes to be nearer us,”’ continued 
the mother, **and proposed to her husband, tHat 
he should take the next house, which you know 
is to be let. Charles, without one word of opposi- 
tion, immediately went and hired it, and the 
are to move as soon as Emily is well enough.’ 

Thus had a year, a year of rapture passed, 
since Emily became a wife. As she looked 
back, each day, almost each hour, rose up before 
her, with its tale of happiness. Each day had 
increased the love of her young heart, for her 
husband, for each day, had proved him more 
worthy. Now, she was a mother, and she had 
seen her beloved Charles press his infant to his 
heart, with glistening eyes, had felt a warm tear, 
fall upon her cheek, as he stooped and pressed 
his lips to hers: and she felt, in her heart of 
hearts, not only, that she was blessed, but that 
her husband was so also. She looked forward 
with delight, to the future, when their infant 
would learn to lisp their names, thought of the 
rapture of herself instructing him, and read in 
his father’s eye, an approval of her endeavors, 
Oh! a mother’s dreams for her infant, are as pure 


of her infancy.—Oh ! there is sorrow mingled ' as their object, but how many things conspire to 
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prevent their realization; how many disappgint- 
ments, that the heart thinks not of, distil their 
poison, and deaden it to many joys, which in 
anticipation had been as glimpses of Heaven. 
Emily in her first year of wedded life, almost 
forgot, that disappointment is the lot of mortals, 
almost forgot that such a thing, as sorrow dwelt 
in the world. Alas! the time was fast approach- 
ing, when the illusion would be dissolved—the 
time of trial was at hand ;—the seed, was even 
now, being sowed, that would ripen, and bring 
forth fruit of grief and despair,—the time was 
near, when the young mother, now gazing upon 
her infant boy, with a heart overflowing with 
feelings, so pure, so unalloyed, they seemed al- 
most emanations from another world, would 
regret, that she had ever given birth to a being, 
whose inheritance was tears, his name a curse. 

Soon after Emily’s confinement, even before, 
she had left her chamber, Charles entering one 
day, told her, that some of his friends had very 
earnestly urged him, to join a party of pleasure, 
a few miles from town. 

** My only objection,” he added, “is, that we 
shall probably not return till late, and I like not 
leaving you so long, my Emily.” 

“ Nay, Charles, I am not so selfish as to wish 


you to shut yourself up so entirely as you have 


done, since my confinement. Go, my love, join 
our friends—only return as soon as possible.” 

“That I shall certainly do. I assure you I don’t 
anticipate much pleasure; nothing, but the urgent 
entreaties of my friends, which I knew not well 
how to answer, occasioned my not giving a de- 
cided refusal. Even now, if you can have the 
slightest wish to the contrary, I will not go.” 

** No, no, I prefer that you should go: I have 
often wished, that you had some amusement to 
fill up, this interval.” 

“Good bye, then dearest! I’ll come home as 
soon as I can leave them.” 

Thus promised the affectionate husband—and 
he kissed his fair, young wife, and his little son, 
and called them his heart’s treasures, and lingered 
with them, as though the thoughts of separation, 
even for a few hours, was painful tohim. He 
little thought, that in a few short hours, the re- 
membrance of his home, and its treasures would 
be drowned in the inebriating draught of worldly 
pleasure; he knew not what a giant power its 
fascinations would twine around him; he would 
have repulsed the thought, that he, could ever 
again, voluntarily seek pleasure away from the 
smiling lips, on which his own had just been 
pusened : he would have scorned the thought, as 
treason to his faithful love. 

Charles had never since his marriage, joined 
in any party, in which his wife did not make one. 
Though fond of society, and gaiety, he had 
strictly adhered to his resolution. For some time 
before Emily’s confinement, she had restricted 
her visits to her father’s; but often urged her 
husband, to join in his accustomed amusements, 
which he invariably declined, averring that he 

referred spending his time with his little wife, 
fore the most brilliant assembly. Upon the 
present occasion, he yielded to the pressing invi- 
~ tations of his friends, and proceeded with a party 
to ** Laprairie,”’ where they dined, and spent the 
afternoon playing at nine-pins. It was an amuse- 
ment of which Charles had always been uncom- 











monly fond, and the fact of his not having played 
for more than a year, gave an additional zest to 
his enjoyment. They continued playing, un- 
mindful of the course of time, till the approach- 
ing darkness prevented their seeing the pins. 
The s boat was now gome, rendering their 
return ‘#0 Montreal, for that t, impossible. 
Charles flushed with wine, and elated by the suc- 
cess, whieh had attended his play, proposed 
having lights, and spending the night in the 
same way, as they had spent the best the 
day :—to this, however, the landlor ted, 
he never allowed any playing after ten o’clock. 
Swearing at the fellow’s insolence, the party de- 
termined to make the most of the time, and 
calling for wine and cigars, they continued their 
game, till reminded that the hour for closing the 
alley was come. They then ordered supper. 
Long after the second hour of morning had struck, 
the insensate Charles sought his bed. What 
were his thoughts that night ? did they return to 
his heart’s treasures, did they dwell upon the 
lovely being who anxiously waited his return, 
upon whose eyes sleep could not descead while 
he was absent—upon whose ear, listening, with 
painful intensity, for his well-known step, even 
her infant’s cry fell unheeded ? did his thoughts 
return to his wife? and were reproaches, mingled 
with the wish to be with her? no, oh no! no 
thought of wife, or child, or home, that night 
visited his heart; the fumes of wine had dead- 
ened the power of thought; the intoxication of 
play ; of gaming! had stifled the fervent, holy 
love, that a few brief hours before had filled his 
whole soul.—-Still he was not quite lost: one 
error may be expiated ; one folly atoned for; one 
wandering step retraced.—It may! but will it? 
will the heart that has turned from its purity, and 
found pleasure in sin, ever be pure again? will 
the mind that has wandered from home joys, that 


* 


angels might prize, and found enjoyment in dis- 
sipation, ever again appreciate the delight of do- 
mestic happiness 1— 

Charles awoke, sick and low spirited; he had 
not been accustomed to indulge in such excesses, 


and was now reaping their reward. However, 
he descended to breakfast, and met the party of 
the previous day, who all joined, in urging 
him, to defer his return home ’till evening; and 
held out the inducement of play to lure him to 
compliance. He declined, upon the plea of a 
bad head-ache; promising, however, to join them 
again, ina few days. He then returned to his 
home. 

“Oh Charles!” said his wife, as he entered, 
“‘where have you been so long? I have been, 
very, very uneasy, and have not closed my eyes 
in sleep since you left. You do not look well 
love—what is the matter ?’’ 


“Nothing, dearest of consequence, only, my 
head aches, which I richly deserve, for having 
neglected you so long. I drank too much wine 
yesterday. I didn’t think my head so weak. I 
assure you, my friends made merry at my ex- 
pense ; they declared, | could not bear more than 
a lady. ‘Thank you, Emily, your cologne is 
really refreshing—after all, you are my best phy- 
sician; your bathing, has nearly cured my head. 
I will leave you now, that you may get some 
sleep ;—naughty one, you have been weeping! — 
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did I do very wrong to remain away so long? I 
could not avoid it.” 

“ Wrong! no, no, only Tam very foolish. I 
imagined all sorts of dreadful accidents had be- 
fallen you—at one moment, I fancied you drown- 
ing;.at another, that you had fallen from your 
horse»—But now, that I see you agaim, and see 
you well, it is all forgotten.” 

Charles’ heart reproached him bitterly for the 
uneasiness which he plainly saw he had occa- 
sioned his devoted Emily, and he half determined 
never to leave her again. Oh! why, did he not 
quite determine it? why, did he not resolve, 
never again to be lured from his happy home ? 
alas ! the remembrance of yesterday, rose before 
him; his head was quite well, and with the re- 
turn of health, came a feverish desire to taste 
again the delights to which, till the day before, 
he had been so Jong a stranger, and which, upon 
retrospection appeared brighter than rainbow 
tints—besides, (oh! how many plausible ex- 
cuses we find for our folly;) besides, he had 
promised his friends to join them again, soon, 
upon another excursion of pleasure. After all, 
there was no harm in occasionally doing as other 
people did—it could not be expected that he 
should remain shut up at home, dry-nursing his 
baby. Emily knew he loved her, but couldn’t 
wish him to be confined, because she was; more- 
over, she had often urged him to join his friends, 
therefore had no cause to complain. Complain! 
as if Emily would complain—she might pine, 
might break her heart, might die! but never 
complain. 

Charles went, as he had engaged, upon another 
party—but why repeat step by step his downward 
course ? every one must anticipate my tale, for 
every one must have seen how sure,though gradu- 
ally, comes destruction after the first step is taken; 
how the heart becomes hardened, and wedded, 
as it were, to vice, and shakes off the sacred ties 
of religion, virtue, love; how the laws of God 
and man are broken, reviled, trampled upon; 
how the elegant, refined being of education and 
talent, becomes debased, an object of scorn and 
derision, an outcast and a by-word. Is the picture 
overdrawn? I appeal to the mother, who in 
his infancy pressed her boy to her bosom and 
predicted, all that a fond mother will predict, 
of great and good for her son; who has seen him 
grow from boy to man, his heart unstained, his 
brow unclouded ; who has gazed, and found no 
fault in him. I appeal to that mother—not, in 
her day of joy, but when that son’s dereliction 
has thrown a cloud and a blight upon her; when, 
in her grief, she prays for death, when she re- 

ets that the endearing name of mother ever 

longed to her, that unto her a son was ever 
born. 

I appeal to the wife, the young, loving wife, 
who has given her all of earthly hope to one 
pure as herself; and basking in the sunshine of 
happiness, the happiness of young love, forgets 
the world ; forgets every thing but that the heart, 
which she has searched by the power of affec 
tion, is beating for her alone. I appeal to the 
wife, when a change has come over her pros- 
pects, her hopes darkened, her heart wounded, 
and her love thrown back—neglected. When 
her husband’s vices have disgusted all others, 
even the mother who bore him; when former 
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warm friends grow cold—she still clings to nim, 
with a bleeding heart clings to him. She knows 
him vile, she knows him despised, but she loves 
him: for she loved him ere vice had set its 
stamp upon him. She seeks to hide his faalts, 
and to clothe her face with smiles, that the world 
may think her happy. Oh! what hours of 
anxious misery must be that wife’s lot! Is her 
husband absent? she starts at every noise; wem- 
bles at every step, dreading some new evil, some 
bitter mortification. Is he with her? the plea- 
sure of his society is lost in the knowledge that 
his home has lost its attractions, that she has 
ceased to be sufficient to his heart, that he is now 
more the world’s than her’s. Is the picture 
overdrawn? 
. * * * * * * 

Another year has passed since the blooming 
Emily became a wife. Alas! whata change in 
one short year; where is now the bloom, the 
brilliant eye, the happy smile, the elastic step? 
one year has done the work of ten; tears have 
made for themselves channels upon that facey and 
faded the roses from that cheek. The young 
mother, who, one brief year before, looked for- 
ward to this time, with anticipated delight, to 
hear her infant lisp a father’s name, now almost 
shudders at the sound. And that infant, whose 
birth was hailed with rapture, and greeted with 
smiles and rejoicing, is now bathed with tears 
of sorrow and disappointment. 

* * * * * 

“Emily,” said her husband, one evening en- 
tering her room, “have you any money about 
you? I wish to pay alittle debt—the fellow is 

ressing, and wont be put off. How much money 
ave you?” 

“ Here, love, is all; will it do?” 

“No: this is not half enongh—surely, this is 
not all you have; what is that pile there? fye! 
Emily, did you wish to deceive me?” 

‘Indeed, Charles, you, must not take that: 
I promised poor Mary to pay her wages to-night, 
and she must have it, for her mother is sick, at 
the point of death. You must not, Charles, in- 
deed you must not take it.” 

‘Nonsense ! you can put Mary off—tell her to 
come to me, I’|l pay her. I must have this or 
go to jail, so take your choice.” 

**Oh! Charles, how can you be so unkind ? 
how can you take pleasure in distressing me so 
needlessly?’ 

“It’s too true, if I don’t pay that fellow, I 
must go to jail; he threatened me, and he’s not 
one to be satisfied with threatening. So take 
your choice, give me the money or not—you 
know the alternative.” 

“Take it—take it; poor Mary will be sadly 
disappointed, she meant to purchase necessaries 
for her sick mother.” 

“« Nay, Emily, if it costs you such a struggle 
to decide between your husband or your servant, 
take your money. I care not to have it upon 
such terms.” 

“* Keep it—keep it.” 

“ But what will you do about Mary?” 

‘I will give her things to make her mother 
comfortable, and pay her as soon as possible. 
Charles will you not spend this evening with 
me? Iam not very well, and I like not being 
alone.” “Alone! where is your sister or mo- 
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ther, won’t they come to you if you wish it? or 
can’t you go and spend the evening at your fa- 
ther’s? I can’t stay at home to night, I have 

omised to meet some friends out at * Mile 

nd.” Don’t go to crying now, or I am off. 
Strange, how easily women ery, say but one 
word in contradiction to them, and down drops 
the tears. What’s the use of your crying, what 
good can it do?” 

* None, none, I know it well; bat, Charles, 
how short a time it is since a tear from me 
would have been agony to you. You were dif- 
ferent then, you loved me, you have changed, 
men do change, but women never. I love my 
husband now, though | know the feeling meets 
with no return, and while I love him, { cannot 
cease to weep for him. It is overa month since 
you spent an evening at home; oh! Charles, if 
you knew how long and dreary my evenings 
seem, if you knew with what an aching heart I 
wait for your return, and when at length, wea 
and oppressed, | seek my bed, how anxiety 
keeps my eyes from closing, or, if sleep does 
fall upon them, the fearful dreams that haunt my 
fancy, oh, my husband! if you knew all I suffer 
you would pity me.” 

“ Pshaw ! 
such absurdities? however, if it will do you any 
good, I'll spend the evening with you. I'll 
just go and pay that bill and then return.” 

« Phank you, thank you, dearest—had you 
not better wait till the man calls to pay him, or 
can’t you send a servant?” 

“No, oo, I had rather take it myself—it’s not 
far—I shall soon be back.” 

“Let me go with you, then—I really need a 
walk; I have not been out for more than a week 
—you smile, Charles, I may then go with you?” 

** I smile at your plan to keep me to my pro- 
mise. Emily, 1 have as yet never broken my 
word; I have said I would spend the evening at 
home, and I will: however, if you choose to go 
with me, I have no objection.” 

That evening the husband passed at home, 
and his wife, happy that she had gained so 
much, exerted herself to the utmost to make him 
contented. She played to him, and sang all the 
sweet songs he used to love, and her smile was 
as bright as in those days, and her voice as 
sweet. Their boy, their little Charles, too, 
contributed his quota of attractions; he climb- 
ed his father’s knee, and pressed his baby lips 
to his cheek, and told “how glad he was to 
have father stay at home.” en bent and 
whispered, *“* Mother cries all the time when 
you ate gone; what makes her?” Charles’s 
heart was not entirely hardened yet, and he felt 
the child's reproof to its inmost core. Emily, 
who read in the varying color of her husband’s 
cheek, the effect of the words, called the child 
away. She wished not that this evening should 
Jeave any unpleasant impression. She wished 
rather to have it remembered as being free from 
even a shadow of sorrow; she thought, and 
justly, that it was not by reproaches, or allusions 
to the past, she could hope to recal the wanderer; 
bat by rendering his home so happy he should 
not wish to leave it; by meeting him with 
smiles, and in his presence wearing the aspect 
of peace and tranquillity. Charles saw and ap- 
preciated the motive that induced her to call 


away the child, bat made no remark upon it; 
but when the evening was over, putting his arm 
about the delicate waist of his wife, he thanked 
her for the pleasant evening he had psssed, said 
it was quite like old times to hear her sing and 

lay. ‘Emily felt the tears swell in her eyes, 
Cat by a powerful effort she repressed their flow- 
ing, and, looking up with a smile, assured him 
the obligation was on her side, as his company 
had made her quite well. 

That night Emily slept calmly, for hope had 
again entered her heart—she thought that her 
husband was not quite lost, and fondly im- 
agined his reformation commenced ; alas! the 


| morning light dispelled her hopes. With the 
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Emily, why will you give way to | 


morning came enquiries from those he had partly 
promised to meet the night before; his associates, 
friends, as he called them, came and urged him 
to jom in their folly and dissipation—Jaughed at 
his “home enjoyments,” and wrung from hima 
oo to meet them at night. Poor Emily saw 

im depart with an aching heart, she felt that all 
her labor was lost, but still resolved to make 
every exertion in her power to save him. But 
what can a woman do, if a husband is madly 
bent upon effecting his ruin? she can but pray 
for him—and is not that sufficient? yes! let her 
go to her Heavenly Father, and pour out her sor- 
rows, and intercede for him; her prayers, the 
prayers of a broken-hearted wife, will not be un- 


| heeded, sooner or later they will be heard. 








Emily did pray for her husband, and loved 
him, and when she heard his well known 
step, though the bitterness of death was at her 
heart, a smile of welcome was ever on her lips 
to receive him—but his race was not yet ran— 
the powers of evil had yet the mastery, he must 
sink still lower ere remorse could touch him. 

The set, with whom Charles was now asso- 
ciated, finding that his wife still maintained 
some influence over him, took advantage of his 
still remaining sense of honor, the keeping of 
his word, and never parted with him without 
appointing another meeting, and winning a pro- 
mise that he would come again. And he did gs 
and very soon he no longer needed urging; but 
gave himself up freely, and entirely to viee. In 
a few short years the handsome, elegant, fasci- 
nating Charles Dormer, was sunk from his hi 
station in the world toa level with d 
and vagabonds—from riches to the veriest pover- 
ty—from the envied possessor of all the heart 
prizes to the despised inhabitant of a hovel. 
Such is the end of vice. Why will not the thought- 
less being, standing on a precipice, longing, yet 
fearing to take the first step, why will he not be 
warned, and turn ere it is too Jate ? Such is the 
end of vice, punishment must and will follow in 
its course. 

. * * * * 

“ wor y is that you?” said Charles, in a 
faint and low voice, as he lay stretched in sick- 
ness upon a miserable mattress, in a still more 
miserable apartment. 

“Thank God he speaks!” said the still young 
and (despite the ravages of grief ) lovely woman, 
as she advanced and bent over the invalid, 
“ Charles do you indeed know me ?” 

“Know you, Emily? surely, love, I have bad 
a strange and fearful dream. I fancied we were 
driven from our home, and knew not where to lay 
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our heads.—But what is this? where am I? 
how came I in this hovel >—ha! there are mad- 
dening thoughts that cross my brain. Was it 
then no dream, but the cursed horrible reality ? 
tell me, Emily, what means all this ? where is 
my boy? I dreamed, or thought I dreamed of 
him, too—tell me not that was no dream—where 
is he? not dead, Emily, not dead—kill me, but 
tell me not my Charles is dead.” 

“* My own husband, talk not thus. Our child 
is far h r than he could have been had he 
remained with us.”’ 

“ Say to more—say no more—It is then all 
true, and no dream. Ves the whole dark scene 
is coming back, with frightful accuracy to my 
mind, I see my beautiful boy dying—dying in a 
barn! Oh God! it is too much! could not even 
he be spared? what had he done, to be cut off 
in the first blush of life? my Charlese————” 

“In mercy was he taken, ere his young heart 
had known the icy chill of disappointment, ere 
sin had cast a darkness over his soul.” 

The husband gazed long and tenderly upon 
the pale and care-worn face of his wife. “My 
aed Emily,” he said, after a long silence, “ the 

light is upon your heart. Yes, the curse has 
sunk deep, all whom I loved are made to drink 
deeply of it. ”T'was not enough,” he continued 
in a low tone, as if thinking aloud, “ ’twas not 
enough, to brand me with the mark of seorn—I 
deserved it. I brought it upon myself. I temp- 
ted my fate, and it is just that I should reap the 
reward : but she, whose soul is pure as Heaven, 
who never sinned but in loving me !—oh, there’s 
the curse, why did she love me? or, why, when 
all the world spurned me, as we spurn some 
venomous reptile, did she not hate me? when my 
boy, my loved one died aad a gaping crowd exe- 
crated me as its murderer, why did she not 
curse me? why came she here with me? here 
to this beggar’s hole? beggar! the vilest beggar 
that seeks his bread from door to door, would 
turn with disgust from such a dwelling-place; 
yet she has remained here, to nurse, « soothe, 
to kill me, with her voice of endearment, her 
Heavenly smile. Let me die! oh God, in mercy 
to her, let me die! see, even now, she weeps— 
till she knew me, her curse! ber bane! she never 
wept—shappiness glanced in her eye, beamed 
from her smile, spoke in ber elastic step—where 
is it now? dead—buried—not in her infant's 
gtaye, but in the grave of her husband’s virtue.— 
Let me die! iv mercy to her, let me die.” 

He sunk lsaguid and exhausted upon his bed, 
and remained motionless. His tender wife hov- 
ered over him, in silence, for she could not 

k. Long that silence continued, at length 
raising his head that he might look upon her, he 
addressed his wife, in a calm and tranquil voiee, 
Emily,” he said, “ when did you hear from 
your nts ?”” 

“Not since we came here, they know not 
where we are.” 

“ Have you not written?” 

“No.” 

** Nor endeavoured, in any way, to make them 
acq@ainted with your situation ?” 

“No.” 

* Will you write now, Emily ?” 

“Why should I? why causelessly give them 
pain ?” 

















“‘ Write Emily, and ask them to receive you 
again to their home; you have no child now; you 
will be but as you were before you knew me, 

** What mean you Charles ?” 

“To repair, as far as is now in my power, 
the evil which Ihave done you. To give you 
back to the state from which I took you,” 

* And can you give me back all that made 
that state dear? Can you give me back the 
thoughtless heart of girlhood? can you give me 
back the love that binds me to you, ‘through 
good and ill, through storm and shine ?’? Can you 
blot out from my existence the last five years? 
can you erase from my mind the cemeeanall 
that I was a mother, that I ama wife? If you 
can do all this, then will [ return to my father: 
till then ‘I am thine, only thine ;’ I will not 
leave you Charles. We were happy one little 
year beyond the power of words to tell; upon 
that remembrance will I live, even should the 
whole future be as dark as the present—but it 
will not, there is hope, even for us, You will 
soon be well, we are young, we can work, and 
the thought, that we work for each other, will 
nerve us to the task. Come love, cheer up, be- 
lieve me, I would not give the blessed assurance 
that now lights up my soul, for all the world has 
to give—the assurance that my husband’s love 
has returned to his wife.” 

* And you will not return to your father?” " 

No: don’t ask me again; I'll never leave 

ou.” . 
a Then, Emily, hear me swear———” 

“No, love, do not swear! I know all you 
would say.” 

“Still hear me. If ever I rise from this bed 
of sickness, by the blessing of God, I swear, to 
devote my future life wholly and solely to yon, 
I will work for you, be your servant, your slavé, 
strain every nerve, till the rose again’ blooms 
upon your cheek. I will live or die fof you.” 

-"* * «* * J@ 


. 

It is now neces to go back @little in m 
tale in order to inforte the readet some qveetl 
glanced at in the above scene... 

The course of dissipation ig) which Charles 
had plunged very soon wasted roperty, and 
left him at the mercy of the wretches who had 
planned and worked his ruin, The home in 
which he lived, and which he purchased shortly 
after his removal into it, he retained the longest, 
even after every article of furniture it contained 
was heavily mortgaged. 

At length the house went too, and he was des- 
titate—he prevailed upon the miscreant into 
whose hands it bad fallen, to leave it on mort- 
gage a certain time, in the vain hope of being 
able to redeem it. He shrunk from isforming 
his wife of the extent of ruin into which he 
had plunged her, of encountering her tearful blue 
eye bent reproachfully upon him. “He, even yet, 
understood not the depths of Emily's character, 
and dreaded reproaches from lips that had not 
learnt their vocabulary. 

One evening Charles, as usual, joined his as- 
sociates at the gaming table, when the person 
alluded to became importunate that he should 
either redeem the house or leave it. Heated 
with wine, and maddened by the insolence of the 
beings who, ashort time before, had cringed and 
fawned npon him, he bade them do their worst, 
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at the same time accusing them of cheating, and 
threatening to expose them. They laughed at 
his threats, but took him at his word, and bade 
him lead the way to the house, and remove his 
family. 

Emily was sitting up, watching beside her 
little boy, who was sick, when hershusband en- 
tered and bade ker take the child, and leave the 
house, for it was no longer his. She begged to 
be allowed to remain through the night, urged 
her child’s sickne&s, and said she dared not take 
him out. In vain were her entreaties, she was 
ordered to leave the honse to its rightful owner. 
Turning from the hardened villain who had thus 
spoken, she asked her husband “ whither they 
were to go?” 

“ You can go to your father’s with the child,” 
he answered. 

“T shall go with you, Charles, be that where 
it will.” 

“Then you will pass the night in the street; 
for I have not where to lay my head,” 

Emily, without answering, took her child, and 
wrap him in acloak, and told her husband 
ehe was ready. He,led the way directly to Mr. 
Proctor’s, but Emily decidedly refused to enter 
unless he did: ‘finding all persuasion uscless, he 
led the way out of town. That night the deli- 
cate, fair Emily, lodged in a barn, her sick child 
pillowed on her breast. In the morning he was 
much worse, exposure to the night air had in- 
creased his disease to a frightful degree—before 
another night closed in, he lay a corpse upon 
his mother’s lap. 

I will not attempt to describe the agony of the 
mother, nor the remorse of the guilty father; 
words could give no adequate idea of either. 
Another night they passed beneath a barn, their 
dead child Fe 
went forth, uncertain where to direct their steps, 
yet instinctively leaving the city—they con- 
tinued theiricourse towards the country. Charles 
procured some, bread and milk at a humble cot- 
tage, of which, faint and exhausted by grief and 
want of nourishment, they both partook. At 
night they reached fs little village, where they 
found shelter in @ peasant’s cottage till they had 
their child buried ; by turns had a him 
in their arms all day, and to part with him seem- 
ed like again seeing him die. 

In a few days they made arrangements with a 
poor widow, proprietor and sole occupant of the 
miserable hovel alluded to, and became inmates 
of her dwelling. ‘Emily was to perform the 

sehold offices, and Charles to procure means 

subsistence as soon as possible. Scarcely 
had they procured a shelter for their heads when 
Charles was taken sick ; a brain fever, occasion- 
ed by the stings of remorse and contrition, work- 
ing upon a frame, debilitated by dissipation, re- 
duced him to the brink of the grave, into which 
he must have sunk but for the unceasing atten- 
tions of his devoted wife. Long was the strug- 
gle between a naturally strong constitution and 
the powerful grasp of disease ; the former, how- 
ever, prevailed, and Emily felt repaid for her 
sleepless nights, her unwearing watchfulness, 
and again opened her heart to hope. She saw 
that the remorse of her husband was sincere, and 
fei:, that even the loss of her child would lose 
half its sting, might she but see her husband 


side them. The'next morning they 


what she had once known him, ere the tempta- 
tion of the world had Jured him from virtue. 

As soon as Charles was sufficiently recovered 
he set about procuring employment, and was so 
fortunate as to be engaged in the only shop the 
village contained. The former assistant had left 
a few days before, and the master was then look- 
ing out for some one to supply hi@ place. As 
his wages were very small, Charles thought it 
best to remain a little longer in their poor dwell- 
ing; he, however, employed every moment, 
when out of the store, in repairing and giving it 
a more comfortable appearance, and very soon 
the hut was so altered for the better, the villagers 
searcely recognized it, and the aged woman 
blessed the day that brought the unfortunate 
couple beneath her roof. 

Thus came and passed the winter. In the 
spring a little garden appeared to grow up, as if 
by magic, around the cottage, and gay flowers 
eS forth their leaves and blossomed in what was 

efore a waste. The place now wore an air of 
comfort, and a sweet voice was often heard from 
the lowly dwelling, and the now happy looking 
Emily was seen bending over and watering her 
flowers, or walking in the dusk of the evening, 
her hand resting on her husband’s arm. No one 
would have thought, to see them at such a time, 
that sorrow had ever abode in their hearts, that 
the fair and beautiful face of the wife had ever 
been paled by care, or the bright, beaming eyes 
dimmed by tears. No one would have thought 
that the admiring gaze of the husband had ever 
| wandered from the being beside him, that the 

lofty brow and stately form could belong to one 

who had ever been familiar with vice, and sought 
| it in its loathsome haunts. 

“Tell me, Emily,” said her husband, one 
evening when they were, as usual, walking in 
their little garden, “ tell me, do you not tire of 
this life, this levelling with peasants? I have a 

| mind to try my fortune some where else; to try, 
| at least, to deck my Emily in something more 
befitting her than those beggar’s garbs—w hat say 
you, shall we return to the city? I doubt not I 
shall find employment more congenial to my 
taste than the daily drudgery to which I am here 
reduced.” 

“Surely, Charles, we are very happy here; are 
we not? as for the beggar’s garbs, of which you 
speak, I would not exchange them for the cost- 
liest robe I ever wore; have you not told me that 
you loved me better in them?” 

“T loved you, Emily, for your tycomplaining 
goodness—lI loved you for the affection manifest- 
| ed in your quiet resignation to our miserable lot; 
but, think you I can tamely submit to see you 
thus debased, and not struggle to replace you in 
thé station from which my folly dragged you. I 
can be happy any where with you—I asi happy 
here—but it does seem degrading to pass our 
lives in this way. Why may not I earn a decent 
living among our®wn class of beings? others do 
it, why may not I? besides, have you really no 
wish to see your parents?” 

“I would willingly suffer much to see them 
again—but, Charles, they have not sought us— 
they have cast us off,” tears prevented her pro- 
ceeding; she Jaid her head upon her husband’s 
shoulder, and wept. At that moment a cry of 
surprise burst from Charles’s lips. A step was 
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heard—Emily raised her head, staggered for- 
ward, and fell fainting into her father’s arms! 
* * . * . 

‘** My dear,” said Mrs. Proctor to her husband, 
as they were sitting one evening alone, “ I ae- 
knowledge now that you were right in your judg- 
ment respecting Charles. His trials and depri- 
vations in that miserable village have had a most 
salutary effect. I think his reformation certain, 
and he is more devoted to Emily than ever, even 
before he became dissipated.’’; 

“* Well he may be devoted toher; but for her 
he would be in his grave. She behaved like 
an angel through all her trials, and he sees 





and knows her wealth. Poor thing! she is sadly | 


altered in her looks.” 

“ Altered! well, I don’t know but she is—per- 
haps she is not so beautiful as she was, but, to 
me, there is a touching sweetness in her coun- 


tenance that goes to my heart. I am sure I | 


never shall forget her look when you told her 
that their property was recovered, the wretches 


who had »btained it having been convicted of | 
fraud ; and when you told her that you had kept | 


an eye upon them all the time they were away, 
but thought it best to leave them to themselves 
awhile—shall you ever forget the look of thank- 
fulness she gave you? The loss of her child 
was a severe trial, but she says she found resig- 
nation in the conviction that it contributed to- 
wards Charles’s reformation. I hope the child 
she will shortly-have will be a boy: it will 
seem to supply the place of the Jost one.” 

Mrs. Proctor’s wish was gratified. Emily 
gave birth to another little Charles. Again re- 
stored to affluence, the happy wife, of a sincere- 
ly repentant husband, who thinks no sacrifice 
too great to make for the being who was his 
guide-star back to virtue; the mother of a bloom- 
ing boy, who bids fair to rival even herself in his 
parent’s affection. I jeave my faithful and ex- 
emplary wife in the full enjoyment of every 
blessing the world can give, rendered doubly 
blessings, by the consciousness of duty perform- 
ed, of trials meekly submitted to, and affliction 
borne by a reliance upon that Being from whom 
all mercies spring. T.— 
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A great anxiety is now manifested, in certain 
quarters, to determine precisely the “sphere of 
woman,” It will not be*found a more easy 
question to settle, than was Pilate’s query, what 
is truth? Indeed the settling of the latter will 
determine, in a good measure, the former. 
Where men understand the ¢ruth in regard to 
their own nature and destiny, improvement and 
happiness, and are prepared to obey its dictates, 
then will they beable to comprehend the true 
sphere of woman. At present. there is scarcely 
a correct notion on the subject advanced by any 
of the writers who discuss it. Men, even those 
who desire the high appellation of christian 
teachers, and profess to believe that women have 
souls as immortal as their own, and a moral re- 
sponsibility, as rational and accountable beings, 
as irrevocable and personal, yet these men deny 
to woman the right to equal privileges of know- 
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ledge and independence of judgment, and would 
fain restrict her to man’s opinions for her rule of 
morals, and manners, and conduct. It is stra 
that good men do not perceive how liable their 
opinions are to error, and how utterly evil in its 
consequences, both for himself and-society, has 
been the exercise of that prerogative of which 
man boasts, his mortal superiority to his female 
companion. 

We only need to advert to these countries 
where the “sphere of woman” is marked out 
and restricted wholly by the power and devices 
of man, to be convinced of the sins and miseries 
which must ever attend the mental degradation 
of one half of the human race. 

In India, and throughout the East, it is the 
received opinion, that woman was made golely 
to gratify man’s physieal propensities. She has 
no companionship ia mind with her lord.. “1 
should as soon think of offering a Bible to a 
donkey as to a woman in India,” is the remark 
of one of the missionaries to that eountry—* the 
females are never taught to read.”—It is not 
their sphere. ; 

The wife is not permitted to sit at the same 
table with her husband—it is not ber sphere. 
The mother has no control over her sons; they 
are early impressed with the idea that she is an 
ignorant, impure and inferior creature, and itis 
out of her bus to instruct them. 

And public opinion, in those countries, main- 
tains all these absurd and wicked restrictions on 
the sphere of woman, by the plea that they are 
required to preserve the order of society.and the 
delicacy of the female character. 

A Bramin or a Persian would be as much hor- 
rified to see one of their wives expose her face 
in a public assembly,y as a Christian man would 
be to hear a “ female preacher”—it would be so 
indelicate. Even to enquire respecting the health 
of the females of his family, is resented by the 
Eastern despot of a harem, as a violation of the 
delicacy of his private life. So easy it is, to 
conceal by fine sentiments, those vicious inclina- 
tions and passions, which are at the foundation 
of that system of injustice which would degrade 
the female sex, by representing their moral jadg- 
ment, and consequently, capacityyfor moral 
freedom, inferior to that ofmen. ©” 

But why, it may be asked, do we advert to 
customs and opinions ‘which no person, in a 
Christian country, approves or would uphold ?1— 

Because we wish to impress on the minds of 
our readers the fallibility of human opinion, and 
the iniquity of perpetuating customs, whith are 
manifestly contrary to the intention of the Crea- 
tor and injurious to the human race. ~ Man’s fiat 
cannot fix woman’s sphere; she mast go to the 
word of God, to the precepts-of the Saviour to 
learn her moral duties, and she must jadge for 
herself how she can best perform them. And 
further, we would impress on every Christian 
heart this truth, that the sphere of woman is as 
certainly extending as the moral light of the 
Gospel is diffusing clearer and wider views of 
the truths it indicates. 

After the first impression whieh the precepts 
of the Saviour, whose as and example es- 
tablished the spiritual equality of the sexesy had 
worn away, men, who professed christianity, fell 
again into their heathen notions respecting the 
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superiority of female intellect, and consequently 
of the female soul. Every where woman was 
denied the privileges of acquiring knowledge, 
which were allowed to, at least, a part of the 
other sex. Then the forbidding of priests to 
marry, stamped and perpetuated the moral infe- 
riority of woman. She was not regarded as a 


“help meet” for men who were engaged in | 
spiritaal things.—And how terribly was this | 


moral and mental degradation of one half the 
church of Christ visited on the Christian world! 
What darkness prevailed, and pervaded the 
minds of men, while denying the lights of intel- 
_— and a spiritual companionship to woman! 


at errors, and sins, and sufferings had their | 
origin from the single circumstance of degrading | 


the moral influence and mental power of the sex 
who must inevitably give the first bias to the 
feelings and tastes of the young! 

But the reformation came, and the great 


Luther, by his marriage and the uniform respect | 
e testified for his “dear | 


and affection which 
wife,” did much to establish, permanently, those 


ptinciples of spiritual equality of the sexes, | 


which the Gospe] so surely inculcates, and 
which lies at the root of social and religious 


—— 
é invention of printing was a blessed era 
for woman. The multiplication of books has, 


in some degree,destroyed that monopoly of know- | 


ledge which men would engross, while learning 
was confined to manuscripts and the schools. 


As soon as books were accessible, the female | 


lently assailed while she was doing the deeds 

that are now so universally commended. She 

was accused, as she says in her letters, of * se- 
| dition, heresy and a general aim to corrupt the 
| principles of the community.”—She was branded 
| asa “Jacobin, and that her actions as well as 
| principles were corrupt and mischievous—” and 
it was asserted that her “* writings ought to be 
burned by the common ha 

And these denunciations were made because 
| She established schools for the poor, and female 

friendly societies to improve the habits and 

character of those who had none to help them. 
| They were made by men, by clergymen, who 
feared that a woman, by outvying them in doing 
good, would rob them of their exclusive glory. 
How contemptible now does the conduct of those 
men appear. How nobly the example of Han- 
| nah More should animate her sex to endure, if 
| so it must be, the reproach and ridicule of the 
selfish and prejudiced, while engaged in works 
of benevolence and in designs of philanthropy 
and improvement; as men come more and more 
to comprehend the spirit and truth of Christianity, 
so will their estimation of woman’s sphere in- 
crease. They will see that the religion of Jesus 
is, throughout, in harmony with female character, 
that he poured contempt on all those pursuits 
from which men claim to derive their exclusive 
power and glory. Riches, and dignities, and 
| honors, and eventhe pride of human learning 
| were counted as nought in his scale of greatness 
—but to be meek, and lowly, and forgiving, pure 


mind received a new impulse, and the beneficial | in heart, peaceful and charitable; these were 


tendency of her awakened intellect, in refining | the virtues that elevated his followers. These 


and purifying the taste and character of men no 
one can doubt, who will read the writings of the 
Old divines, even of the reformers themselves, 
and, compate these with the moral refinement 
which now pervades literature, secular as well 
as religious. 

But woman was not to be confined to the mere 
reading of books. She soon began to feel her 


responsibility as the Educator of the human race. | 


She began to teach and to write: and in those 
countries where the reformation was the most 
thorou abiding, where the principles of 
true re best understood and practised 
—inG tian how has her sphere been ex- 


tended ?—In what is usually termed general li- | 


terature she has taken her true station, by the 
side of man—in science she is rapidly advancing | 
to the same companionship, as the example of | 
Mes. Somerville, Miss Herschel and Mrs. Tay- | 
will prove; while in those writings which | 
familiarize the truths of science to the popular | 
mind and connect physical improvements with | 
moral progress and social happiness, female 
authors are now absolutely taking the lead. 

Yet they have not won this good eminence 
without much effort and many trials. The pre- 
judice, that they were going “beyond their 
sphere” has met thei at every step of their in- 
tellectual and moral progress. Calumny and 
reproach has assailed every first effort of the 
female mind to use its powers in promoting im- 
poo and diffusing knowledge. ven 

annah More, who is now quoted as an ex- 
ample for her sex, by men who are endeavoring | 
to limit the sphere of woman by their own con- | 


e ° | 
fined ideas of moral excellence—was most viru- | 





were the examples he exhibited. And are not 


these virtues more in unison with the nature of 


woman than of man? It would be strange, in- 
| deed, were it not so, for the human nature of the 
| Son of God was derived from woman, the Sa- 
| viour was her seed, and if her intellectual and 
| moral faculties are inferior to that of man, so 
| must the Saviour’s also be. 
Instead, therefore, of there being any danger 
| that the intellectual and moral progres of woman 
| will make her, what is termed, masculine, we 
| hold that her enlightened influence, by diffusing 
| more clearly the simple truths of the Gospel, and 
| establishing right habits in the young, will, by 
making men better Christians, make them more 
like women. 

The celebrated Aime-Martin in his late work 
on Education, remarks,—*‘There is no universal 
agent of civilization exists but our mothers. Na- 
ture has placed our infancy in their hands. To 
this one and acknowledged truth, I have been 
the first to declare, the necessity of making them, 
by improved education, capable of fulfilling their 
natural mission.” 

Yes, it is woman’s mission to educate, and 
she will yet be qualified to discharge her high 
calling. As surely as moral power gains the as- 
—— over physical might, so surely will her 
sphere be enlarged, till it embraces every sort 
of knowledge, which increases real wisdom, and 
influences every movement of society that pro- 
motes truth and goodness. 
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Otto of roses is the oil which swims at top in 
the distillation of rose-water. 
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* Brine out the boy into my sight, 
That was so fearless in the fight, 
And haste, ye courtiers, ere ’tis night, 
Unclasp his cap, unglove his hands, 
Throw off the chains, unloose the bands, 
And doff the turban from his brow. 

And let him pass before me now. 


He could not raise his proud head higher, 
And on his lip is too much ire, 

And in his eye lurks too much fire— 
The very vulture of his race ! 

But as the sportsman in the chase 

Would wound to bring the eagle down, 
We must dispel that fearléss frown. 





Around his neck twine twice the bands, 
d loosely clasp it round his hands, 
t let his limbs more light and free. 


** Now rebel, bend the knee to me! 
And curse your name—your race eschew— 
And life's the boon I give to you !” 

* * 7. . . 


He bows not—for the gift he scorns, 

As ’twere a crown inwrought with thorns ! 
Once more the monarch speaks and warns, 
Then changed his tone to harsh commands— 
*¢ Bind stronger cords around his hands, 
And for his gyves the metal take, 

And mind not if the sinews break.” 
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The ebon veil of night was given, | 
To spread between the earth and heaven— 
The bells of Moscow chimed, eleven. | 


Amid the gathering throng was seen, 

A youth of noble, dauntless mien ; 

Amid the shouts was heard a ery, 

** Can 1 but once for Poland die ?” 
HERMAN. 
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Green teas are chiefly produced in the province | 
of Kianguan; the difference is believed to arise | 
from the black being dried on iron plates and the | 
green on copper plates. The songlo green teas | 
are so called from a mountain of that name, on | 
and around which the shrubs grow. Haysuen, | 
or Hyson, is sold at double the sanglo. Tchu- 
tcha, or gunpowder tea, is rolled up by the hand 
and sold at treble the sanglo. The Chinese keep | 
tea a year; generally in those jars which in Eu- | 
rope are used as chimney ornaments. ‘They in- | 
fuse it in boiling water and drink it without milk 
or sugar. They frequently reduce it to fine pow- | 
der, and put a tea-spoonful intoa cup, fill it with 
boiling water, stir it and drink it. The Japan- | 
ese cultivate this shrub as well as the Chinese. | 





About four millions of pounds, or one-fifth of | 
sloe, liquorice, and ash leaves, are alleged to be 
annually mixed with tea before it is sold to the | 
fetailers. 

20* 





| over each other like the scales of a fish.— 





KI, &c. 
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LINES 


On seeing one of the Lancers buried at Mount 
Auburn, July 26, 1837. 










Men of waving plume and lance! 
I see you in your ranks advance, 
** Your waving arms, and banners bright; 
Are glancing in the mellow light” 
Of yon declining sun ; 
And as ye come, with measured tread, 
Around the precincts of the dead, 
To weep above the lowly bed 
Of him, whose race is run. 














Oh ! come not with unfeeling heart, 
As if ye deemed it light to part, 
But let hush’d voice, and eye, betoken 
Ye grieve, a link so sodn is broken— 
One of your barid is gone. 
Let solemn music’s sweetest sound, 
Amid the vales and hills resound, 
On plaintive zephyrs borne. 










E’en yon proud steed, with eye so strange, 

Looks sadly round and feels the change— 

The hand is cold, the voice is hushed, 

That cheered and guided him ; and crushed 
Is earthly hope forever. 

Brother, farewell ! we trust to greet 

Thee, once again, Where those who meet 
Shall mect no more to sever. 












We now return to busy life; 
To vie® its scenes of fearful strife, 
Our country’s rights may still demand 
Courageous breast anc steady hand, 
A heart unknown to fail ; . 
Thy requiem, midst the forest trees, : 
At midnig* t’s solemn hour, the breeze 

Shall murmur through the vale. 


G. E. F. 
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The original surface of the earth is supposed, 
by Werner, to have been granite, with pinnacles 
or deep cavities and hollows; and that then the 
gneiss, &c. was generated from it; and the other 
strata, one above the other, from the remains of 
each, with frequent intermixtures. Others sup- 
pose the gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate, to be 
as old as granite, and to be arranged and lapped 







Processes of waste, decay, separation, and com- 
bination, appear to have resulted from the con- 
tinued action of air, heat, water and central force, 
It appears that the older secondary formations 
consist of the very substances of the primary re- 
united by cement, while their debris again con- 
stitute the newer secondary; and the ruins of 
quartz rocks form sand-stone and loose sand; and 
the ruins of slate and trap rocks, beds of clay. 
Sach is the general source of the silicious and ar- 
gillaceous earths which cover the earth ; the de- 
tailed study of which constitates the extensive 
sources of mineralogy and geology. 
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The Music Composed and Presented to the Proprietors of the Lady’s Book, by W. R. Dempster. 
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Let glo-ry be your word, You kneel no more to tyrants sway, But 
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wield your own bright sword ; But dhe your own bright — sword. pein away! No 






























































more, no more Will freemen bow to 
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Colla voce. 








of Lib-er - ty, 


long, aye long will glad-ly hail The Flag 





Columbia ! thrice happy thou ! 
Who now has mal to fear : 
Nought but to shield from monarch’s pow’r, 


The flag to thee so dear. 

Then cheer again! the stripes and stars 
Will float for ever free ; 

And every freeman true: loud hail 
‘The Flag of Liberty ! 





JOSEPHINE, 


During the afternoon of the sixth of January, 
1776, (the Fete des Rois in France, and twelfth- 
day in England), an interesting little scene was 
enacted = the after-part of a French vessel, 


called * Heron.” Most of the officers, 
whose duties did not require their presence else- 
where, availing themselves of a brief gleam of 
sunshine, were engaged in chatting, smoking, 
and pacing up and down the quarter-deck—glad 
to exchange for it the pent atmosphere of their 





cabins, during the welcome break of bright 
weather, which enlivend their short, yet tedious, 
winter-day ; when a young midshipman, ascend- 
ing the companion-stairs, leading from the cap- 
tain’s cabin, made his appearance, exclaiming— 
“+ Hat’s off, gentlemen! here’s the queen!” 
Marie Antoinette, (the Queen,) herself, had 
not quitted Versailles: and, by a second-sight, 
one might have descried her majesty, at that 
same moment, in a corner of the chateau, shel- 
tered from etiquette—her worst enemy occupied, 
with the rehearsal of a private play, and in the 
act of being prompted by the Count de Provence, 
her brother-in-law. The queen had undertaken 





to personify the principal character in the Devin 
du Village, and was singing:— 


‘* J’ai perdu mon serviteur 
J’ai perdu tout mon bonheur.” 


Who then was the usurpatrice, assuming at 
two-hundred leagues from Versailles the sceptre, 
which the legitimate queen had temporarily re- 
linquished for the crook of the shepherdess? 

Let us hasten to affirm, that, in the present 
instance, neither imposture nor leze-majestie 
was committed. The royalty to which the crew 
of Le Heron” did obeisance, was merely the 
innocent and ephemeral sway, conferred by the 
destiny of the Twelfth-cake bean. By favour of 
the blind goddess, it chanced to fall to the lot of 
a pretty little Creole girl, from Martinique, a re- 
lation of the captain’s, who, under the guardian- 
ship of an old aunt, was going, like Virginia of 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre, to follow, in the far 
distant metropolis, the vague yet fondly-cherish- 
ed hopes of fortune and heritage. 

Of a verity, pity it seemed that the young po- 
tentate held merely mock empire for the nonce, 
for she acquitted herself of her high and novel 
functions with a dignity and grace, that even 
Catharine the Second, or Maria Theresa, might 
have envied. 

“ Kneel, kneel, Sir Page,” said she to the 
young —Jo who had announced her, “see 
you not that [{ have dropped my glove? Come 
hither—let my privy counsellers attend me; and 
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smile not, gentlemen, as the case for our discus- 
sion isa grave one. I love my subjects, be it 
understood, and am anxious that my subjects 
should love me also; it remains, therefore, tobe 
decided whether, in order to draw their duteous 
homage to our feet, a blue rosette would not be 
more becoming than a white one upon our shoe. 
How now—can I believe that my chief physician 
will allow himself to waft under the very nose 
of his sovereign, puffs of tobacco in lieu of in- 
cense. Let one of my ambassadors mount be- 


fore the figure-head this instant, and take an ob- | 


servation of the moon, to ascertain whether the 





ceeding that on which she had been invested 
with her brief regality, the amiable child appear- 
ed sorrowful and pensive, and the old sea-wolf 
placed himself before her, as silent and uneasy 
as a dog when he beholds his master shed tears. 
She could not refrain from repaying his compas- 
sionate and inquiring look, otherwise than by 
taking him into her confidence. An old runaway 
negress, a reputed sorceress, and professed dealer 
in Obeah-art, to whom Josephine had often fur- 
tively carried provision, whilst hidden in the 
woods, had made, her, it appeared, during one 


| of these visits, a strange prediction, upon which 
| she was repeatedly pondering, and the words of 
which she had retained in all their primitve jar- 
gon :— 

** Good, pretty misse, me hab see in de cloud 
a big condor mount berry high, berry high, wid 
rose in him beak. You dat rose—you berry un- 
happy—after dat you be queen; den soon big 


senses of the worthy doctor may not have jour- 
neyed thither, as it chanced to those of the cele- | 
brated Roland ;” together with a thousand other | 
innocent sallies, accompanied by an infinity of | 
coquettish enfantillages, at which all the honest | 
tars laughed so long and heartily, that their huge | 


Pipes went out, remaining idle in their hands. | 


ut there was one amongst their number who, 
more than all the rest, appeared to rejoice in the 
triumph of the lovely child; an old Breton sailor, 
named Pierre Hello, having fewer wrinkles than 
wounds—and who had, but that very day, re- 
ceived a medal of honor—the tardy recompense 
of his long services! And upon this considera- 
tion it was that the captain had just previously 
“admitted him to partake of the little feast served 
upon his own table, over which the two Creole 
ladies, his relatives, presided. Josephine-Marie- 
Rose, fer such were the names the young West 
Indian bore, had long listened with wondering 
attention to the recital of Pierre Hello’s daring 
deeds. 


in all the vivid ingenuousness of youth, and the | 


heart of the rude old man, still alive to svch 
cruel emotions, had throbbed as grateful a re- 
sponse to these caresses, prompted by infantine 
sincerity, as upon receiving his medal of honor. 
He, alone, it was who persisted in attending 
upon, and what was more necessary still, taking 
care of her during her gambols about the ves- 
sel; for Josephine’s aunt, anexcellent olddame, 
as if nailed to her chair by the gout, passed the 
live-long day, absorbed in the perusal of Saint 
Augustine’s labours, interrupted only at intervals 

precautionary exclamations of—‘ Here, Mi- 
nette! Hither, Josephine!’’ as she either saw 
her cat scampering into the hold after a mouse, 


or her ward playfully chasing a dancing sun-ray | 


over the deck. 
Brought up, like the majority of colonists’ 


daughters in those days, in the most unrestricted | 
freedom, Josephine altogether disregarded, or | 


feigned deafness te such admonition. Sometimes 
she clambered up the rigging, and swung her- 
self upon the ropes: and then it was that Pierre 
Hello kept attentive watch "below—ready, had 
she fallen, to catch her in his huge hands, as he 
would have caught a bird on the wing, dropping 
down by fatigue, or have plunged overboard to 
her rescue, had the wind perchance have blown 
her into the sea. At times she amused the list- 
less hours of the crew by her songs and dances; 
and on such occasions, the watchful Hello seem- 
ed, all at once, to have found intelligence suffi- 
cient to understand verse, and taste to appreciate 
the poetry of motion, exemplified in the graceful 
yet unstudied gestures which accompanied the 
uatiring agility of her little feet, ‘The day suc- 











storm come, and den you die.” 

‘“*] was queen yesterday,” added she, * and I 
am now omy waiting for the storm to comeiand 
carry me away.” 

“Fear not, Ma‘emoiselle,” replied Hello, 
* for if any ill-luck befalls Le Heron, you've only 
to seize the end of my belt—here—so; and by 
the help of Heaven and my patron saint, (a great 
saint remember, Mademoiselle, who walked 
upon the sea without sinking, which, on the 
word of a sailor, is a wonderful miracle,) you 
shall float ashore as easily as a galley towed into 
port by a three-master.”’ 

Josephine, somewhat re-assured, repaid the 


She had complimented and caressed him | devotedness of the brave old man, by singing 


him a romance, which no one on board had ever 
before heard her warble. It had been composed 
when her departure from the island was first de- 
cided upon, and comprised her adieus, and regret 
upon the occasion. 

There is an age, however, at which grief 
passes with footstep so light and fugitive, as to 
leave no perceptible trace upon the clear brow, 
it but flits across ; when, indeed, the melancholy 
of the evening evaporates like morning dew; 
such age was Josephine’s. The next day she 
danced again as joyously as ever; the days, the 
weeks, ran away without that sparkling vivacity 
wearing away; but it was not altogether the 
same with her little shoes. The concluding 
bound of a farandole had carried away their last 
remaining shreds. Unfortunately the wardrobe 
possessed by these ladies was but slight; they 
were going to Paris, and had deemed it but pru- 
dent, ere they replenished it, to wait for the pre- 
vailing fashion, whatever that might be, in its 
own peculiar empire. Poor Josephine was now, 
therefore, compelled to seat herself like a prisoner 
by her aunt’s side, hiding her denuded foot be- 
neath her frock, and twirling her body, head and 
arms, in a feverish desire for locomotion, of 
which the incessant indulgence of her favourite 
pastime had deprived her, but not daring to risk 
a step, like the Daphne of the Tuileries, whose 
bust still lives, whilst her feet have already taken 
root. There wept our little queen, like the cap- 
tive of an enchanted tower, waiting until some 
errant knight might, in his chivalrous valour, 
effect her deliveranee. 

The knight at length appeared in the person 
of Pierre Hello, 
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“ Let such pretty feet go bare!” exclaimed 
he, with a grow] of indignation : “ so:ae people 
can’t have two liards worth of heart.” 

But though a celebrated poet asserts that “in- 
dignation procreates verse,”’ he does not, how- 
ever, add that it can make shoes. Pierre Hello, 
reflected, rapped his forehead, scratched his 
head, and, by a cogitative movement of his ca- 
pacious mouth, transferred from one cheek to 
another that cherished morsél of tobacco, sailors 
are wont to chew his quid—to speak plainly. 
Beg pardon, ladies, its a horrible word ; yet there 
exists but one to explain the thing, and it is one 
of far too great importance for @ conscientious 
narrator, when touching upon maritime matters, 
not to make due mention of. The quid is to the 
sailor’s mind, what the hand is to the clock; 
when the mind works, the quid turns. And 
thus had he posed himself with that proposition 
so arduous to every mathematical tyro, viz :— 
“To make something out of nothing,”—a pro- 
blem which, akin to those of longitude-seek- 
ing, and squaring the circle, still eludes, and 
probably will long elude, all human solution. 

** Some leather! my pipe and medal for some 
leather!” ejaculated he, with all the despairing 
energy of Richard the Third, offering to barter 
his kingdom for a horse. All the fishing tackle 
in the ship would, most assuredly, have been 
towing overboard, had he happened to have been 
acquainted with that part of the History of Don 
Quixotte, and had dared to have flattered him- 
self with possessing the same skilful hand as 
that of Sancho Panza, who casting his hooks to 
the trouts, found he had got a bite from a pair of 
old shoes. He hunted, he rumaged, he turned 
over lumber in every corner of the vessel; his 
hands were thrust into every aperture, and hole 
through which a mouse might creep; at last, he’ 
uttered a joyful cry, similar to that of the miser 
Harpagon, on finding his strong box; or Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, when he crouched in rapture 
over his long sought flower /a pervenche. Nei- 
ther flower nor hoard was it Pierre Hello had 
just discovered, but something to him far more 

recious. It was the boot of a soldier, who had 

een killed during a boarding attack, and which 
had rolled, Heaven knows how! into a corner 
of the hold. There it had remained, mourning 
the loss of its twin brother, drowned in the sea, 
or entombed in the belly of some shark, and 
thinking, doubtless, like La Fontaine’s rat, that 
sublunary affairs no Jonger had aught to do with 
it; but Pierre Hello had decided otherwise : for 
availing himself of his knife, in lieu of aw! and 
trenchant tool, he punctured and cut away so 
well, that in less than an hour he had made—~ 





neither shoes nor brodequins, nor half boots, nor’ 


pumps, nor sandals, nor buskins, papouches of 
moccasins; but really in the “ gentle-craft” of 
shoe-making, a production truly original, roman- 
tic and fantastic—** aideed without a name;”— 
but still that nameless thing might, in time of 
such sore need, interpose itself as a defensive 


- armour between the epidermis of a human foot 


and the floor. The brave Hello ran straight to 
Josephine’s cabin, when, after having, to the in- 
finite pain, yet ungovernable laughter, of the art- 
less child, encased and bound in with thongs of 


yarn her bare feet into this 0 * chaussure, 
he jumped again upon his feet, folded his arms 





| 





upon his breast, exclaiming—“ 1 here!””—and, 
in less than an hour afterwards, the ba 

was dancing again; danciag with a weight at- 
tached to each tiny foot, amid the increased ap- 
plause of her parterre, elicited upon this occa- 
sion, by a double claim upon the admiring spec- 
tator; for in this pas-seul, was there all the com- 
bined merit of the chirographic art, accompanied 
by the addition of suitable tours de force,—it was 
fairly Mademoiselle Taglioni, and Madame Sa- 
qui, figuring, by anticipation, upon the self-same 
pair of legs. 

At length after a tedious voyage, the look-out | 
at the mast-head, shouted—* Land !’’—And tru- 
ly that was a most touching parting scene, which 
took place between the old seaman and his little 
protege ;—I shall ever remember you, and will 
keep the shoes you made for me as a suuvenir, a 
relic,” said Josephine, in her endeavour to con- 
sole Pierre Hello, who passed the back of his 
horny hand across his glistening eyes. 

* Qh!” replied he, shaking his head, “ you 
are going to Paris, where new friends will meke 
you lose all remembrance of poor Hello, who 
will not the less occupy himself with thinking 
of you.” 

* Never!’ rejoined she, as her aunt led her 

away. 
He followed her long with his eyes; she fre- 
quently turned round, and the only words repeat- 
ed by her, his ear succeeded in catching, as she 
waved her handkerchief, were,—** Never, Hello, 
never!”” 

Pierre Hello never had an opportunity of as- 
certaining whether the young West Indian kept 
her word, as he scarcely pat his foot ashore af- 
terwards, and was killed during the American 
war. As for Josephine—— 

But here, across my narrative, sweeps the 
great river of the French revolution, whose 
strange and startling current one is wholly at a 
loss how to characterize. Pactolus with its 
golden sand: Simois tinged with blood : Eyrotas 
with ite ome laurels—its roar and depth 
makes one’s ‘brain turn dizzy. Permit me to 
take your fair hands, ladies; shut your eyes, 
and let us leap over it. 

Well done !—here we find ourselves in the 
middle of the empire, and are at Malmaison, the 
retreat of the noble-hearted, yet unfortunate Jo- 
sephine, widow, by a legal separation, of Napo- 
leon, still living; but still an empress and ever 
adored by the French, who had espoused her— 
and of those also, in heart, who had not sub- 
se the divorce. i 

In her private apartments, her elbow resting 

the sounding board of the piano-forte, from 
which sh@ had just turned, she was listening, 
avith an amiable smile playing over her counte- 
nance, to a deputation of young ladies, attached 
to hér'person, who were tremblingly soliciting 
her permission to play some proverbes at the cha- 
teau. 

“ Willingly, my children,” replied the good 
Josephine, “I should myself like to select your 
dresses. Thanks to the emperor’s generosity, 
my wardrobe can abundantly furnish you with 
whatever may be required. Here, look what 


Merchand has brought me bat an instant ago.” 
And with her foot she carelessly turned over a 
splendid robe of the richest fur,-lying upon the 
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carpet. This dress was so magnificent that Ma- 
demoiselle S. R***, the youngest ambassadress 
of the deputation, could not refrain from exclaim- 
ing, as she clasped her small white hands toge- 
ther, by an impulse of admiration 

* Heavens! how happy your majesty must 
be?” 

“* Happy!” murmured Josephine, ‘* happy 

For a moment she seemed absorbed in reverie, | 
and her wandering fingers strayed over the keys | 
of the piano, then tearing herself from the recol- 
lections that oppressed her, she arose from her 


he 
H 


t. 

** Who loves me follows me, Mademoiselles ; | 

come see, and choose your costumes.” 

And preceding the young and volatile bevy of | 
beauties, she led the way to her wardrobe. | 
There and then, indeed, did her young friends 
open wide their wondering eyes, like the son of 
the woodcutter on his first entrance into the ca- 
vern of Ali Baba; for there were gauzes so 
light and web-like, that had it not been for the 
weight of the gems which studded their borders, | 
they might have been wafted away like thistle 
down; there, too, were Spanish mantillas, Italian 
mezzaros, odalisk wrappers of the finest Cach- 
mere, all redolent still with the harem perfumes | 
and Aboukir powder; and lastly, robes de Ma- | 
donna, so exquisitely superb that the Virgin of 
Loretto herself wore them on the day of Assump- | 
tion alone. 

“ Take, my children, whatsoever you fancy,” | 
said the good-natured Empress, “and amuse | 
yourselves to your heart’s content. All these 
fine things upon which you gaze so eagerly, I | 
place at your disposal, with but one sole excep 
tion; for one relic there is too precious, too | 
sacred far to me to allo: of its being handled.” 

Thereupon perceiving curiosity vividly spark- | 
ling under each lovely eyelid, ** Nevertheless, I | 
may show you this treasure,” added she. 

I leave you to guess, ladies, what wild freaks 
the imagination (that household fool of the brain, 
and who, at the age of fifteen, is ¢gmmonly lord 

ramount of it) played among these youthful | 
eads. 

What, then, was this marvel so mysteriously 
rohibited, for which the touch of such gentle | 
ngers could be deemed profane, when, at the | 

same time, they were permitted to pull about, at 
pleasure, so many costly wonders! 

A robe that assumed the complexion of the 
weather, the sun, and the moon, like the one in | 
M. de Balsac’s novel?—that rare bird's egg 
which, according to the Arabian tale, is 7 a 
diamond, having the property of rendering the 
possessor invisible. A fan made with transpa- 
rent featherings from the radiant wing of some 
spirit that haunted Alhambra? A fairy’s veil, or, 
perhaps, more precious still, some unique pro- 
duction, commanded by the emperor from'one of 
his renowned familiar spirits, the Jittle red or the | 
little green man, 

What then was it? 

Taking pity, at length, upon the impatient 
curiosity which, from innocent malice, she had 
found pleasure in exciting, Josephine sought an 
instant in an obscure compartment cf her ward- 
robe, and drew forth from it—— 

This time, ladies, neither. a present from | 
Napoleon, nor the work of genii, but even the | 


| herds, who were abiding in 


handycraft, and gift of the Breton sailor, Pierre 
Hello,—the shoes of Josephine-Marie-Rose. 
For, doubtless, you have already divined, that 
Josephine and the little bare-footed dancing girl 
from Martinique were identically the same in 


| person, as in heart. When the sword of Buona- 


parte began to cut up Europe like a twelfth- 
cake, Josephine-Marie-Rose T'ascher de la Pa- 
gerie, fortunate once more on such an occasion, 
drew the lot of the bean, and reigned, She, in- 


| deed, reigned a spaée; but then one day, all on 
| a sudden, there arose a great storm in Europe ; 
| the very snowg of Russia themselves descended 

to form white winding sheets for their brave 
| soldiers; the four winds hurled avalanches of 
enemies upon them; and in France, at that 


period, amid the lightning-flashes of the sabre 
and thunder of cannon, tremblings of the earth 
were felt as strong, and terrific as those of the 


| Antilles. When, at last, our sky became serene 
| again, the prediction of the negeess was accom- 


plished to the letter—the thunder stricken con- 
dor had let fall the rose, and the Creole of Irvis 
Heto, twice a queen, had perished amid the tem- 


pest. .S.M. 


a Oe 
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It will be seen by reference to Cover that the publi- 
cation of D’Israeli’s Novels, to match the beautiful 
editions of Bulwer and Marryatt, has been com- 
menced. 


Errata.—The folios after 208 are advanced 100 in 
eight pages—for 309 read 209, &c. 

Tats month is the ninth in order in the old Roman 
Calender, as established by Romulus, March being 
the opening month in the year. It still retains its an- 
cient name, which it received at the hands of the 
founder of the ** Eternal City”—a name surviving the 
wreck of Rome’s imperial majesty. 

In ‘* Britain’s Isle” this is accounted the month of 
gloom and discomfort, when melancholy is fashiona- 
ble, and gentleman-like, as though sympathy with the 
cheerless and sunless face of Nature ought, of course, 


| to make the heart of man sad, and his face stern and 


sullen. 

But this chill from the “Spirit of the frozen 
ocean” has never pervaded our young country. That 
merry anniversary, our Thanksgiving, has ry 
to us, the gloomy aspect of the season, and made No- 


| vember (in which month the ‘Thanksgiving should al- 


ways be held) one of the brightest and best months in 
the year: 

December has her own peculiar festival, which, to 
us, as Christians, cannot but make a powerful appeal 
by its holy associations. Christmas is a day set apart 
— to commemorate the nativity of our 

d Lord. What heart is there that does not beat 
with high emotion on the morning of this glorious day, 
as on the wings of imagination we are transported to 
Judea, and observe that group of simple-hearted shep- 
fields, keeping watch 
over their flocks, on the memorable night previous to 
our Saviour’s birth! We hear the encouraging lan- 

which the angel of the Lord addressed them, as 
in view of the dazzling bri which shone around 
them—they were sore afi 

“Fear not! for, behold, I bring. you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people! For unto 
you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour; 
which is Christ, the Lord.” 

We listen to the music of the heavenly hosts, as in 
tones of the sweetest melody they celebrate the praises 
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of God. ‘* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace and will towards men?’ 
From this circumstance it is that we regret that the 





festival of Thanksgiving has ever been divorced from | 


November, to whom it rightfully belongs, and wed- 
ded to December, who is already honored above her 
peers, by the most sacred of all festivals—that com- 
memorative of the nativity of Jesus Christ. 

The noble annual feast day of our Thanksgiving re- 
sembles, in some respects, the Feast of Pentecost, 
which was, in fact, the yearly season of Thanksgiving 
with the Jews. It might, without inconvenience, be 
observed on the same day of November, say the last 
Thursday in the month, throughout all New England; 
and also in our sister states, who have engrafted it 
upon their social sygtem It w then have a na- 
tional character, which would, eventually, induce all 
the states to join in the commemoration of ““In-gather- 
ing,”’ which it celebrates, It is a festival which will 
never become obsolete, for it cherishes the best affee- 
tions of the heart--the social and domestic ties. It 
calls together the dispersed members of the family 
circle, and brings baie joy and gladness to the 


dwellings of the poor and lowly. None are left to pine | 


in that most abject state of physical want, hiinger, on 


the Thanksgiving; even the poor prisoner is cheered | 


in his solitary cell, not so snuch by the thought that a 

dinner awaits him on that day, as that he finds 

e is not forgotten by his more fortunate fellow beings 
—that love and charity still watch over him. 

The moral effect of this simple festival is essential- 
ly good. It is a season of grateful joy in view of the 
rich blessings of Providence, which has thus crowned 
the year with its goodness. It isa part of the noble 
patrimony of our Puritan Fathers. Blessed be their 
memories! May their stern, uncompromising integ- 
rity—their deep piety which pervaded all their 
thoughts, feelings and actions, running through all 
their institutions—their simplicity of character—their 
devoted love of country—their fearless support of re- 
ligious liberty--may these virtues ever be the inherit- 
ance, the guard, the guide, and guerdon of their de- 
seendants. The Puritans stamped themselves for 
good upon the institutions which they established, and 


the habits and customs which they formed and trans- | 


mitted to their descendants. And this spirit has gone 
out over our whole country, more or less, and has 
fashioned and modified the American character. 





Fielding, or Society: Atticus, or the Retired States- 
man: St. Lawrence. By the Author of Tre- 
maine. 3 vols. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

The two first stories are chiefly of a political cast, 
and the author is of the tory or conservative party; so 
his course of reasoning may be easily conceived. The 
third story, we think, far the most interesting ; it is 
an attempt, we think a successful one, to prove and il- 
lustrate the constant superintendance of divine Provi- 
dence over the affairs of men, commonly termed, par- 
ticular interpositions. Preternatural appearances 
are discu in a truly philosophic manner. We 
should like to enter more ly upon this subject, 
had we room. . But we advise all sceptics to read St. 
Lawrence, if it is only to laugh at the superstitions. 





Tuas Toxen for 1838. In our last number We 
named, with commendations, this beautiful annual, 
briefly noticing its fine engravings. Much more 
might be said on this subject, but descriptions of pic- 
tures are rarely satisfactory to the reader, so we will 
leave these to his examinations, and proceed ‘to the 
literary matter. * 

There is an excellent story, ‘‘ Peter Goldthwait’s 
Treasure;” by the author of ‘‘ Twice Told Tales’*— 
and Miss S ick hasgiven one of her delightful 
sketches of life in **Our Post Office.” Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont is a large contributor to the work— his 
Phe pe: of the a 2 —— “ie dhe of il 

its and devout feeli —we think i is 
best tions. He had'ieo several Duke ene, 
“Moslem Worship,” written in an easy, flowing 
style, which he has never before, we think; attempted. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





It reminded us of ** Alnwick Castle’—but the theme 
is loftier than that which Halleck’s muse has immor- 


| talized. ‘[he following lines, in ‘* Moslem Wor- 


ship,” we think very fine. 


** On Asia’s ancient hills I tread; 
‘Vhere’s something in the air that’s holy. 
Here have my brethren made their bed, 
And soon my sleep will be as lowly. 
But hark! what is that mellow call, 
That comes as from the bending sky, 
And o’er the listening city swells 
Sweeter than all the Christian bells, 
And seems upon the ear to fall 
Like angel voices from on high? 
*Tis the Muizzim’s monotone 
That, ere the stooping sun has set, 
Is heard from yon tall minaret, 
Breaking out solemn and alone, 
And dying on the quiet air— 
Lo, God is‘great! fo prayer! té prayer!'? 


Grenville Mellen has several poems in the book, one, 
“The Fairies visit to America,” is fanciful and 
spirited, teeming with images of beauty and pure 
thoughts, which are the usual ornaments of his writ- 
ings. ‘* Night Sketches beneath an Umbrella,’’ is 
a capital piece—its author, the same who wrote Peter 
Goldthwait, we presume, might be proud to acknow- 
ledge it. Mrs. Sigourney has one fine poem, ‘* Au- 
tumn,” which we should like to transfer to our Book: 
she has algo an interesting prose article, ‘* Martha 
Washington,” subject and style in pertect keeping. 
And here isa gem by New England’s favorite daughter 
of song; we are glad that though Miss Gould too much 
neglects, yet she does not abandon the lyre. 


**Come hither bright bird from thy wild native 
bower, 

While high o’er the hill tops the sun rises clear: , 

Come, sing a sweet song to this new-opened flower, 


. 


And drink off the dew-drop: it looks like a tear! 


It ot be true that so stainless and young, 
The heart of my flower has been clouded by 
grief; 
I would not, then, see on it outwardly hung 
The oqpblance of sorrow to burden a leaf. 


Be quick, for it has but a morning to live 
So fre’ its odors, in beauty so fair; 

To pay fi y music, for thee it will give 
The first spicy breathing it throws upon air. 


Make haste, little vagrant! "tis waiting for thee 
Its perfume to take on thy delicate plume. 

Come, say if a brighter or sweeter can be 
Concealed in thy desert home lonely to bloom. 


Ithas not yet looked in the stream from the fount, 
To see how itself to another may shine; 
It has-not been taught its attractions to count; 
too sure to begin their decline! 


For, well do I know in this light world of ours, 
Where loveliness withers, and beauty is vain, 
» "It chaneestoo oft with the fairest of flowers, 
That, after the mirror, few charms will remain! 


Of praising her, then, pretty minstrel beware, 
tever'thy wonder her glory to hail. 
If toldy but for once, she is winning and rare, 
"T follow, too soon, that she’s simple and 
ul! 


Yet, come, and thy rapture in melody pour, 
While flitting’ delighted around my young flower, 
But let her believe hast left many more, 
Her rivals that bloom in thy far away bower!” 
H, F. Govurp. 


We will only add that “The Love Marriage,” in 
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the present number, is a specimen of the literature of 
the Token. 

Poems, by William Thompson —Boston: Weeks, 
Jordan & Co.—We learn from a note-like advertise- 
ment, that those poems were written while the author 
was a collegian—they are to be regarded therefore as 
the amusement of the leisure hours, of a youth rather 
than as serious attempts of a man, to win the laurel. 
Compared with the youthful effusions of Byron, they 
certainly do no discredit to var countryman.—The 
prevailing character of the poems is contemplative, 
inclining to sadness; the last feeling, we regret to 

nd, imbuing the fancies of a young writer. It 
appears unnatural, when allowed to predominate, and 
to us indicates either affectation or an unhappy consti- 
tution of mind and heart.—-Hope is for the young ; 
what the morning sun, the spring flower, the rainbow, 
are to the natural world, should be the influence of 
youth on the seetes of life. ‘Where is no piety in mel- 
ancholy. The little poem entitled “Fanny Willough- 
by,” has, in its playful fancies, more of the senti- 
ments #8, in our estimation, than is taught 
in the tely reflective one pompously called 
* Thoughts in Solitude.”—Where he says of the 
beauty of his beloved “* Fanny,” 


“Tt makes me feel as if I had 
An angel by my side, 

And then I think I am so dad, 
You will not be my bride.” 


We are sure he will strive to be a better man.—-And 
when he further remarks of her singing— 


“The melody for aye doth steal 
To hearts by sorrow riven, 

And then I think, and then I feel 
That music comes from Heaven,” 


we believe that bis heart is better prepared to do 
those things which show the Christian by his works, 
than when he indulges in the moody melancholy 
which such strains as the following embody. 


——* 0, what are they all worth? 

Tlie solemn dreams, the God-like spire, 

High hopes and fancies that do come to us, 

And mingle with our poor humanity— 

What do .they purchase? Tell me, then who 
wearest 

The laurel ; thou who dost lay down at eve. 

’ “And know thou art a favourite wit world; 
Know that its great and gified bow @ thee, 
And do the homage; that the young and pure, 
And beautiful too, pray for thy happiness’”’—ANc. 


These strains of lachrymose morality may be useful 
when taught by the aged and unfortunate, those who 
have felt what they describe, like Young in his 
« Night Thoughts ;” but from the heart of the young 
Christian, whose path in life has been surrounded by 
blessings, should flow forth the wellings of thankful- 
ness and joy.—We have spoken only of the sentiment 
of the writer, the style of several of the poems is evi- 
dently and avowedly an imitation of Woodswarth: we 
also recognize the manner of some other poets Bry- 
ant, for instance, and Willis. Indeed, Mr. Thompson 
shows himself more an admirer of than a pe 








in this volume. Still we think he has true 
within him, and if he would study Nature more, and 
imitate other poets less, he might rise to a far hi 
eminence in literature than this volume will give him. 
And yet there is much to admire in this first effort, 
and we commend it, for its purity of and feel- 
ing, to the fostering care of our triends, “th® ladies,’’ 
as Mr. Grund says “ being the chief readers of poetry 
in America.” 





The Americans, in their Moral, Social, and Po- 
litical Relations.—By Francis J Grund.—Two vol- 
umes in one.—Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon.—Mr. 
Grand’s work first appeared in London, and the 
public press in England has been liberal in its praise. 
lv is a very able work ; the author’s Jong residence in 


j 





America, has. give him a more thorough knowledge 
of our people, and the peculiarities of our government 
and character, than any previous writer has possessed. 
And the strong deep investigating spirit of the Ger- 
man philosopher, has ¢omprehended principles and 
truths, which the Fretch savant and the English 
tourist, have either misunderstood cr wilfully misrep- 
resented. There is much, very much in this book, 
which will do guod both in Europe and America. Its 
spirit is liberal and philanthropic—looking onward to 
the improvement of the whole world, and reading, in 
the events unfolded on these western shores, the 
triumphs of that civil and religious freedom which 
shall finally emancipate all nations. There have, 
latterly, been a number of works written about 
America, that osity is almost sated; nevertheless, 
we hope this book will not be negleeted. It deserves 
to be carefully read by every American. Some of 
the opinions of American literature are original, and 
struck usas very important. In his strictures on the 
women of America, Mr. Grund has given a very fa- 
vourable, indeed flattering picture—the only fault we 
find is that it is too favourable. We wish he had no- 
ticed more particularly the defects of education—and 
we thank him for the admonitory hints contained in 
the following :— 


“One deficiency in the education of the ladies I 
cannot refrain from mentioning, which consists in the 
imperfect aequirements of modern languages. This 
T think must be the fault of instructors, who are in 
the habit of teaching French and Italian in the same 
manner us the classics, troubling themselves little 
abvut accent, or emphasis, and still less about the fa- 
miliar idioms +f the language. The consequence is, 
that many American ladies are able to read French, 
Italian and German, and to understand and appreciate 
even the literature of those languages ; but there are 
comparatively few who can speak either of them with 
purity and eleganee.”’—p. 3, 4. 


One more extract, a tribute to the unrivalled natural 
advantages of our country, and to the proud hopes 
of the future we may well entertain, must close our 
brief narrative. 

** Alexander Von Humboldt gave it as his opinion 
that America is the most fertile quarter of the world; 
and it has since been computed that the whole popu- 
lation of Europe could find ample room and subsist- 
ence on the banks of the Mississippi alone. The whole 
population of the five great continents has been esti- 
mated at about one thousand millions; but what im- 
portant change may we not expect in the condition ot 
the human race, when we know that there exists a 
confederacy of republics, capable of sustaining, with a 
greater degree of ease than was ever before shared by 
any portion of the human family, a population surpass- 
ing that of the entire globe? There is no country or 
tract of land on earth whose physical and geographi- 
cal position are so well adapted to agriculture and 
commerce as that part of the American Continent 
which eomposes_ the toortesy of the United States. 
Like China, Amefiea maj said to be independent 
of the rest of the w uch as she is capable 
of producing not only what is essential to human ex- 
istence, but also the luxuries inseparable from a cer- 
tain ~ of refinement. Her territory embraces 
yevery climate, from the extreme North to the farther- 
most South, and every species of vegetation intended 
for manufacture and commerce. And the facility of 
river communication, and the internal navigation of 
the United States, have no equal on earth, and ma 
be considered as the most durable cement by whic 
the various States are united. 

“ Europeans learn with astonishment the rapid pro- 
gress of civilization and power in America ; but all 
she has done to this moment is but a feeble prelude 
to the gigantic which she is destined to perform 
im the drama of the world.” —p. 228, 9. 


Persons who dare not commence with their own 
hearts,*are not only lent on society for their 
pleasures, but must itas a refuge from anxiety 

remorse, 
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Author of * Chapter on Quotations,’’ ‘* Familiar Notes of Country Travel,” &c. 


«41 liked it not, ’t was noise, 


An airy scene of transitory joys.”—Prior’s Solomon. 


“Wine, wit and wassail” reigned triumphant 
at the overflowing table at the saloon of ’ 
some years ago, It was an annual ball—a fes- 
tivity of the gay people of that gay city. Here 
fashion crowned the scene; and amid the glitter 
of dress, and the effervescence of the sparkling 
wine, could be seen the idols—the predominat- 
ing goddess—the beautiful of the town and the 
vicinity. All was delight; and even the philoso- 
phizing Charles R. was somewhat lost to his 
sense of decorum by the influence of the cup ; 
while his friend, the intellectual and highly ac- 
complished, yet dissipated Robert C—, was in 
his own sphere. 

‘“* A health to your fair partner, Charles,” ex- 
claimed the turbulent Robert. Charles’ face 
felt an additional flush as he heard these thought- 
less words rather vociferated than calmly utter- 
ed; he*drank his glass, notwithstanding, with 
his acknowledgment, yet he was irritated to hear 
so loudly spoken the name of her who was the 
absorbent of his thoughts; he thought he alone 
was aware of what interest in her he himself felt. 

Robert, solus, was too much engrossed in the 
many cares and changes of fashionable life in its 
full exhibition to realize a sensation above that 
of are in his display of gallantry, and in the 
make of his coat. Both were the sons of wealthy 
fathers~one a collegian, the philosephic Charles 
R—, and, the other, the volatile and ineonsider- 
ate, yet kind:Robert, a mitior officer if the army 
—both were enjoying their freedom'on furlough 
to its extent, and é¢ven Charles almost unhinged 
his own sober pe of common éense amid these 
revels—especially this their greater féle. It was 
an assembly where the gi ‘waltz and the 
pleasing quadrille were only interrupted by the 
profase, the luxuriant supper. I have mention- 
ed that Charles R's felt an additional 
flush when the abrupt t was given by 
his friend—for they were intimate, and had been 
many years of their life—yet the volatile was 
often in combat with the philosophical, in their 











tempers—but the allusion was not one of offence, 
but a happy disturbance of his wanderin 
thoughts by Robert—coinciding so sympatheti- 
cally with his own pleasant thoughts. Charles 
was not disposed to be choleric, but his passions 
were not the less strong, because they were not 
often shewn, and his miable feelings kept 
down the risin demon escorts his sway so 
often in the unintelligent and uneducated breast. 
Charles had his full share of the feelings of Na- 
ture—he was gifted with a discerning, sensitive 
mind, and the chord roughly handled was apt to 
vibrate discordant notes, yet his experience had 
taught him lessons of forbearance, and his only 
common weak point which shewed its head was 
his peculiar failing of spouting poetic phrases 
amidst his conversati rait, however, weak 
—was inoffensive nod salfedions to his hearers, _ 
and which arose from a mind appreciating well 
the music of language. Yet aside from this 
pedantic trait he had slumbering within him 
powerful passions; which, though it required 
exertion to raise, were, when once awakened, al- 
ways the victors over reason. 

Robert, on the reverse side, was affectionate, 
light, and choleric, and one and all, alternately. 
Education, had done much for him also—it had 
smoothed much of the roughress of nature—had 
softened his passions, and palliated his natural 
frailties, and — now appeared before men as a 
gentleman every’way to be sought for by ladies 
desirous of making two one, despite arithmetical 
rules. But his was not a susceptible heart. It 
could be pleased, dallied with, and touthed, bat 
had not as yet been seriously affected—tndeed, 
his versatile nature forbid it; bre lived on the 
excitement of the follies of high life, and his 
temper was one to enjoy them; how then could 
he descend to be the musing, the melancholic 
lover? as yet he had escaped the arrows of the 
little archer. 

Anna K— was a lady who was privileged by 
nature to enjoy the pure affection of Charles. 
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Without possessing great beauty. as faras a re- 
_ set of features went, she had that which is 
ar elevated above it—an intelligent soul—a con- 
fiding, a sensitive heart—the brilliant play of 
her eye gave assurance of this to the most 
mo‘est pretender to the stady of physiognomy. 
In fortune, and in.every thing else she was the 
equal, aye, the superior of Charles, yet her for- 
tane or influence, as it always is with the intel- 
lectual, weighed not with her against him whom 
she loved. They had always, from their child- 
hood, been intimate, a reciprecity of sentiment 
now made them more. her Charles 
was musing when the convi obert disturb- 
ed his wakening dreams, and as the expression 
escaped not Aer ear, the bright blood fled to her 
chntbe, and the eye was of diamond Justre. The 
gay assemblage,groups by groups, left the saloon, 
and ere the first merning hour had stricken, Anna, 
with her devoted admirer, Charles, was on their 
route to her home, where, after bidding her 
a good-night, and after the rattle of the coach 
wheels had ceased to be heard in the distance, 
was he still standing wholly absorbed in sweet 
meditations. 
**A murm'rous guilt shews not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid.” 


** And how exemplified here,” at least thought 
the mischief-loving Bob, as he suddenly dis- 
ve the reverie of his friend by a grin, and fol- 

owed by a laugh full in the face of the loving 

mortal. Charles was no-ways pleased with this 
interruption at first, but the continued contortion 
of Bob’s mouth broaght him to reason, and after 

had enjoyed himself 
attempts at satire on his 


the wine-bibbiog fe 

with some most Bort 

friend’s ** case,” he fell into the same state of 

oy as his companion as they proceeded 
ome. 


CHAPTER II. 


** Oh love, requited love, how fine thy thrills, 
That shake the trembling frame with ecstacy; 
E’en every vein celestia ery fills ; 
And inexpressive bliss is m each sigh.”’ 

Sir E. Brydges. 


Dated from was received ata distant 
city the following letter: — 
January 18—. 
Dearest Emily: 
I could say with Ethwald, 


* Pain would I write the thoughts I bear to thee, 
But they do flutter in my soul, 
And make a child of me.” 


When the mind is racked with a thousand vexa- 
tious, yet pleasing fancies, and has nought to 
balance itself upon bat one image, what is the 
unravelment? what is your own hypothesis of the 
cause—its rise—its progress, and its end—in 
fine, its finale? is the absorbing question. What 
is it that makes the heart at one time palpitate 
with delight not of common experience, and, 
at another, sicken as if death itself—the gaunt 
spectre would be no unwelcome visitant. My 
_thoughts centre to one point, but that point seems 
to me to be an unsteady object, or is it the chi- 
merea of my own confused brain. You know, 
Charles; alike my compeer in worldly goods, he 





can make the boast ofa benevolent heart,united to 
the most penetrating and most highly intelligent 
mind. Accomplishinents are with him merely so 
many additional embellishments to a soul above 
the foibles of fashion’s votaries, and withal he loves 
me; I have tokens ample to convince a recluse— 
tokens faithful as Heaven. And myself, 


* Oh! I env 
Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose, 
Who never feel the void, the wandering thought 
That sighs o’er visions--such as mine hath 
wrought.” 


those 


The assembly of which you requested a descrip- 
tion was a tedium—a waste of pleasant thought 
—a scene of Terpsichorian folly, until he, in his 
usual manner, slowly entered the door with aber- 
rated thoughts and eyes—he appeared regardless 
of the gaiety around him, and feasting on his own 
luxuriant imagination, he contemned the giddy 
foot as it tripped through the quadrille, and 
stepped gracefally in the waltz. In a few 
minutes he was conversing with me (you know 
he was my friend from the cradle)—and the lus- 
tre of his brilliant eyeywas fixed on mine in ab- 
stract gaze. * * * * Do direct me from the 
fold of this crooked and crazing labarynth of feel- 
ing, and you shall ever have the fond regards of 
ANNa. 


The answer to this epistle was only the con- 
vineing argument of her own thoughts, yet it 
soothed the enkindled passion by affectionate ad- 
vice, clothed in the language of an understand- 
ing—an appreciating mind. ‘The remedy is in 
your own hands, Anna,” said the letter; “* pure 
and intellectual love is the sign of an unadulter- 
ated heart. Naturally bad, innate passions strog- 
gling for mastery in the soul, taints it, and it is 
also contaminated by a vicious course of life—a life 
without needless actual guilt, can yet be swerved 
by the frivolities of the world, and can be cor- 
rupted to an unbounded extent. You do not err 
I fondly hope in your character of Charles, but 
you are likely to do so—the eye perceiving not 
the beauties with the defects so readily especial- 
ly in an affair of love, yet your long acquaintance 
with him will justify you in your feelings of re- 
gard for him, and will lead, 7 wish, to 
the accomplishment of your blissful anticipa- 
tions.” 


CHAPTER III. 


** Aud will you rend our ancient love asunder 
To join with men in scorning your poor friend?” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Charles called the morning after the Assembly 
upon Robert, “partly with the intention of repri- 
manding the young crack-brain for his ill-timed 
toast and behaviour, and partly to consult on the 
case itself. He found the volatile fellow with 
his risibilities.in full play over his Crispin’s 
account, whieh had been the first “card” left 
that morning. 

“Hal Charles, how are you, or how do you 
carry nea as the polite Frenchman says in 
his ‘ Comment vous, portez vous;’ egad I could 
hard’ly carry myse/f this morning at early cock- 
etow. Ha! ha! look there what a genuine bull 
my Crispin has made in his bill. ‘To souling 
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one pair boots,’ ha! ha! ha! Miss Edgeworth 
would esteem this MSS. a gem—sole-ly a trea- 
sure.” 

Charles could not refrain from a laugh him- 
self at the error which so thoroughly tickled 
Bob’s sensibilities, but he soon settled into his 
gravity of feature and commenced lecturing the 
happy being. 

“Your exclamation startled the fair ones, 
Bob, and might have been the percorsor of an 
affront—I cannot rid myself of the unpleasant 
ideas connected with it.” 

“ Bah !” 

“That's asheepish answer, Bob, and I expected 
better from you on a question so closely connec- 
ted with my peace!” said Charles—his blood 
becoming warm at this ungracious reply. 

“A sheepish answer suits a lamb!” replied 
the irritable Bob. 

Charles bit his lip with vexation, but did not 
trust himself with a reply until reflection taught 
him he had done wrong—had been impolitic im 
yielding so readily to his slumbering, not dead, 
passions, and he said more cooly— 

** Bob this is silly in us-both, I merely wish 
to point out the bad consequences to me of your 
unthought expression, and then ask your advice 
how to proceed. Woman isa Gazette, Bob, 
she diffuses all information by an express 
speed; and her mouth, as the Editor says 
of his columns, are ‘ open to all’ who have the 
time to peruse her face, or hear uttered the 
volley of her words. Woman was naturally 
created a talkative being—the tongue keeps the 
eye in play, and the cheek in flush by its exer- 
cise. Spencer says— 


** Trust not the treason of their smiling looks.” 
And even old Will says— 
“A woman moved is like a fountain troubled.” 


And to shew you the evil consequences of 
your act, listen— 


** He that adores woman like a goddess | 


Let him be sure, she’ll shun him like her slave.” 


** The very air 
Alters the aspen humours of their blood.” 


They are deceiving Bob—chanegable as the cur- | 


rents of the air—and they require only to know 
their power to use it.” 

“* W-h-e-w! why Charles that is the longest 
lecture on philosophy, I have ever heard you de- 
liver; full of point, full of wit, and, as usual, 
full of poetical quotations, excellent,” ejaculated 
the delighted Bob. 

I have already alluded to Charles’ failing in 
this respect, and it was a foible as fixed almost 
as fate; he could not withhold himself. 

“ You know Bob, that a man without a confi- 
dence and independence in himself, is the slave 
not only of man but of angelie woman herself; 
however pure she may be, she will use all the 
power placed in her reach, and that, too, with 
effect. Without independence in himself man 
is the most abject creature that crawls—at ore 
time afraid of his fellow being, at another of his 
own shadow. A man without self-confidence is 


not only despised, bat with proper feelings, de- 


spises himself. ‘The worn is his superior” 


** Aye, good, Charley! your description of ig- 
dependence is worthy of a better subject than 
beautiful woman, who is more dependent on 
man than you appear to think. ButI will not 
enter ito a philosophical discussion on that point. 
J cannot conceive why the expressed sentiment 
of my regard for you should have touched y 
so closely. Anna K. is a lady of superior intel 
lectual endowments, and you will not often find in 
such a cold coquette, intelligence—~aye, common 
sense instracis her better. She eertainly loves 
you, and I congratulate you; the love is reci- 


procal, for a treasure which before my 
present career Of fashion I did hope to possess 
myself,” 





Robert sighed as he said this; truly he might. 
Folly is a‘butterfly, whose wings ate gaudily 
ainted but whose substance is a nauseous worm. 
he pursuit is convincing; we brush the bright 
tints and with what ease we disrobe the worm 
of its gay plumage. Yet in Robert’s case he 
had only enjoyed the surfeit—he had not seen 
the loathsomeness, the selfishness, the deceit of 
his course long enough to discover its positive 
image. Charles’ cheek reddened as he heard 
his response ;—but his sensitive nature shrank 
from the exposure of his feelings; he calmed 
himself, however, and put a few unimportant 
uestions to Robert, and after a few quotations 
rom Pope, Byron, and his favorite Will Shaks- 
peare, he left him. 


| CHAPTER IV. 

| ’ ie 2 agdnre ol isin, 
n our young prime of yeara, are like 

With which we strew the hearses of our friends : 

For as their virtue gather’d, when they’re green, 

Before they wither, or corrupt, is best ; 

So we in virtue are the best for death, 

While yet we have not liv’d to such an age, 

That the increasing canker of our sin 


Hath spread too far upon us.” 
Tourneur’s Atheiet’s Tragedy, 


It is not my purpose to follow up every trifl 
incident of the lives of those I have named, 
| They swam with the current. Anna loved 
| deeply and sincerely. Charles was the beacon 
| light to a mind throwm upon the unceasing and 
| rough waves of a troubled world. There ap- 
peared no obstacle to a union every way desira- 
| ble, and ere long Charles had given her the 
| betrothal ring. His was a happy existence then. 
Every common object in human vature became, 
as it were, enchanted—they seemed in his eyes 
| of uncommon usefulness and beauty. The song 
| of the small, but beautiful inhabitant of the woods, 
| was of thricefold melody to his ears, and indeed 
| he was rapt in the fabled elysiam. But Robert, 
what had become of him? Pursuing the path 
of fashionable pleasure—ot giddy dissipation, 
he revelled in debauchery until his good feelings 
| were paralyzed, and his nature grew morose and 
irrascible. He had become almost a separate 
companion from Charles, whose reason was not 
so easily overpowered by frivolity, and they 
never met, except to make use of expressions in 
| no way conciliatory or satisfactory. Charles 
| eould not behold his friend, for so mauy years, 
| descending to the haunts wherefrom few escape 
unscathed in mind or morals, and he proffered 
‘his counsel, in benevolent lauguage, which 
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* Bobert’s temper illy bore, and he often left his 
companion rebuked. Charles moderated» his 
angry feelings by a recurrence to the absorbing 

ject of his soul, and often when the mantling 
flush had been raised by the rude words of 
Robert did the innate image ang a glow of 
fervent happiness which worldlings know not. 


This pleasure enjoyed by Charles, and the cir- | 


cumstances named, operated in a dislike against 
him by Robert, whose course of life was not such 
as he could with any degree of satisfaction con- 
tent himself with. They were still companions, 
however alienated their foclinges pt the 
the Assembly or the Soiree, er of which, 
except to pass idle time, presented attraction to 
Charles. But the reverse was plainly percepti- 
ble in Robert: dissipation had been carried to 


such great lengths by him that his friends | 


already anticipated for him an early grave or an 
immature manhood. His altercations with 
Charles became more and more frequent, and 
were displays of that bitter animosity which 
fashion knows how so well to imbue her votaries 
with. The end of this foreworking of a deep 


tragedy came at last. Theorists may reason and | 
write, but that the shadow cometh before the | 


event, is to many morally certain. It appears 


in that gloomy surmise, which the soul feels | 


when the spirit is troubled with a day dream of 
import more or less fearful. Such a dream did 


Charles experience, when he gave his assent to 
an invitation to pass the evening among a con- 
vivial few, of which party Robert made one. 
He could not rid himself of the awakened im- 
pression, yet smiling at his own fantasies, as he 


thought them, he joined the company. It was 


as usual conducted soberly at the commencement, © 


but this did not long continue. The talking 
became loud, boisterous and inebriate; Charles 


alone preserved calmness on his brow, and many | 
were the witty words sent in volleys to his ears | 


in the true spirit of drunken merriment. His 
studious habits, sobriety, his good nature, his 
peacable humour in every respect, were success- 
fully the object of their witticisms, and such as 


he heard pronounced without emotion, further | 


than the laugh with which he joined the gay 
troop—but when the subject of his love was 
touched upon—when his pure affection was 
trifled with—dishonoured by their impure lips 
and Robert’s own voice—his friend’s voice—the 
first and the loudest in the harsh raillery, his 
opt could no longer brook the insult, and his 
8 


umbering passions were roused to the most | 


fearful extent, when in answer to a sarcastic ex- 
pression and implication of his betrothed by the 


wine-heated Robert, his passion revealed itself | 


by an emphatic—a loud resounding— 
“ You wie, Sir!” 


The echo of the words had not died away ere | 
the infuriated Robert grazed the temple of | 
Charles with a half filled tumbler, which spread | 
itself into a thousand pieces by its concussion | 


against the wall, and then leaping up with the 
ferocity of a maddened tiger, he sprang upon the 


deeply offending Charles, and his hands already | 


clasped his throat ere the company had recovered 
their surprize. He was torn from his grasp: 
his whole frame quivering with the excess of his 
anger, and his opponent bore the appearance of 
a being rousing himself from a horrible torpor, 


heatre, | 


| his eyes wandered in bewilderment for some 
minutes, equally astounded at the display of bis 
| own violent passion and at the sudden attack 
from Robert, who trembled in the hold of his 
edoler companions, with eyes like the Hyena’s, 
| 80. powerfully had his pride been touched. 
| Robert was too deeply wounded to think of less 
reparation than a chance (according to the prin- 
ciples of honor ( /) ) at the life of the offender, 
and a passage of cards took place. Both left 
| the riotous scene with feelings until then little 
| known toeither. Both had been greatly insulted 
and both agreed upon full satisfaction. Robert 
| was too much warmed by the influence of wine 
and his wounded honor, to think that palliation, 
by the ackuowledgment of his, the first offence, 
| could be looked for, and his evil feelings, as he 
walked home, gloated over the scene which im- 
| agination presented of the spectacle of the bloody 
| corpse of Charles lying upon the moist grass with 
in the space of a few hours. His were morbid 
thoughts—such as lie dormant, only wanting the 
| operative cause to bring them forth in the bosom of 
| every Roué. 

Charles, on the reverse, his mind somewhat 
calmed, tossed restlessly upon his bed that 
night. What were his thoughts ? he was goin 
to attempt the cool-blooded murder of his friend, 
he who had been up to a few hours ago his 
| friend—his brother in social affection. True, 

Robert, had become almost a cast-out from his 
| relations by his excesses—true, he had torn his 
feelings until they had become lacerated by the 
constant succession of insult. Yet this was not 
an hour to reflect upon his immoralities, and 
their consequences to the unhappy young man. 
His virtues were alone the recurrences of his 
thoughts, and in mental agony Charles rocked 
to and fro in a disturbed sleep, or rather delirium, 
for his excited mind placed the worshipped 
false-god, Honor, before him in threatening 
forms, should his milder feelings triumph. And 
Emily, should he fall ! ° ° ° . 

At the morning’s dawn the parties were brush- 
ing from the grass the heavy dew with the tread 
of their feet as they marked the required number 
of steps. Robert preserved, though not wholly, 
his indignant feelings of the midnight revel, and 
shewed a face in which no trace of fear, sympa- 
thy or its kin, love, could be seen. He was as the 
gladiator who shews nought to the unobservant 
but to the physiognomist he reveals the inward 
strife of strong passion. 

Charles, vainly essaying to forget Anna, was 
agonized, he was not intimidated, but the play- 
ing sensibility of his eye shewed plainly his ab- 
horrence of this barbarous custom and, indeed, 

| so strongly were his feelings worked upon that 
| after some indecision he walked quickly towards 
Robert, with his hand extended, and his eyes in 
| tears, intent upon asking his pardon if he had 
done him injury in an excited moment, when 
Robert, the victim Robert, seeing his approach, 
and judging correctly of his purpose, spurned 
him from him, and pronouncing the word * cow- 
ard,” cooly turned his face from him. Human 
| forbearance cannot go beyond a certain extent, 
| and Charles had gone to the utmost, and station- 
| ed himself at the spot pointed out to him with 
| the instrument of death in his hand. His sensi- 
| bilities were of nature’s fairest mould, and he 
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could not, at the distance of a few feet, make an 
immortal being like himself the object of the 
deadly ball—his was a soul more manly, far 
more pure than to do this; and his pistol, when 
the horrible word was given, was rising to 
throw the contents far into the air, when his irri- 
tation caused the cap to explode on a level with | 
the bosom of his antagonist ; the heavens whirl- 
ed, the earth yawned and fled from underneath 
his feet as he saw the gushing crimson flow from 
the fallen Robert. With crazed brain and steps 
he reeled to the spot, and beholding his victim, 
an agonizing moment, he fainted, and fell by his 
side. 

Awaking, after a trance of some duration, with 
his mind impressed with the scene he had caused 
and witnessed, his enquiries were anxiously 
addressed to his attending friends respecting 
the state of Robert, but the mute sign of silence 
was all that he could gain from them. His body 
and mind were both much reduced by the excite- 
meant of this ill-advised action, and it was some- 
time before he learnt, by gentle degrees, the fatal 
end of the Roué, who died, after lingering some | 
days, fully forgiving his friend, in peace, it was | 
hoped, not only with all on earth, but with an 
injured God. 

Yes, Robert was dead! Dead was that eye | 
which once played in the full sensibility of in- | 
telligence. His mind was of ourown make— | 
evanescent in this world—immortal in the next. | 
But how died he? Disease is a fearful adver- | 
sary to life, but it is not the only one. Man’s | 
soul has impressed within it principles co-exist- | 
ent with his nature; they are the fearful antagonists | 


of our lives, and many are suddenly hurled. into a 





viewless space by their influence—* killed in a 
duel.” What? can man’s blood pulsate after de- 
liberately making another the victim of the insidi- | 
ous ball? aye, ’tis even so. Nay, some adamantine 
hearts can smile on the wreck they have made— 
so far can delirious passion go. But when cool— 
calm reflection comes—when the excitement of 
doing a bloody deed has passed, then is the an- 
guished hour—then are his heart-strings torn, 
and it may be a more terrible lot of his to become 
crazed or direful destiny—he has run mad. Here 
are topics for a moralizer. Our iniquity worketh 
our own evil, and a bad deed is four-fold paid. 
The soul of man is that one ray of eternal life 
which departs, when it leaves the body, to re- 
gions where immortality alone dwells, and it is 
that soul which, in its purity, becomes agonized 
by the mischief of our passions, and becomes 
our judge and executioner. Hence the soul 
is often operated upon to such frightful extents | 
that reason must abdicate her throne. 

Charles’s mind could illy bear this stroke, and 
his exhausted body vainly strove with grim 
death. Melancholy, too deep seated to be erased | 
by any attraction this world could offer, preyed | 
upon his vitals, and his emaciated body, ere 
long, yielded his soul to a heavenly sphere. 

* * * * * 

On many evenings, as the sun was just bidding | 
us farewell for a few hours. have I contemplated | 
with mournful thoughts the widowed Anna, in 
sombre garb, watching with maniac anguish the 
flower-strewn grave of the Rove’s Frienp! 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Tue mystic science is not mine 
That eastern records teach, 

1 cannot to each bud assign 
A sentiment and speech; 

Yet, when in yonder blossom’d dell 
I pass my lonely hours, 

Methinks my heart interprets well 
‘The eloquence of flowers, 


Of life’s first thoughtless years they tell, 
When half my joy and grief 

Dwelt in a lily's opening bell, 
A rose-bud’s drooping leaf— 

I watched for them the sun’s bright rays, “ 
And feared the driving showers, 

Types of Sy girlhood’s radiant days 
Were ye, SWeet transient flowers. 


And sadder scenes ye bring to mind; 
The moments ye renew 
When first the woodbine’s wreaths I twined, 
A loved one’s grave to strew; 
On the cold turf I weeping spread 
My offering from the bowers, 
Ye seemed meet tribute to the dead, 
Pale, perishable flowers. 


Yet speak ye not alone, fair band, 
Of changefulness and gloom, 
Ye tell me of God’s gracious hand, 

That clothes you thus in bloom; 
And sends to soften and to calm 
A sinful world like ours, 
Gifts of such purity and balm 
» As ye, fresh dewy flowers. 


And while your smiling ranks I view, 
In vivid colours drest, 
My heart, with faith confirmed and true, 
Learns on the Lord to rest; 
If He the lilies of the field 
With lavish glory dowers, 
Will he not greater bounties yield 
To me, than to the flowers? 


Still, still they speak—around my track 
Some faded blossoms lie, 

Another Spring shall bring thenr back, 
Yet bring them but to die: 

But we forsake this world of strife. 
To rise to nobler powers, 

And share those gifts of endless life, 
Withheld from earth's frail flowers, 


O, may I bear your lessons hence, 
Fair children of the sod, 
Yours is the calm, mute eloquence 
That leads the thoughts to God; 
And oft amid the great and wise, 
My heart shall seek these bowers, 
And turn from man’s proud colloquies, 
To commune with the flowers. 
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For the Lady’s Book. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRIEND. 


* Oh! how I wish I could enjoy a little of this 
beautiful evening,” thought Helen, as she gazed 
out upon the delightful scenery, with which her 
brother’s house was surrounded. “ But, no, 





| 


dear sister is not yet convalescent, and I must 
not leave her—no, not for a moment.” 

Six long weeks had Helen watched by the | 
bedside of her suffering sister; «nd although 


young, and unaccustomed to the confinement of | 
a sick chamber, she had never, till this evening, | 
felt a single wish to be released from her duties. * 
Ann had been observing her sister while these 

thoughts were passing in her mind, and had 
rightly divined the expression of her countenance. | 
She had often wondered at the devotion of this | 
youthful creature to herself in this tige of afflic- | 
tion, for, although possessed of a pémarkably af- | 
fectionate disposition, she was nd liked not | 
the more sober duties of life, bu affection for | 
her only sister had carried her through it all with 

the judgment and patience of more matyge years, | 
and perhaps, even now, a higher mosive had be- 

gun to be the prompter of her actions. 

* Dear Helen,” said the invalid, ** Lknow you 
long to enjoy a walk this glorious evening. Go, | 
dear sister—I fee] much better this evening than | 
usual. Send up my little Louisa, and go enjoy | 
yourself. The rose’s hue has already left your 
cheek in consequence of long continued watch- 
ings.” 

Helen hesitated but a moment, and bounding 
down the steps, she was soon enjoying all the 
delightful freshness of a June evening. * For 
long time she rambled in her accustomed walks, 
gathering fresh flowers, and listening to the 
winged songsters carroling the praises of thei 
Creator, till the lateness of the hour, ony 
chillness of the air, warned her to return. a 
she entered the chamber Ann observed she wa$ 
hoarse. 

“I hope, sister,” said she “* you have n 
been so imprudent as to go out without your 
shawl?” 

* Indeed, Ann, I did not think it necessary ; 
but I have rambled longer than I intended.” 

“Then I fear you will repent this evening’s 
pastime.” 

And 30 it was. Helen had taken a fatal cold, 
and from that evening the consumption, that 
great destroyer of the female sex, silently but 
surely made his advance toward the citadel of 
life. But perhaps the reader may like to know 
something of the early history of Helen. Her 
father was a farmer of New England. Industry 
and the smiles of Providence had insured him 
success in basiness, and placed him in a highly 
respectable station. When Helen had attained 
her sixth year her mother died; and in less 
than a year her father was called to his eternal 
home. Helen shed tears, but they were the tri- 
bute to nature only, for she knew not then her 
irreparable loss. 

She was now left an orphan to the care of an 
older brother and sister. A step usually observed 
‘in similar circumstanees was taken with Helen. 


| 


well stored with modern female erudition, and 
she sometimes drew a chair amid the nine. She 
was happy and beloved, and knew nothing of 
sorrow until called to attend upon a sick sister— 
bat that sister recovered, while Helen was daily 
— from the inroads of her insidious dis- 
order. 

* At this time her sister, with her husband, and 


family removed to one of the southern states, and 


|. they strongly urged Helen to accompany them, 


with the hope that it might be a means of restor- 
ing her health, or, at least, of mitigating her suf- 
fering. ”T was long before Helen could consent 
to leave her native soil, her youthful home, her 
walks, her garden, and flowers ; but her friends 
and her physician were all urgent and full of 
hope. , 

'* Well,” said Helen, “I will though I 
should never return ; but you indulge me 
in one wish. I must once midre ¥ sanc- 
tuary of my father’s God at the of the 

I mast onee more go to that 
my dear 


sacred communion. 
sacred spot, where rest the remains 
parents, and then I will bid adie to all.” 

Her friends thought this weuld be an unneces- 
sary trial of her feelings, but they gratified her. 
There she sat at the blessed communion,’ her 
face pale as marble, save that death spot on either 
cheek, her mild eye lifted to Heaven in rapturous 
devotion. Helen visited the grave-yard with 
her sister and brother, and after gazing long and 
iztensely at the mounds which covered the re- 
mains of her parents, she turned to her brother 
with a look solemn but sweet.—* Herbert, dear 
Herbert, will you promise that your Helen shall 
lie here if she is never to return?” 

“ Why, sister, what makes you speak thus, 
we all hope that you will return strengthened 
and invigorated.” 
in # No, brother, I shall not. I feel that my 

days are almost spent, but I am happy. I know 
“that my Redeemer liveth—I know that the bright 
spirits of my dear parents are even now waiting 
to come their dear Helen. Once I looked 
uponthis earth so gay, so full of joy, and wished 
it to be my home always; but now I am changed, 
1 long to leave it, and be with Christ.” 

Herbert and Anna were surprised to hear their 
sister express so much resignation in the will of 
her Heavenly Father, for although they had dis- 
cerned a peculiar thoughtfulness in her deport- 
ment, still there was nothing of a religious nature 
so decided as particularly to arrest their atten- 
tion. But the Divine spirit had visited that 
young heart, and inspired it with holy love and 
resignation. 

The next week Helen bade farewell to her 
friends, and was on her way to the South. During 
the journey, and for a time after, she seemed 
much better, but she knew it was only one of 
those intervals, when her disease had retired for 
a short time, to return again with more power. 
Her mind was perfectly happy in its holy aspi- 
ratigns, and heavenly anticipations. One would 
hardly think it was the gay and joyous being 
that used to raise the merry laugh around her 
native hearth—that used to gladden every circle 
by her presence. Butshe was far happier now, 
than then, happier because belfer. Every thing 





She was sent toa boarding school. Her mind 
received the genial beams of education, it was 


that sisterly love could do, was done. Serronnd- 








CONTEMPLATION. 








ed with affluence, nothing was wanting to favor 
her recovery—but all in vain. 

One day after suffering deeply, she called her 
sister to her side, and with much affection told 
her they must soon separate. 

“IT have,” said she, “but one earthly wish 
left, that is, to see my brother and my minister.” 

They were daily expected, but she feared 
they would come too late. 

It was alovely evening in June, just two years 
from the time, that Helen was enjoying the de- 
lightful walk on her brother’s farm, that a low 
faint voice was heard in a dwelling far away 
from the scenes that used to gladden her eyes. 

** Herbert, dear Herbert, I shall never again 
enjoy the sight of my native village, but I am 









going to the New Jerusalem. I wish you all to 
stand ar bed, and witness how a young 
creature ff and happiness, can, through 
faith in r, gladly resign all, and die 
like an le. And you my dear Pastor, 
offer up a er that through the dark valley 


my soul may be sustained, and my dear brother 

and sister supported. I do not wish you to 

trent me while my happy spirit is taking its 
ight. 

As I was riding a short time since, through a 
beautiful village in New England, my attention 
was caught by one of those sights so well calcu- 
lated to bring down the lofty pride of man’s 
heart, a funeral procession. It was the remains 
of Helen W—. The youthful, lovely Helen. 
They were laid beside her mother, but her pure 
and ransomed spirit had ascended to her Hedeem- 
er and her God. M. A. G. 


te te 
MARCH OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Sons of the mountain heroes ! 
Wing the arrow, wield the brand, 
And save your native land : 
Invoking souls of deathless fame, 
On to the fight! with hearts of flame, 
And fired by high Llewellyn’s name, 
The tyrant’s power withstand ! 


Shades of the mountain heroes! / 
Hover o’er the field of woe ! Sf 
And bless the avenging blow! 

As stars within their distant spheres, 

To man’s adoring eyes appear, 

All shining through the mist of years, 
Look from your hills of snow ! 


Sons of the mountain heroes ! 
Rise like whirlwinds in your might ! 
Be gods, and win the fight ! 
Our freedom and our hearths to keep, 
Let every vein in Cambria weep : 
Up, soldiers! up the mountain steep! 
St. David and our right! 


a @ Rem 


The changes of the moon have no connexion 
With the weather. 
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Ir was twilight; the most perfect calm 
seemed to pervade all nature; the sun had just 
set, and his departing rays lingered on the dis- 
tant hills, as if he felt relactant to give place to 
the softer and more gentle influence of his sistef 
moon. At length, star after star appeared on the»). 
dark vault, till the whole firmament was nk» 
glow. Such a night found me walking along” ~~ 
and solitary, along the outskirts of the beautiful ~ 
village of But, though alone, I felt no 
loneliness, for the subjects of contemplation were 
numerous. 

While gazing on the planets the idea present- 
ed itself, which I thought a very beautiful one, 
as well as in perfect keeping with the harmony 
of God’s works: that they were inhabited, as 
well as our own fair earth, but with beings of a 
far superior order, who have never sinned against 
their creator, but who are holy, pure, and alto- 
gether lovely. 

And why might not this be the case? We 
cannot, we must not suppose that the All Wise 





| Creator formed so many unnumbered worlds, 


and launched them into the immensity of space, 
giving them an impetus proportioned to their 
size, eo that they retain their place, and without 
the least confusion, each in its respective orbit ; 
that he created all these merely to give their un- 


certain light to our little globe, a spot in the 
universe, less than a drop in the ocean, when 


compared with the millions which surround it. 
This, in my opinion, would be incompatible 
with his goodness and wisdom. Every spot on 
which we cast our eyes teems with life; the very 
air we breathe, and every drop of water is filled 
with living creatures; and, therefore, judging 
from analogy, it is most natural to suppose that 
all the systems in the unjverse, of which we form 
so small a part, are in like mannerinhabited. Of 
this, however, for an all-wise purpose, nothing is 
brevealed to us. But we may be assured, that 
what we do not know now, we shall know here- 
after, and the clouds that now obstruct our mind’s 
eye on this as well as other subjects, shall then 
be dispersed, and all shall be made as the noon- 
day sun. C. 
Philadelphia, 


Be 


In Mexico and South America, fire-flies are 
very common, which shine by so strong a phos- 
phoric light, that a person may read by the light 
of three of them. The large species have a lu- 
minous patch under the belly, and one on each 
side of their head. Another species has the 
light under its wings. Whenthe fly is dead the 
light continues, and may be transferred. 





The shell of a sea-cockle is the cireulating 
medium of Angola, and the neighbouring king- 
doms. The cockles are caught on the shores of 
the island Loanda, held by the Portuguese, who, 
therefore, make the people tributary. ». 


In water, sound passes at the rate of 4708 





feet per second. 
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SOLITARY THOUGHTS, 


How fair and beautiful, and yet how frail and 


fleeting, is every thing earthly. We look around | 


the wide spread creation, and every thing pro- 


claims to us the same truth, ** The hand which | 


made us is Divine.” But how fearfully has 
all fallen from the image in which that Divine 
hand created them, and how deeply humiliating 
to survey every where the desolating marks of 


Sin! 


pulsion; since that mortal enemy, Sin, disturb- 
ed the paradise which reigned within the breasts 
of the inhabitants there, while daily holding 


sweet communion with their Creator, their Fa- | 


ther, and their God,—since that blight was cast 
upon man, he who formerly walked in the 
Divine likeness, and who.in conscious innocence 
delighted to obey Him, to whom he looked in 
child-like dependence and confidence for the 
supply of his every want, and who was happy 
in the society of his sole companion, to whom 
as being a creature like himself, he was bound 
by the purest ties of love and sympathy. 
to read the characters of these holy beings, can 
think of them as the progenitors of the depraved 
inhabitants, who sinee that period have peopled 
the earth? 

Man now, in whatever state or condition of | 
society he is found, bears about him the marks 
of the fall; the intellect which once rendered 
him a companion of heavenly beings is pervert- 
ed, the heart, which, pure and holy, constituted 
his happiness and his protection, is depraved and 
no longer bears the entire image of its Maker. 

In the most enchanting spot upon earth, we 
mark the traces of Sin, for its loveliness lasts 
but a few short years, and time lays his destroy- 
ing finger upon it, and it is gone. Its beauty is 
too ethereal to endure the polluted air around it, 
and its extreme loveliness, but makes its blight 
more sad, And as the Sun presents a more 
brilliant aspect just before disappearing, to warn 
us of his going, and as the hectic glow on the 
cheek of the consumptive, adds but new beauty 
to the already lovely countenance, predicts that 
the destroyer has commenced his work, and 
will soon ‘set his seal of silence’? there, so 
with every thing terrestrial, we gaze upon its 
beauty, and think that “a spirit of light, some 
fair child of the skies” has indeed come to visit 
our earth ; and while we admire and wonder, it 


! * Lures to brighter worlds and leads the way,” 


and Jeaves us only the thorn which sin has ever 
concealed beneath its roses and beauty. The 
rapine, the murder, the distress which from time 


nation and —_ under heaven, had never been 
known, had that holy, happy pair been content 
to remain solely under the government of their 
Bounteous Creator. But no, they were willing 
to have another to reign over them, and thereby 
_ procured for themselves and posterity a master, 

who has ever proved an inexorable tyrant, who 
would have doomed all to an eternity of misery, 
had not that Gracious Parent, whose love they 


| 


No where was the calm, holy quiet, | 
which reigned in Eden, heard of after the ex- | 


Who | 


, had slighted, watehed over them with unceasing 
care, and provided @ way of escape, and by a 
| promise, which stands as i\rm as the everlasting 
| hills, assured all who would lay aside their 
| weapons of rebellion, and close in with the offers 
of rey entire pardon and an inheritance in his 
celestial kingdom. 

It is a painful, but at the same time most in- 
teresting duty and employment of man’s life, 
to guard against the inroads of this insinuating 
enemy. None are able to act independently of 
its influence; for, although it is the favorite 
creed of some, that fair angel spirits dwe)l in 
the helpless form of infancy, guarding from 
a and harm, and holding converse with 
kindred spirits in heaven, until the period when 
reason assumes her sway over the heart and 
mind, yet all who acknowledge as their chart 
the word of the Living God, and any who have 
witnessed the first rising of passion in the 
| infant’s bosom, when ungratified in every wish, 

must feel assured that there is much more poetry 
than truth in the idea, and that mankind every 
where inherits the sin of their first parents. 

If the doctrine of original depravity be true, 
if evil is co-existent with being, then is it equally 
true that none in after life can act independently 
of it. The most holy men that ever lived had 
abundant cause to lament their sinfulness and 
inability to do any thing of themselves. 

How then can man, the creature of a day, 
with understanding darkened, “ pursuing as his 


| chiefend the vanities and pleasures of the world,” 


the roses of which seldom last long enough to 
adorn the brow of him who plucks them, “ ex- 


| pect to attain everlasting happiness, or pass an 


eternity with celestial spirits! And not one ina 
thousand do we see but whose hopes and expec- 
tations are thus raised. They consider not that 
it would no longer be a Heaven were they resi- 
dent there. No greater curse could possibly be 
inflicted than to admit them, with hearts unsanc- 
tified into the presence of the Redeemed, who 
are continually praising God, and singing ho- 
“sannas to his name. For if it is irksome in the 
extreme to pass an hour in the society of the 
lovers of God upon earth, how could an eternity 
be endured in such companionship? Man of 
himself cannot advance one step towards holi- 
ness. If left to himself, to work out his own 
salvation; he would never become any better 
than he is, while on earth. But protected and 
supported by an Almighty power, we behold in 
him @ miracle of grace; a way is provided for 
his redemption, and if accepted, all will go to 
swell the company of the “spirits of the just 
made perfect,” who have “ washed their robes, 


| and made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” 


in the “city that has no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of God 


| does lighten it, and the Lamb is the light there- 
to time has disturbed the tranquillity of every | of.” A. 


"Philadelphia. 
8 & Or 


Counter-point, or melody with harmony, as 
treble and base, was invented by Guido about 
1022: and the time-table by Frameo, in 1080. 

Moses, the inspired author of the Book of 
Genesis, fixes the date of the creation 3004 B. C. 
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Ir isa Sabbath morning, calm and holy-- 
The glassy wave scarce ruffled by the breeze, 
Or the light aspen by the summer air: 

Even the busy haunts of man, where gold 
And Mammon’s gilded shrine are worshipped, 
No more send forth the hum of troubled life. 
All—all is rest. Nature and man alike, 
Obedience seem to yield to God’s command— 
What joy to rest upon the Sabbath day! 


But hark! a solemn sound breaks the deep silence— 
A chime of bells send forth their solemn call 

To worship and adore in praise and prayer, 

The God of Heaven and earth—the great Jehovah. 
There's music in the sound of those old bells, 

As echoing from their ancient tower they call 
God’s people to assemble within the walls, 
Where, erst the patriarchal father* stood, 
Teaching his followers from God's holy word, 
And pointing out the way that heavenward led. 
Alas! the ancient father’s voice no more 

Is heard within these consecrated walls; 

No more in confirmation’s holy rite 

His hand is placed upon the brow of youth; 

No more he breaks the sacred bread, to feed 

His flock with emblems of a love divine— 

No more, alas! no more he comes to stand 
Within our midst. He slumbers in the grave, 
And the high walls which echoed with his voice, 
Now cast their shadows on his silent tomb. 


Those ancient bells pealed forth a people’s joy, 
Upon the day that gave our Nation birth, 
Proclaiming to the world, that Freedom here 

Her stand had taken, and Liberty had made 

Her home amid our rocks and forests wild. 

And, still, with each return of that glad day, 

Old Christ Church’ bells send forth a joyous peal, 
T hat would arouse the dead who sleep beneath 
The shadow of her towers, if e’er their sons 
Should wear the yoke, or bend the suppliant knee 
To fellow man, or aught—save God alone. 


Again the peal breaks forth—a solemn peal, 
Touching the heart of fallen, sinful man— 

It tells of love, holy and sacred love, 

That caused the Son of God to bleed and die— 
Its deeper tones of death and judgment, speak 
On unrepenting sinners yet to come. 

Up to the house of praise and prayer, and there 
Low at his footstool bend the suppliant knee; 
And as the withered leaf from the old oak 

Is, by the Autumnal tempest driven away, 

So be thy sins by the Almighty’s spirit— 
Forth from thee cast, and leaning on the Son, 
Whose power to save is infinite, plead thou 
His body, and shed blood offered for sin: 

Nor let the fears of earth or hell prevail; 

But seize ye fast the banner of the cross, 

And fired by holy zeal seek your reward , 

In heaven; for thus his wisdom hath declared. 





* Bishop White. 


The soul that seeks me shall obtain 
Immortal wealth and heavenly gain; 
Immortal life is his reward, 

Life and the favor of the Lord. 


ALETTE. 
——=>——_— 
THE FAIR MINSTREL. 


Favoured of Nature ! thou to whom belong 
The dangerous gifts of Beauty and of Song ! 

Thy silver harp I love to see thee take, 
While o’er the willing chords thy fingers stray 

Lightly and sweetly, as the Zephyrs wake 
The music of the leaves at close of day. 

I love to see thee graceful o'er it bending, ° 

Thy voice the while its dulcet magic lending. 
Mad that I am! my senses to resign 
To thy Circean thraldom ! O not mine 

The breast of adamant, that I should brave 
Thy music and thy charms—the double spell 
By which thou winnest the heart’s citadel ; 

And ah!—unpitying victor-—makest thy captive 

slave. 
6 @ Oe 
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HARRY O'BLANK, 


Towarp the close of the great Revolutionary 
struggle, so fearlessly waged and gloriously won 
by the patriot fathers of the past ages; Mr, 
Roland O’Blank, a man of substance, came into 
the States from one of the British Provinces, and 
settled on the margin of the Merrimack river, in 
what is now figuratively styled the ‘* Granife 
State.” His family consisted of a wife, a hand- 
some, portly looking matron, and several sons 
and daughters, some of whom had nearly reached 
the years of manhood, and all of whom appeared 
intelligent and interesting. The pet of the 
family, however, and the favourite of the village, 
was the third son, Harry; he was more than 
usually sprightly, and promising, and early ac- 
quired the name of Harry Pidgeon-wing, on 
account of his dexterity in the art of dancing. 
Though rather eccentric in many things, and ap- 
parently fond of being considered odd, he pos- 
sessed talents of no mean orders This he 
evinced while a mere boy, by writing a book of 
nearly a hundred pages, called the “ Dancer's 
Guide.” 

The writer of this brief sketeh, was his room- 
mate for some years, and his unsuspecting 
triend, long after time had set the signet of man- 
hood upon the brow of both. The summers of 
half a century have passed to the account of 
‘+ years beyond the flood,” since our first inters 
change of boyish recognition. Life was then 
young;—yet the impressions of that moment 
remain distinct upon memory’s tablet, and will, 
probably, until the light of existence is quench- 
ed in the night of the grave. 

It was the Spring of 1787, when we entered, 
nearly together, the presence ¢hambers' of the 
famons school founded by the prudent forecast 
of Mr. Philips, and presented oor letters to the 
venerable preceptor. The good man, having 
read the documents, and cast upon usa scruti- 








nizing look, stepped from his seat, and, with 
| grave composure, kindly conducted the intro- 
‘ duction. Up to this moment, the writer had 
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exchanged neither word nor look with his fellow 
student, having been fully employed in the im- | 
portant business of scanning the countenance of | 
his future teacher. This, while the predominent 


expression was that of parental solicitude, was | 
clothed with a stern severity, which was not | 


readily comprehended, and which inflicted, for 
the momeut, sensations of uneasiness, but when | 


he turned to extend the hand of fellowship, and | 


his eyes fell upon the face of his companion, 
those sensations were immediately merged in the 
still stronger feelings excited by the contempla 
tion of his peculiar features. His whole exterior 
seemed to have been designed to attract notice ; 
—it bespoke unusual pains, sprinkled here and | 
there with a little extravagance. His complexion | 
was lady-like, fair and delicate, and his cheeks 
wore the blush of rosy health. He had a small 
hooked nose, fleshy rolling lips, heavy double 
chin, and sloe black eyes, sparkling, quick and | 
restless, and he appeared to comprehend what | 
he saw and heard with the facility of intuition. | 
His forehead was high, slightly projecting, | 
finely polished, and crowned with a wreath of | 
golden matted curls, which, as they rolled back 
upon his shoulders, fell in profuse and graceful | 
ringlets upon a snow white collar that covered | 
his cape, like a miniature vandyke. His address 
was stiff and formal, and his voice shrill, squeak- | 
ing and without music. Altogether, Harry O’- | 
Blank appeared singularly odd; and this appear- | 
ance lost nothing by subsequent acquaintance. | 
Yet he was sociable, friendly, quiet, and fond of | 
holiday amusements, especially if they were of | 
his own choice. After the introduction, we | 
were handed to seats, and witnessed a number 
of interesting recitations; and, at recess, were in- 
formed we might return the following day pre- | 
pared to take a part in the exercises of the | 
school. We left the house in company, ex- | 
changing, as we crossed the public green, many | 
pertinent enquiries relative to board, books, 
studies, and so-forth; and finally concluded to | 
room together at a private dwelling. Here our | 
acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy, and | 
our intimacy, into friendship, which continued 
until broken up by the painful revolution in 
men’s affairs, caused by president Jefferson’s 
wicked O-crap-me, as his embargo of 1807, was | 
sometimes called, and as, when spelled back- 


wards, it actually read; and as also, in its prac- | 
tical operations upon men and property, it most | 


ificantly implied. 
ev to this epoch, however, several 
events took place, which, as they are intimately 


' with what finally proved to be the | 
true of the fair faced Harry, must not be 
first vacation» that occurred, after the 
above mentioned admittance to the school, was 
passed at the home of the writer, with Harry as _ 
his friend and yisitor. The whole family be- 
longed to thé congregational church, professed 
a belief in the saving efficacy of its creed and 
requirements, and supposed it possible to arrive 
to such a degree of perfection, by faith and good 
works, as to be able to hold personal and audible 
. intercourse with angels, and the spirits of de- | 
parted saints. Consequently, there were main- 
tained among its members, a systematic order | 
ia the distribution and employment of time, a | 


| something like the following:—What ! 
_ whole universe, countless worlds, and systems 
| of worlds, some sparkling like a mere point in 
| the cheerless distance of immeasurable space, 


quiet perseverance in the prosecution of all that 
the hands or the mind found to do; an equa- 
nimity of temper, a sweetness of disposition, and 


| a kindness of speech, which always happily 


characterize a household living under the in- 
fluence, and actuated by the true spirit of the 
christian religion. For some days, the young 
visitor looked embarrassed and confused, then 
he appeared thoughtful and joined sedately in 
the family devotions, without venturing a ques- 
tion, and, finally, as the novelty wore off, he re- 


| sumed his usual deportment, and appeared to 


act as though he regarded the whole matter as 


| the mere whim of those with whom he was 


spending his holiday. 
At the following vacation, this visit was re- 


| turned with due formality, and in accordance 


with a previous arrangement, a general introduc- 
tion to the family ensued, and several days 
soe off in tolerable good keeping ; but it soon 

ecame evident, that the good order resulted 
from restraint, the foree of which became hourly 
weaker, and finally disappeared :—then there 
was a general breaking up of the family elements, 


| which, on the sixth day, rose to uproar and riot. 


These scenes contrasted so strongly with the 
quiet and even tenor, of the whole period of our 
previous pastime, and excited so many unplea- 
sant feelings and forebodings, that some under- 
standing seemed necessary, to warrant a longer 
peaceable continuance in the family. Conse- 
quently, on the following day, an explanation 
was respectfully asked, and promptly granted. It 
was a kind of family conference, and continued 
for several hours; during which the conversa- 
tion became frequently brisk and sometimes 
spirited, and it finally resulted in the discovery, 
that the family were the professed disciples of 
cnance. Chance made them, chance provided 
for them, and chance ended them; which to all, 
as to the beast, was the final end. This was a 
new theory, strange in its aspects, and frightful 
in its conclusions; it therefore drew forth a 
number of exclamations, and a string of enquiries 
the 


while others glow with insupportable radiance 
and devouring heat, within the reach of our 
senses? Some, rolling with the velocity of 
thought, merged in the shadow of our little 
globe; while others, revolving amidst the splen- 
dour of their own primeval beams, beyond even 
the reach of telescope vision, pour upon fields of 
space unknown to man, a flood of unmingled 
glory, brighter than the brightest picture of 
fancy’s highest flight? And this too through 


| untold ages, without the slightest deviation from 


their appointed paths, or a moment’s lapse in 
their noiseless march, and all the result of 
chance ! 

Aye, all the result of chance, with all that is 
reached by the senses, or grasped by science ; 
as well as all the phenomena of the visible 
world ; they can be accounted for no other way, 
and those who attempt it, are either fools or 
knaves. 

The arrival of visitors, broke off the dispute, 
each apparently satisfied with his own views of 
the subject. 
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For some two or three years the regular vaca- 
tions of the school were spent, alternately, in 
the families of the two friends, without any 
further explanation of the views respectively en- 
tertained, than what was dropped by the father 
of Harry, the day following the formal discus- 
sion. Speaking of personal rights, he observed, 
—in these free and independent states, it belongs 
to every man to choose his own religion, and his 
own time, place, and mode of wership, provided 
he disturbs no one, lives orderly, and pays his 
minister’s tax ;—therefore, it is not the right of 
any man to ask, nor his business to know, any 
thing of the religious belief of his neighbour. 
Such inquiry is bare-faced impudence, dictated 
by no good motive, and followed by no good 
effect. Man is a free agent, has rights which 
are his own from his birth, and which cannot be 
infringed without doing violence to his nature. 
The child has the same rights, and the same 
claims to his choice, his will, and his way, that 
belong to the parents, whose only proper busi- 
ness is, to feed and clothe him, as the birds feed 
and warm their young, until he is able to provide 
for himself, and then all obligation ceases. 
Parents therefore, who by mere brutal force, 
cross their child’s will, correct his way, or deny 
his choice, are not only tyrannical, but cruel; 
they destroy his ambition, crush his spirits, and 
make him a tame, time-serving tool, afraid to 
assert and protect his own rights, and even his 
own property. These declarations pretty satis- 
factorily explained what had so recently trans- 
pired in this man’s own family,—the absence of 
all parental authority,—all family affection and 
feeling, and all that is -_— held lovely and de- 
sirable, in the relations of life and the domestic 
circle. 

Before the close of Harry’s academic course, 
his eldest brother, Haynes, had learned the art 
of working tin, and had established himself in 
that business in a flourishing town, higher up 
the country. In connexion with this manufac- 
tory he had also opened ar extensive variety 
store, and was prosecuting a thrifty trade. To 
this establishment the yellow headed Harry was 
transferred immediately on leaving school. Here 
he soon became his brother’s principal and con- 
fidential clerk, and for a number of years trans- 
acted for him an unknown amount of business. 
While thus employed his brother had the mis- 
fortune to lose from his counting room safe, 
more than a thousand Spanish milled dollars. 
They were taken on a Sabbath evening throngh 
a window, the shutters of which opened from 
without, immediately over Harry’s nightly 
couch, but that evening he was abroad, and did 
not return until late. He soon, however,discovered 
the robbery, and gave the alarm. The news 
spread rapidly over the country, and suspicion 
was busy tracing the theft to the door of many 
a neighbour, but finally fixed it upon a poor, 
friendless mechanic, who had been occasionally 
employed in some little matters about the pre- 
mises, and who, until this affair, had been re- 
garded an honest, upright man. 

It is generally said that poverty is no crime, 
yet it sometimes appears so very closely allied 
to it as to be deemed an accomplice, and is 
punished accordingly. This, at least, was the 
ease with poor Joe! Chester, the suspected me- 























chanic; for it evidently formed the chief ground 
of the accusation filed against him, and it admit- 
ted of easy proof. He was arrested, tried, found 
guilty on the testimony of Harry O’Blank, con- 
demned, and executed. This satisfied the Law, 
and seemed also to satisfy the luckless merchant: 
though it restored him no portion of his lost pro- 
perty. He nevertheless continued to bear up 
against the loss, and to receive, now and then, 
the condolence of his friends and neighbours; 
the county bore the expense of the trial and exe- 
cution, and the memory of poor Joel Chester 
bore the obloquy. 

Not long after this event Harry, for reasons 
probably best known to himself, left the employ- 
ment of his brother, rambled to the metropolis, 
found his old room-mate immersed in business 
and made repeated proposals to become his 
partner; these, however, were necessarily de- 
clined on account of previous engagements, and 
the seemingly disconcerted Harry, employed his 
leisure in teaching a system of Stenography of 
his own invention, and a class or two of young 
folks in the art of dancing. 

It was winter, and one that was long remem- 
bered in the town in consequence of the robbery 
and murder of the much esteemed Captain 
Blunt. It may here be proper to remind the 
reader that these times differed widely from the 
present age. Then one dark deed of blood per- 
petrated in almost any part of our infant republic, 
filled the whole country with alarm, and became 
the subject of deep feeling and frequent remark 
in every social and household circle, for many 
subsequent years; now murder in almost every 
shape and every degree of enormity, is nearly ae 
common as the arrival of a mail coach ata vil- 
lage post-office ; in fact, each mail usually brings 
the report of some half-a-dozen murders, which 
are read generally with so little attention as to 
leave upon the mind no distinct impression of 
the time, place, or name of one sufferer. We 
live, however, in an enlightened age, and boast 
of becoming a nation of philosophers, but unfor- 
tunately for the cause of real humanity, we seem 
to be learning that kind of philosophy which 
leads us, if not to inflict murder, at least to look 
upon its infliction with a most unnatural degree 
of apathy. b 

Captain Blunt, with his friend, Peter Hale, 
had passed the evening with a young man, who, 
in the capacity of Supercargo, had just return- 
ed from en He had been inte 
a valuable adventure, belonging to the 
of the unfortunate captain, which he had 
ed to Spanish Doubloons. These, tied i 
had, in the course of the evening, Bee@. 
the Captain, with the est that he w ban 
them to his daughter. ith this trust he- was 
returning to his family, and had parted withhis 
friend, Mr. Hale, who lived in another street, 
when he was knocked down, dragged into a side 
alley, robbed of the bag of goldyand left with his 
throat cut from one ear to’ th t. The fol- 
lowing day he was found frozen in his own blood, 
but no traces were discovered of the money, or 
the author of the assassination. 

Late in the spring Harry took leave of the 
town, and went into the country. By-and-by a 
letter was received, conveying the important 
intelligence, that he had taken lawfal possession 
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of the long sought object of his dearest affection 
—the beautiful and accomplished Mary Munsey 
Drake—the acknowledged belle of all the sur- 
rounding country. 
daughter and special pet of an unmarried gentle- 
man of the Law, once eminent for his probity, 
popular in his profession, ample in his fortune, 
and greatly respected by his fellow citizens; but 


now deeply fallen in character, property and in- | 


fluence, in consequence of a guilty connexion 
with a gang of counterfeiters, at whose head stood 
the notorious Stephen Burroughs, of bank-bill- 

icture memory. It was generally acceded that 

iss Drake was entitled to many of the excel- 
lencies which fame had claimed for her. 
had personal attractions, set off by all that money 


could purchase to aid them; a penetrating mind, | 
well stored by reading and general intercourse | 
with men of letters, and she possessed a familiar | 
acquaintance with what was then none. to | 

ut it | 


constitute a lady of taste and fashion. 
was well known that her morals were of a question- 
able character; that she was inordinately fond 


of dress and parade, and ambitious of attracting | 
attention, and being thought something great in | 


the world. 
It had been generally supposed she held her- 


and that the disgrace which had overtaken her 


which led her to accept his long pressed suit, and 
become his wife. 

. Time, that tide which passes without a return- 
ing flood, moved on, while the writer traversed 


at the famous Merchant’s Exchange, in the city 
of B—, the general resort of the trading commu- 
nity, and the travelling world. Here he found 
his friend Harry O’Blank, dressed in the style 
of a prince, and looking as portly as a city alder- 
man. 


cordial and gratifying; past days and scenes 


knowledge. 


Among these were some which re- 


lated to the settlement and flattering prospects of | 


the apparently happy wedded friend and his ac- 
complished Mary. They were planted for life, 
he said, in the picturesque and beautiful town of 
W—, in the state of New Hampshire, where 
they were prosecuting trade—for the continuance 
of which he was then in town selecting goods to 
replenish their stock. 

In the midst of these fine, holiday feelings, 


the house was thrown into confusion by the dis- , 


covery of the loss of six thousand dollars in bank 


bills, from the trunk of Mr. B—, a merchant from | 
Vermont. ‘he gentlemen lodgers were sum- | 


moned to the great hall, where, when assembled, 
they looked foolish, and doubtless felt so; but 


whom suspicion hid her face: she went, there- 


= of less stern materials—whom she could 
ook in the face without quailing. This was 


Miss Drake was the reputed | 


She 
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none other than the poor, beardless bar keeper ; 
a friendless, unassuming orphan boy, who, 
against fearful odds had, by the force of his own 
character, raised himself from the depths of ig- 
norance and want, to the trusty post of bar- 
keeper, in one of the first publie houses in the 
world. He was taken, notwithstanding his steady 
and firm protestations of innocence and abhor- 
rence of crime, before a magistrate, and by the 
joint testimony of the half distracted merchant, 


| and the officious Harry O’Blank, was committed 


for trial. Here the poor boy lay, pent within the 


| gloomy walls of a prison for many tedious days 


and nights, without being permitted to confront 
his accusers, and prove his innocence. At 
length, some spirited young meu of the town, 
who had watched the progress of the prosecu- 
tion, believing it, from the first, to be a villain- 
ous pretext, united their efforts, employed 
counsel, brought the prisoner, by a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, before a judge of the court, and procured 


| his discharge. 


During the summer of the same year, the writer 
made the tour of Canada and the upper lakes, 
and on his homeward route called at the resi- 


| dence of his friend, Harry O’Blank, and was in- 
| troduced, in form, to his fair bride. She appear- 
self fora much higher mark than Harry O’Blank; | 
that she had permitted his attentions from motives | 
of policy, and not from any particular regard ; | 


ed, indeed, a most splendid woman; as imposing- 
ly grand as a towering iceberg, and as cold and 
dangerous. She was beautiful, but not lovely— 


| sparkling, but not charming—and every succeed - 
father, and the ruin toward which he was rapid- | 
ly approaching, were the prime inducements | 


ing survey of features brought to the mind the 
story of a Mizwoop! A stay of two weeks, 
filled up with a round of social parties, and a free 
interchange of thoughts and opinions, had no 


effect on memory’s first impressions, and nothing 
| occurred to change the belief, that, though Harry 
oceans and distant shores, and saw kingdoms | 
and cities, long famous in the annals of history. | 
On his return to his native country, he quartered | 


and his Mary might be lawfully paired, they 
were by no means happily matched. 

The seventh year of the nineteenth century 
was drawing toa close, when the public mind 


| was a good deal agitated by two extensive and 
| daring robberies, committed in one night, and in 


one neighbourhood. An agent sent toa distant 


| bank with a large amount of its bills to draw the 
| specie, was met in the highway, robbed of his 
The meeting was unexpected but not the less | 


money, and left most shockingly mangled. The 


| bank, also, toward which he was travelling, was 
were reviewed, past times recounted, and along | 
list of new items added to the stock of previous | 


stripped, about the same hour, of more than fift 
thousand dollars. ‘The rogue entered the build- 


ing at the door, by the help of false keys, -lifted 
the money, and retired without leaving any visi- 
ble traces of his nocturual visit, except a small, 
curiously cut steel ring, deposited in the drawer 


whence the money was extracted. Large re- 
wards were offered for the apprehension of the 
thief, and the return of the money, and the whole 


| country were on the search—but neither the thief 


nor money was found. 

Immediately upon the heels of this excitement, 
came the Emparco, a more gigantic and cold 
hearted robber than can be found in the history 
of any country. He took, “by authority,” 
whatever came in his way; laying his- ruthless 
hands, with remorseless severity, upon the pro- 


| perty of men, women, and children, and sweep- 
then they were all honest, honorable men, before | 


ing, as with the besom of destruction, their best 


| hopes and daily bread to the winds of a winter 
fore, in quest of one whose modesty was com- | 


ty. With one effort of his resistless power, he 


| stretched himself upon the lofty merchant ship, 


the humble wood craft, and the tiny fishing boat, 
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and, like the Boa Constrictor, held them in his 
mighty folds, until their timbers, like the bones 
of pickled herring, dissolved in the brine that 
washed them. The hardy yeomanry from the 
granite hills and green mountains, rushed in 
small armies to the seaport towns, to be eye wit- 

nesses of his iron grapple upon all the proud 

ships of the sea, and to behold the consequent 

wreck of fortune, and the stalking ghost of want. 

But they saw not the pang that entered the bosom 

of the father, nor the sickness of soul that preyed 

upon the life of the mother, nor the blanched 

cheek of their famished children, as they crawl- 

ed from their once plentiful and happy, but now 

desolate and wretched abode, along the frosty 

pavement to the public soup-house, to “ pick 
their scer.ty dole” from the hand of charity. 
Then came the breaking up of the elements of 
eommunity—the separation of husband and wife, 
parent and child, brother and sister, and their 
dispersion over the face of the country in pursuit 
of food to stay their hunger, and clothing to cover 
them from the biting winds of winter. 

Were it possible to gather into one pile all the 
want and wo inflicted upon a patient people by 
that one mistaken measure, it would suffice to 
make the marble heart of a stoic weep. 

Time, the physician, who is bribed by no fee, 
and who fails not to cure our maladies, has, in 
the lapse of thirty years, healed most of the 
wounds so wantonly caused by stopping, at a 
single blow, the whole industry and enterprize 
of a great people. ‘Had the experiment been 
made upon any one of the old sterile states of 
Europe, it would have long since become as de- 
solate as the plains of Sodom and Gomorah. 
Time, however, in this flight of years, brought 
upon his wings no intelligence of Harry O’- 








Blank, and the name began to drop from the re- 
cord of memory; while some of the stirring in- 
cidents, linked with his easly history, appeared 
like the uncertainties of a half remembered 
dream. It so happened, however, that in the 
spring of ’31, an aged man, carrying a scanty 
pack, and leaning upon his staff, was observed 
hobbling along the rugged highway, and draw- 
ing toward the residence of the writer, then 
living ina remote section of the Union, which, at 
the time of the embargo, was known only to 
savage hordes and prowling beasts. He reached 
the house, entered the door, seated himself upon 
a chair, and asked for a drink of water. It was 
brought, but he put it aside; milk was offered, 
but declined ; other refreshments were prepared, 
but not accepted, and he soon burst into tears. 
He was asked the cause of his grief, and how he 
could be relieved. He said his tears would re- 
lieve him—they had done it often—they flowed 
because he now discovered he was not known, 
after travelling so many hundred miles. 

He was then asked who he was, and who he 
supposed would know him. **Why I am James O’- 
Blank, the brother of Harry O’Blank,” he replied, 
‘and I expected you would all know me, for I 
am sure I know you, (raising his eyes, and look- 
ing round upon those who stood near him), just 
from my brother’s description.” 

Then followed, in quick succession the ques- 
tion and the reply, from which it was discovered 


that of all the once opulent and promising family | 





his brother Harry alone survived. The residue 
had found their way at different times, in differ- 
ent places, and through different avenues, to the 
great congregation of the dead. Harry and his 
once blooming Mary lived in the distant West, 
upon the borders of a broad river, famous for its 
fine fish and frequent floods—but how they lived 
was not known. When the whole story was 
told, “ Now,” said the pity moving object, * let 
me, for my brother’s sake, find, beneath your 
ample roof, a home and repose for the remnant 
of my miserable days, and the God whom you 
serve will reward your kindness.” 

The history of this wandering and forlorn 
wretch is full of touching incident and profitable 
instruction for the rising generation, and may 
ae one day, find its way into their hands; 

ut it must suffice for the present to say, that 
his request was granted, his wants supplied, his 
lost spirits restored, his health improved, and his 
blind devotion to chance effectually cured, and, 
in a few months, he was publicly installed the 
village school-master. Disease, however, the 
offspring of intemperance and long exposure, 
had fastened upon his lungs, and defied eve 
care and prescription; he gradually declined, 
and in a few years descended to the grave, a 
pious and exemplary man. As the funeral pro- 
cession moved slowly foward, bearing his mortal 
remains to their last narrow home, it was joined 
by a portly, well-looking gentleman, who had 
resigned his horse to the care of the porter at the 
village Inn, and, as he fell in the rear, seemed to 
be deeply affected by the solemnity of the scene, 
and the thoughts that crowded upon his mind. 
This gentleman was the famous judge Parsons, 
then on his, way from the West, where he had 
been called upon special business connected with 
the estate of Harry O’Blank, who had recent] 
come to a very mysterious and distressing end. 
After some hesitation the judge related. the fol- 
lowing account, which is all that has been 
gathered of the more modern history of this sin- 
gular character. 

Harry O'Blank, he observed, left the East for 
the great valley of the West, nearly thirty years 
ago, and settled in the town of L—, upon the 
river , astranger among strangers. Here, 
upon the declivity of a small hill, that run to the 
water’s edge, he built a famous house called 
“The Castle.” It stood upon the line of high 
water mark, where it was five stories high, while 
the front, which overlooked a beautiful lawn to 
the road, was only three. In the construction 
of this building Mr. O’Blank employed workmen 
from abroad, who procured the materials, finished 
the whole to his hand, and then disappeared. 

During this period, as well as before and after 
it, Mr. and Mrs. O’ Blank held little or no inter- 
course with the people of the town; they ap- 
peared to buy nothing, nor were they ever known 
to sell anything, or even to go abroad further 
than a ride to take the morning air, or a walk 
upon the river bank for pastime or exercise. On 
these occasions they 7 fashionably and 
richly dressed, cheerful and sprightly, but stiff 
and formal toward those whom they chanced to 
meet. After a few years handsome, 








a ver 
cherry-cheeked young lady, with brilliant blue 
eyes, and a tall, majestic figure, was oeéasional. 


of Mr. Roland O’Blank, this wostricken being and | ly seen in the family barouche, as it rolled by on 
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its morning excursion, but who she was or 
where she came from, or when she came, no one | 
appeared to know, and probably no one enquired. | 

here next came to the town a young man of | 
very comely features, gentlemanly appearance, | 
— address, affable, polite, and of correct 

usiness-like habits. In a few weeks he opened | 
a house of rich fancy and staple goods, over the | 
door «of which, upon a fashionable board, he | 
placed the name of T'ruman Wright, and early | 
acquired the reputation of a fair, obliging mer- | 
chant. This young man was sometimes seen, | 
of a pleasant evening, walking, arm-in-arm, with | 
the cherry-cheeked stranger, and report said they | 
were to be married. 

Matters and things in the town of L— wore | 
the foregoing complexion in relation to the family 
at ** The Castle,” and the young merchant, when | 
the public authorities were called, early one 
Monday morning, to view the body of a man, | 

foand dead in the deep, dark cellar of a six story | 
warehouse, situated on the bank of the river. In | 
this examination the deceased was found to bea 
robber, unknown to any of the citizens. By | 
means of a curiously twisted and hinged wire | 
ladder, which was found near his body, compact- | 
ly tolled, he had ascended the outer wall of the | 
building, and éntered upon the upper floor 
through a snialleeuttie door in the roof. While 
groping his wayalong this floor, it was supposed | 
he must have blundered, by chance, upon the | 
broad tackle scuttle, and to have taken “ H1s | 
FALL,” headlong into the lower cellar, upon | 
blocks of marble, and logs of dye-wood, where | 


his body was found bruised and mangled ina | 


most frightfal manner. When drawn out into | 
the light he was so much matilated and swollen, 
and his face so distorted and besmeared with | 
blood and dirt, that no one of the hundreds who | 
saw him, knew whohe was. The police of the | 
town subsequently took him away, and buried | 
him in Potter’s Field at the public expense. 

On Tuesday following the cherry-cheeked lady 
was seen to leave the Castle alone, and repair, 
with a hurried step, and troubled countenance, 
to the fancy store of Mr. Wright, and to hold | 
with him an earnest and protracted conversation. 
The substance of her errand was, as afterwards 
related by him, that Mr. Blank had left his house 
sometime before day on Sabbath morning, and | 
had not since been heard of; that her dreams 
had been frightful, and that she had heard, for 
the two past nights, frequent groans and shrieks 
of horror, which she could not account for, and 
which she could endure no longer; she, there- 
fore, begged of her friend to set on foot immedi- | 
ately a general public enquiry. This was done 
in the spirit of one deeply interested in the ha- 
rassed feelings of the fair petitioner, and the 
whole town and country were put in motion. 
The search continued for two days, but to no 

u : and when the fatigued and perplexed | 
friend called on the suffering girl to relate his 
ill success, and express his regrets, he saw, 
lying below the window at which he stood, a 
link of twisted wire chain, the extremities of 
which had been prepared to form joints with ano- 
ther link. 

The whole truth seemed to flash upon his 
mind in a moment, and he frankly related to the | 
young lady his painful apprehensions. ‘They at ' 


once repaired to the grave of the supposed stran- 
ger in Potter’s Field, had the body disinterred, 
and saised, when the half frantic girl immediate- 
ly recognized in the mangled carcass her own 
FATHER! the lost, aye, doubly lost, Harry O’- 
Bian! 

* We have reached at last,” said the Judge, 
‘the end of the eccentric and mysterious Harry, 
and here we might drop the subject, were it not 
for some very singular disclosures to which his 
end finally led, and which throw some light upon 
many of the dark places in the preceding — 

During the whole period of the search, Mrs. 
O’ Blank had not publicly manifested any uneasi- 
ness; nor had she once been seen abroad, or 
even out of her room ; yet it was pretty general- 
ly thought she was the author of the groans and 
cries which had been heard in the Castle, and 
which had so much distressed the cherry-cheek- 
ed lady. The night following the discovery of 
her husband the groaning ceased; and in the 
morning she was not to be found, though long 
and diligent search was made; the castle, there- 
fore, was tenanted solely by the mourning stran- 
ger, and two aged domestics, both deaf and 
nearly blind. The citizens of the place, judging 
from what had transpired, concluded to have one 
more general search, and to include the Castle, 
in the field of their examination. This conclu- 
sion they intimated to Mr. Wright, who under- 
took to — his fair friend of what was going 
on, and who, at her request, tendered the assist- 
ance of both in the prosecution of the proposed 
search. 

A committee of grave and respectable citizens, 
with the marshal at their head, was appointed 
for the purpose, who, on the designated day, pre- 
ceded by Mr. Wright, marched to the Cattle, 
where they were politely received by the now 
pale-faced stranger, who, leaning upon the arm 
of her friend, conducted them through all the 
upper apartments of the building, where nothing 
more was found than belonged toa well furnish- 
ed and well regulated dwelling. They then de- 
scended into the lower stories, where their pro- 
gress was soon arrested by prison-like doors, 
barred, bolted, and secured by huge padlocks, too 
sturdy for naked hands to open. A deputation 
was sent to procure crow-bars, sledges, axes, &c. 
to the force of which the doors soon gave way, 
and the company proceeded through dark, wind- 
ing passages, to rooms, into which the rays of 
light had not penetrated for nearly the fourth of 
a century. Here, to the surprise of all, they 
found secreted a vast amount of property; boxes 
and bags of gold, kegs of silver, bundles of U. 


|S. Bank bills, gold and silver plate, caskets of 


jewelry and precious stones, cases of watches, 
trunks of silks and fine laces, boxes of linen and 


| bales of broad cloths, with almost every kind of 


goods usually found in a great commercial city. 
In another apartment, lighted by a small grated 
window, which looked out upon the river, and 


| fitted up like a workshop, they found a great 


variety of tools, portions of wire and rope lad- 
ders, parts of hand-barrows, hand carts, and 
wheelbarrows, and some hundreds of keys, bro- 
ken locks, and implements for drawing bolts, 
cutting bars, picking locks, and forcing doors and 
windows, with dark lanterns, sacks, night cloaks, 
and every thing necessary for the work of depre- 
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dation in almost every form. In a third room 
they found two books of accounts, written in 
hieroglyphics, which none could read except the 
young lady, who had received letters in the same 
character, and a key by which she could decy- 
pher them. Here the searching ceased for a 
while, and the pale and trembling mourner read, 
in a sweet and subdued voice, which was often 
interrupted by deep and heart wringing sighs, 
an account from one of the books purporting to 
be a register of the goods brought into the house, 
and also what had been sent to a distant city for Our b 

sale; the items were large, and the amount of ur banner greets the sun, 

the whole immense. And flutters in the storm, 

In the other book were entries of cash, when Where wreaths of fame in fight are won, 
and where obtained, with the amount, &c., each And patriot hearts are warm; 
transaction being regularly numbered, and run- s 
ning from one to one hundved and fifty three. “a valor bareshisarme, — 

ere peace triumphant smiles, 


Where childhood laughs, and woman charms, 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE AMERICAN FLAG, 
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In battle’s stormy sky, 
By mountain breezes fanned, 
Displayed where ocean eagles fly, 
Alike o’er sea and land. 



















The first was taken froin a man’s pocket in a 
¥ ball room, . f P $ 175 Or love the hour beguiles. 
The one from a letter oon to oa Aye, lift the banner high; 
, 

The third was from the safe, for which Chester Its ample sheet unfold; 4 

suffered, - - ° i 1,140 Long may it glad the freeman’s eye, 
The sixth was the bag of Doubloons from Capt. And fire his bosom bold. 

Blest, - - » ° 2,950 . deed 
The tenth was the Vermont merchant’s money o fleur -de-lys is there, 

in bills, - ‘ a a 6 In silver wrought to charm, *), 
The thirteenth the robbery of the bank Nor quaint device emblazonegi@ 

agent, e . ‘ ‘ 42,600 As on the Oriflamme: 
And the next following was the robbery of the ae 

Bank, re . ps - 55,200 No golden lion lies 





Within its ample field: P 
Ye seek in vain for glorious dyes, 
Or monarch’s sparkling shield: 





Several other numbers referred to bank robberies 
in which the sums taken were very large; and 
the footing shewed an amount that might well ican : 
startle the most thoughtless credulity. ‘It is Yet hail it with delight— 
questioned,” said the judge, ** whether the his- 
tory of man furnishes another instance of forty 
years successful robbery without once incurring 
the danger of a single suspicion !” 

As the company withdrew from these apart- 
ments, they came to a door secured by a lock 
and bolts on the inner side, which they forced 
by lifting it from its hinges, and within they be- 
held, to their utter astonishment, the lifeless body 
of Mrs. O’ Buank, suspended by the neck ina rope 
fastened to a hook in the wall. She was dress- 
ed in a superb silk robe, and profusely decked 
with jewels, while her cheeks and lips wore a 
laboured coat of paint. The sight overcame the 
young lady, and she shrieked and fainted in the : 
arms of the gentleman, on whom she leaned. How often must it wave, : 
Being partially restored, she was taken to her When shrinking wretches crowd the deck 
chamber, where she remained until led by her And heaven alone can save! 
friend to the hymeneal altar. The following day 
they embarked for Europe, but unfortunately 
strack upon Cape Hatteras, where both found a 
watery grave. 






A proucer homage claim— 
It never was abased in fight, 
Nor ever stained by shame. 







O’er booming cannonade 
That stainless flag hath flown, 
When foes resigned the useless blade, 
And ocean claimed its own. 







When every heart was true, 
And every shot was death, 

Above the storm the banner flew 
Far tossed by battle’s breath. 
















Above the sinking wreck 








The seaman’s axe descends— 
Down falls the severed mast— 
But though the flag to ocean bends, 

TAaTLer. It flutters to the last. 











How oft hath love deceived 














=O BE 
That banner on the main! 

Every particle of the surface of a magnet has Perchance ’tis seen by youthful bride 
two poles, and the power at the ends in the ac- Who seeks her mate again. 
cumulated power of all the atoms operating as by 
acceleration. His bark is on the seas, 

The name, Caledonia, is believed to be derived And she is on the shore, 
from Gael, or Gael-men, or Gael-doine, corrupt- But lo! his banver meets the breeze, 







Her sighs, her fears are o’er. 


ed by the Romans. 
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His pinnace seeks the strand 
As fast as sail can fly— 

The lovers bless the breeze that fanned 
That banner in the sky. 


Forever may it float 
In glory like a star! 

And may the hour be far remote 
That sees it raised iii war! 


But if again in fight 
Those stars and stripes must flame, 
Then every sword will leap to light 
To guard their holy fame. 


Boston, 1837. 
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THE PLACE OF THE PIOUS. 


A LEGEND OF MOUNT ETNA 


BY J. A. ST. JOHN, 


‘Wherefore the Sicilians denominated that spot 
the Place of the Pious.”’ 


Dvunine my last visit to Constance Malaspi- 
na, on my return from the East, our conversa- 
tion often turned on those legends of Mount Etna, 
in collecting which she has, for many years, 
amused herself; not, perhaps, without a design 
of some day submitting them to the world. At 
first, no doubt, her sole object was to seek, in 
employment, oblivion of sorrows which it boots 
not now to dwell upon; but as the work grew 
beneath her han's, so inereased Ker fondness for 
it. It was to her what the babe is to its mother 
—a refuge from painful thoughts—an object on 
which to concentrate all those deep feelings that 
cluster round the offshoots of our being physical 
_ or intéilectual ; a mirror, in some sort, in which 
she caald behold the reflection of all her mind’s 
beauties, &s the mother beholds that of her out- 
ward es in the unfolding lineaments of her 
child. To the reader, however, who has not 
visited Castro Janni, and become acquainted 
with Constance, it would be difficult to convey 
an ‘idea of the mingled influences which, in her 
case, constituted literary inspiration. The prin- 
cipal element was aa intimate perception of the 
beautiful ; and to this were joined a heart brim- 
ming full of passion, acutest feelings, wounded, 
but only therefore rendered the more acute, and 
an unbounded sympathy: with whatever is gene- 
rous, disinterested, sublime in human nature. 

The narrative immediately ensuing may be 
regarded as at once an example of the legends 
themselves, and of the way in which they were 
picked > Born amid the roughnesses of its 
far-spread roots, Constance loved the wild scenery 
of the Monte Gibello, She had loved it even in 
her unclouded youth; bat, when passion had 
swept, like a hurricane, over her mind, broken 
and borne away all the fresh buds of hope, and 
left the whole prospect desolate and wrapped in 
gloom, she experienced a double gratification in, 
ever and anon, roaming among the antique lavas, 
cinders, and encircling forests which form the 
outposts of that region of death. To me, also, 





those savage landscapes were pleasing—and yet 
all is not savage. On the contrary, every tra- 
veller whom Sicily has lured to its shores, must 
have felt the spell of those sirens that lurk about 
the base of Etna, and wreathe the brow of earth- 
quakes ang subterraneous thunders with smiles, 
which inspire a deceitful confidence, and say to 
man, ** peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 

Still we both, as 1 said, loved the land—she 
for its own sake, and I chiefly forher’s. But 
there is, near Catana, one spot which, indepen- 
dently of mental associations, must ever take a 
strong hold on the imagination of all who view 
it. No oasis in the deserts from which I came, 
had appeared to me so beautiful. In fact, no- 
thing more soft, more luxuriant, more pictur- 
esque, can possibly be conceived. With great 
propriety itmay be denominated an island, since, 
though no water is near, lava streams, once 
liquid, surround it, which, though many of them 
rolled down from the mountain above two thou- 
sand years ago, are still barren as the ocean. In 
the midst of these rugged. dusky masses, ringing 
like metalic plates beneath the foot, stands the 
spot I have mentioned; a bosom-shaped hill, 
with a deep hollow, formerly a volcanic crater, 
at the summit, and clothed on all sides with 
vines, clumps of broad-shaded trees, and odorif- 

} Bhrubs, skirting round small patches of 

green turf, sprinkled with cowslips, butter- 
cbps, and other field flowers. About mid-hill, 
on a southern exposure, is a cottage in a vine- 
yard. Neatly built, and evidently the abode of 
plenty, it was covered, at the period of our visit, 
with a sort or network of vine-branches, which 
supported a profusion of black grapes, hanging 
in massive clusters among the green and gold 
leaves. Connected with this cottage isa legend, 
which, though alluded to by several writers of 
antiquity, has the faculty of remaining always 
new, and, no doubt, while the mountain endures, 
will constantly be referred to the * last great 
eruption.” 

Possibly the wild romance of this legend, new 
to Constance, though not to me, may have lent 
a peculiar charm to that sweet cottage, with its 
clean stucco-floored parlour, and rustic trellised 
windows. Evening, as we ascended the neigh- 
bouring ravine, was already coming on. ‘There 
was poetry on every leaf. A thrilling sense of 
the beautiful descended on the heart like dew. 
Our inmost thoughts were steeped in delight. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these soothing in- 
fluences, Paolo (the uncle of Constance) and I 
contrived to get entangled in the web of politics; 
but, on turning a thick sereen of trees, Constance 
touched me gently on the arm, and exclaimed— 
“There, my friend, does the whole East contain 
a scene like that?”’ 

As we ascended the winding stony pathway, 
leading through the vines towards the cottage, 
the owner of the place came forth to meet us. 
He was a hale old man, not far short of three- 
score years and ten. His welcome wore an air 
of earnest sincerity. For my companions being 
slightly known to him, and their whole air and 
mien bespeaking inward worth, he experieneed 
that secret satisfaction, without a name in lan- 
guage, which the good always feel in presence 
of the good. He was evidently not accustomed 
to the visits of strangers ; and, while heading the 
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way towards his dwelling, descanted, with much 
taste, and in very good Italian, on the magnifi- 
cence of the landscape around. Our reception 
was more hospitable than mere mercenary calcu- | 
lations of gain could have rendered it: and, on | 
inquiry, we found that this wealthy peasant, like 
the dwarf Ambrogio on the road to Gergenti, 
possessed the means, rare in Sicily, of comforta- 
bly accommodating for the night a much larger 
party than ours. This point settled, we felt suf- 
ficiently at ease to enter with our host into that 
sort of rambling conversation, full of pleasing 
embarrassment, in which half strangers common- 
ly indulge. 

From the open window at which we sat, with 
the coffee’ apparatus and piles of delicious grapes 
before us, the eye commanded a full view ofa 
vast gap in the edge of one of the inferior craters 
of Etna, which, robed in shadow, seemed to | 
impend over our heads. Daylight still lingered 
in the sky, but the moon, then rising, soon 
caused its presence to be felt; and, in the state 
of atmosphere thus produced, the numerous cones 
of Gibello became invested with that phantom- 
like appearance which Mount Velin, Monte 
Rosa, the Jungfrau, and Finsteraarhorn, render 
familiar to the night-wanderer among the highe 
Alps. 

forget several links in the chain of ij 
which, at length, terminated in the narration 
the legend. The old man, ignorant of the mad- 
dening events that had crowded the interval, re- 
ferred, in speaking with Constance, to a former 
visit, made in company with another person. He 
did not, however, perceive the big tears which 
his mal-opportune reminiscence brought into her 
eyes. To conceal her agitation she threw her- 
self into an open window, as if more completely 
to enjoy the dusky landscape: but I could dis- 
tinguish her low sobs, and the violent convul- 
sion of the frame which all her efforts could not 
suppress. 

uckily our host, who sat near the other win- 
dow, remained unconscious of what he had done, 
and thus afforded my fair friend time to recover 
her composure. 

“Some years ago,” said he, “the first time 
the good Padre, with this young lady, visited my 
cottage, I began to relate the very extraordinary 
event which Jed to the founding of this humble 
dwelling, but other strangers arriving I was inter- 
rupted. You will, perhaps, be not unwilling to | 
hear it now: but, see! here is my wife, returned | 
from Catana. Good Angiolina, you are come | 
back in time: but will you not bid our guests 
welcome?” 

“They are surely welcome,” answered the 
wife: * and so will be one who will enter anon. | 
Guiseppe is in the kitchen.” 

“ What! my boy? Well, he isa good lad. 1 
must a word with him, and will be presently 
back. But kindle the lamp, Angiolina. Our 
guests would doubtless prefer it.” 

“* We, however, declined the lamp; choosing 
rather to behold the moon cast its broad masses 
of silver radiance through the windows. Present- 
ly the old man re-entered, and, after several apo- 
logies for quitting us, renewed his recital, broken | 
off so near the beginning. 

** The events,” said he, “ happened before my | 
time, during the great eruption whieh destroyed, 

22* 
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almost utterly, the city of Catana, and was at- 
tended by thunders and earthquakes that shook 
the whole of Sicily. 

“The mountain, as is well known, observes 
no stated laws in either the time or manner of its 
eruptions. Sometimes pitchy clouds, inflamed 
and streaked below. with fire, stretch themselves 
like an awning over the island, for several days 
before the Java bubbles over the crater; thus put- 
ting on their guard the inhabitants, who accordé 
ingly hold themselves constantly in readiness to 
fly as soon as the fiery streams shall burst their 
sluices above. On these occasions, therefore, 
whatever may be the destruction “of property, 
few lives are Jost. At other tithes the case-is 


| very different. Death walks secretly within yon 
| vast womb—a deluge of flame and fire mounts 


in silence to the lips of the crater—neither the 
shock of earthquakes below, nor smoke in the 
atmosphere betrays what is going on—and the 
lava has already rent or overleaped its barriers, 
and cast itself in torrents down the precipices \ — 


| before its approach is suspected. Then it is that 


whole towns and cities are overwhelmed in an 
hour, and burning rivers poured over their sites 
into the sea. 
“Tt has been said that we inhabit a paradise 
spread over the jaws of hell. But wherefore so? 
ath is the worst thing wherewith the lavas of 


‘Gibello are armed ; and who will tell me where 


death is not? We are, therefore, not more a 
prehensive of evil from the neighbourhood of this 
reservoir of subterranean fire, than the good peo- 
ple of Trapani, or any others who five near 
marshes, are of fevers and agues, probably much 
more destructive than the fires of Etna. For 
this reason—to say nothing of the habitual pro- 
tection of the Virgin and St. Agatha, which the 
padre (looking at Paolo) knows is very effecs 
tive—for this reason, I say, the Catanians com- 
monly lead as tranquil a life as any other 
in Sicily, though they cannot take three y 
without beholding mementos of the tain . 
city has seven times undergone. 3 

‘** But who loves to dwell ~—— ae 
evils which, in fact, may never happen er- 
tain, at all events, it is, that the Catanians by 
no means suffer apprehensions of this kind to 
disturb them, but are, in every respect, the gayest 
and most light-hearted of the whole Sicilian race. 
This does not, however, prevent the occa- 
sional exhibition among them of great heroism 
and self-devotion, an instance of which led to 
the founding of this cottage with the name it 
bears. 

“‘ For some years before that terrible eruption 
which wrapped Catana in a sheath of fire, two 
young gentlemen, Tomaso and Antonio by name, . 


| had distinguished themselves for their gentle and 
| studious habits, which at once rendered them the 


admiration, and their parents the envy, of the 
whole neighbourhood. ‘These youths were, 
nearly as could be, of an age, and so strongly 
resembled each other in figure, mien, and coun- 
tenance, that they were often, by strangers, sup- 
posed to be twins. But nature had not con- 
tinued the resemblance in the structure of their 
minds. Here they differed totally. For, though 
both of virtuous habits and high principles, their 
tastes and inclinations led them so wide apart in 


‘the search after happiness, that no two young 
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men in Catana were less together than Tomaso , 
and Antonio. The former, mild, placid, reserved, | 
appeared to have something of hauteur in his de- | 
meanor, and kept himself much alone. Heloved | 
to converse with the spirits of the long dead, | 
through those mystic characters which bring dis- 
tant ages together; and, as he rose, by these 
means, above his compafiions in knowledge, he, 
imperceptibly perhaps, imbibed some degree of | 
eoatempt for them and their pursuits. 

* Antonio, on the other hand, loved to mingle 
gauch with persons of his own age, joined readily 
ip thedancs and sang, and had always a saluta- 
tion and a-smile for whomsoever he met. 
was, accordingly, on al! sides, the greater favor- 
jte. In fact, every one greeted Antonio with a 
ftiendly air and hearty embrace; and few pleasure 
parties were made up in which he was not in- 
cluded. Still, in the midst of all this diffusive 


eniality he preserved almost unimpaired his | 


ove of study, and his heart remained untouched; | 
while Tomaso had scarcely emerged from the re- 
gion of boyhood before his affection became en- 
tangled by the eharms of Maddalena Mattei, his 
janior by a single year. This youthful passion 
he took no pains to conceal from his parents. 
On the contrary, from the native ingenuousness | 
of his character, he often spoke to them in terms 
of high admiration of Maddalena, dwelling more, 
indeed, and more fervently on the rare excellence 
of her mind and temper, than on that bloom of | 
external beauty in which she confessedly excel- 
led all the ladies of Catana. 

“Tt is seldom that persons so worthy of each 
other as Tomaso and Maddalena are brought by | 
eireumstances together ; and still less frequently 
when they have met and loved, are their hearts 

by fortune to go along with their hands. | 
made the gossips of the neighbourhood pre- | 
-wery confidently that death, or the fickleness | 
of the lady, or some other cause equally potent | 
and probable, would, ere long, break in upon the | 
loves of this young pair, 2nd produce the excite- 
ment of a tragical catastrophe; of which, as 
there had of late been rather a dearth of such in- 
teresting events, the whole city stood very much 
in need. Suill, as time continued its ordinary | 
pace, and the lovers exhibited no disposition ro- 
mantically to make away with themselves, the 
prophets were considerably nonplussed. What 
was still worse, Maddalena’s beauty plagued | 
Tomaso with no rival, who, in a fit of heroism, | 
might have cut bis throat, or stabbed, or poison- 
ed him, or performed something worthy of being | 
recorded. All these circumstances considered, | 
it began to be seriously doubted that she really 
was beautiful. People’s eyes must have de- | 
ceived them. The thihg was out of the course 
of nature. Or, if handsome she could be con- 
sidered, at least she had not an ounce of spirit, 
thus to plod on like an every-day mortal, content | 
with the prospect of happiness in lawful wed- 
lock, with consent of parents, and not a single | 
stain upon her reputation. Ultimately, people | 
grew out of humor with their own skill in fore- 
telling misfortunes; and it was, on all hands, 
apet to give up this particular case, as one of | 
the very few exceptions which Fortune, now and | 
then, makes to her general rule. Tomaso him- 
self might often be said to be of this opinion, in 
which he was greatly confirmed by the unac- | 


| not what indefinable apprehension. 
| as if 1 should lose you yet, either through my 


countable facility he contrived to enjoy of manag- 
ing interviews with his beloved ; who, though 
seen daily and familiarly approached, appeared 
evermore to develope new beauties of sentiment 
and character, and to rise in her feminine loveli- 
ness to the very precincte of the divinw, 

“* A life such as theirs promised to be diversi- 
fied by few incidents, and seemed likely to pro- 
ceed, as it had begun, to the end. Each day ap- 


| peared very much like the preceding. They 
| were Lappy, and nothing more could be said of 
| them. One evening, however, in the beginning 
~ _of summer, Tomaso having passed nearly the 

e | 


whole day in a rural excursion with Maddalena 
and her sisters, stole forth with her, before bid- 
ding good-night, into the garden, to terminate a 
conversation which, in persons situated as they 
were, appeared singularly absurd. It was, in 


| fact, a discussion, altogether serious, of their 


misfortunes ; though Providence had hitherto 
withheld from them the knowledge of what the 
word means. The human heart, however, is 
marvellously inventive in the matter of calami- 
ties; and, in the midst of thrilling and gushing 
delight, seems, like the nightingale, to lean vo- 
luntarily against some thorn; as if by self-torture 
to disarm the Nemesis who unwillingly beholds 
map soaring towards that felicity which belongs 
properly to higher natures. 

“ *T am very far from happy, love!’ said To- 
maso. ‘ My heart bounds and flutters at I know 
It seems 


own fault or your’s. I can, indeed, see no rea- 
son, and know no cause for this fear; which, 


| nevertheless, hangs like a cloud over my imagi- 
nation, and assuredly your tone and manner this 


evening have been ill calculated to expel it.’ 
“** Then I have lost my labour,’ answered 
Maddalena. 
** But to what did your labours tend?” 
“Towards dispelling your gloom. But, in- 


| stead of effecting my purpose, I have myself 


caught the infection. This, however, may arise 
from our perfect congeniality of nature ; for, per- 
haps, in the moral atmosphere, as in the physi- 
cal, plants of the same kind are always simulta- 
neously affected, and droop or flourish together,’ 

«+ Jt may possibly be so,’ answered Tomaso, 
musingly. 

*** And yet,’ continued Maddalena, ‘it were 
but reasonable to expect to be cheerful on such 
a night as this; for assuredly nature was never 
more lovely. Look upward, Tomaso, on the 
left. Behold how the evening star glitters be- 
tween those two horns of the mountain, like a 


| distant beacon gleaming down a deep valley. 


And see, too, how, in the cloudless east, the 


| moon floats upward through the ether, appearing 
to diffuse around a warmth with her pearly rays, 
and weaving about the crests of the rocks and 
forests a wreath of radiance, like that which 


trembles yonder on the sea. I feel, too, in the 
air a glow and balminess like that of noon; 


| somewhat oppressive, indeed, but sweet, and 
| abundantly welcome in the present state of my 


feelings.’ 

“** And see the cause, love,’ exclaimed To- 
maso. ‘in yonder prodigious column of black 
smoke, intermingled with ruddy flame, which 
has just reared its crest above the edge of the 
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Heavens! how it surges upwards! It 
There 


crater. 
seems as if it would devonr the stars. 


will certainly be an eruption to-night, though 
neither thunders nor earthquakes have come be- 


fore to announce its approach. But the heat we 
feel is as true a signal.’ 

“ * Nay, but it may end in nothing, as such 
appearances often do,’ replied Maddalena. * And 
yet, indeed, the volume of vapour is unusually 
vast. But what agrand spectacle! Never was 
Gibello more beautiful. The black trank of 
smoke springs upward throngh a gigantic foliage 
of flame, like the stem of an aloe amidst its 
leaves. Ah! Holy Virgin! the wind is rising, 
and driving it, in a pitchy flood, in this direction. 
It will presently be over our heads, and—but 
hark! they cali within, and you must leave me, 
Tomaso.’ 

“* * Maddalena! Maddalena!’ 

“*Subito, Franceseo, subito! There, now, 
they are growing impatient. Pray, love, go; 
and let me see you to-morrow.” 

“They parted, and Tomaso went his way, 
slowly and unwillingly, for the gloom, which he 
had complained of at the beginning of the even- 
ing, still hung heavily on his mind. It happen- 
ed that their dwellings stood at nearly opposite 
extremities of the city, so that he had a consider- 
able distance to go, and as he walked slowly, 
it was, perhaps, an hour before he reached 
home. 

“Old Matteo, the major duomo, or rather fac- 
totum of the house, had sat up for him, and had 
Sought to keep off the attacks of sleep by taking 
a practical lesson in meteorology. In other 
words, he had been watching the mountain, and 
observing it belch forth more fire and smoke than 
appeared to him consistent with a healthy state 
of stomach, he felt persuaded it would be clear- 
ing out in the course of the night; a suspicion 
which he very frankly communicated to his young 
master. 

“«*T can’t pretend,’ said he, ‘ that I at all ad- 
mire the look of the thing. There is something 
ugly about that smoke. I¢ looks for all the 
world as if the devi] had swallowed it, and it 
had turned color in his stomach. Depend upon 
it, sir, there is mischief afloat. “The very stars 
look sick if they get the smallest whiff of it up 
their nostrils; and 1 am sure I would much 
rather they than I, for it must be an infernal 
dose!’ 

** «Good Matted, go to bed,’ replied Tomaso, 
‘You have been watching till you are half 
asleep, and the hour of dreams are already be- 

un.’ 

“ * Very true, my young master: and I trow 
many are now dreaming who will not be at the 
same spot to-morrow night. I remember the 
eruption that destroyed the village of Cava. The 
old mountain began opening his jaws exactly as 
he does at this moment—first, blowing the smoke 
on one side that he might see his way down the 

cliffs, and find out in what direction he could 
best spout forth the lava which made him uneasy 
in the side—and before morning nine hundred 
honest people had been roasted to a cinder!’ 

“Ah! ard are appearances now as bad as 
then?” 

** Worse, by a great deal. For, even while 

















we are talking, [ see the edges of the crater red- 





dening, like those of a frying-pan which a cook 
has forgotten, half fall of oil upon the fire.’ 

“ The alarming symptoms, however, were not 
of long duration. The smoke diminished—the 
flames shrunk back within the crater—no thun- 

ders were heard, nor did the earthquake, that 
ancient concomitant of violent explosions, an- 
nounce the near approaeh of an eruption. Mat- 
teo owned himself at fault, and wishing the Gi- 
bello a good night, comfortably put oa his night 
cap, and advised Tomaso todo the same. But 
the lover had secretly determiped to wateh, and, 
with this view, placed himself in an afmehair, 
near his open bed-room wihdow, witich cogi- 
manded a view of the fortifications off the. land 
side, and over the whdle of that broad hollow 
slope extending from thé lofty base of Etna to 
the city. Several times as he gazed @& the ter- 
rific scene, fresh causes of alarm appeared to pre- 
sent themselves. Dusky clouds, while he mark- 
ed them not, had gathered overhead. Bright 
flashes shot up, from time to time, from the cra- 
ter, and crimsoned the clouds, Which seemed to 
open their bosoms, and allow them to pass hea- 
venward. Then darkness, deep a$that of Egypt, 
would wrap the whole prospect from his sight, 
and produce a corresponding sombreness in his 
mind. His reflections, however, assumed, by 
degrees, the form of mere reveries, which, at 
length, terminated in sound sleep. 

“* How long he continued in this state is not 
known. It must have been at least some hours, 
as we may infer from what took place. When 
he was aroused it was by the shock of an earth- 
quake, so abrupt and violent that the chair in 
which he reclined seemed o be raised from the 
floor. He started to his feet, and, looking gound 
him, knew not, for a moment, where he 
The chamber was filled with thick smoke, and@ 
ruddy glare, as from the mouth of a aa 
tered through the window. On recov in 
some degree, his self-possession, he looked ¥ 
and, behold! a spectacle strange beyond mea 
sure, and terrific, met his eye. A flood of fires 
issuing from a tremendous gap in one of the im 
ferior craters, having already precipitated itself 
down the heights,was rolling farand wide over the 
inclined plain on which Catana stands, and the 
first waves of the torrent, swelling upward like 
the bore of the Indas, was even now with- 
in a few score yards of the ramparts. Cries, 
meanwhile, and shouts, and wailings, and lamen- 
tations, mingling in confused murmurs, as when 
a capital city, with all its matrons and maidens, 
has fallen, by storm, filled his ear. Upon the 
broad esp!anade lying between him and the wall, 
dark clouds of human beings ,were sweeping 
along; while the voice of priests, chaunting a 
harried De Profundis, was, here and there, audi- 
ble above the gro.ns and sobs of the multitude. 
Numerous gronps had formed in various parts 
upon the platform, and, as their dusky figures 
stood relieved against the blood-red glowing 
lava that covered the plain; he could distinguish 
that some were lifting np their hands to heaven, 
others gazing in stupid amazement at the moun- 
tain ; others clasping their children in their arms, 
seemed buried in deep despair. Still the fiery 
deluge, wave after wave, came pouring on, and, 
even while,he looked, it, had reached and filled 
the moat, and begun to press upon the wall. At 
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this a shout of horror arose from the multitude, 


and immediately the greater number fled. Seat- | 


tered at intervals in the distance, trees, detached 
houses, and small hamlets, were on fire, and the 
flames of these diminutive conflagrations, light- 
hued and aspiring upward, contrasted, in a very 


striking manner, with the dark, sullen lava, | 


glowing like a sea of molten iron, but yielding 
no flame. Above, instead of the lofty, clear, 


transparent roof of ether, fretted with stars and | 


constellations, which he had viewed with delight 
on the preceding, evening, an awning pitchy 
black, but reflecting the sanguine glare of the 
lava, hung low over the earth, and seemed to have 
contracted the horizon to the resemblance of a 
subterraneous vault, throogh which the lightning 
flashed, and the thunder pealed, and the earth- 
quake vibrated along, with a rumbling sound 
more terrible still. 

“'Tomaso’s first thought, when the power to 
reflect had returned, was of Maddalena. Could 
he save, and fly with her? Would there be 
time, before alf Catana should be on fire, to 
reach her dwelling and snatch her from swift- 
striding perdition? As the question flashed 


through his mind, he rushed forth into the cor- | 


ridor, and was hurrying towards the great stair- 
ease, when a light streaming into the passage 
through the half open door of his mother’s 
chamber, arrested his movements. Whither 
was he going? The author of his days lay 


there, buried in sleep, which, if he fulfilled his | 
actual intention, would presently be death. | 


There, enfeebled by age, were the hands that 
had nursed him—there the knees on which his 


helpless infancy had reposed—there the lips | 


which had taught his own to move in exprtes- 
sions of fondness and joy, and the eyes in whose 
once bright orbs he had first beheld his own 


itmage reflected. The spirit of childhood came | 
back upon him. He thought of the deep foun- | 
His breast throbbed | 
with the feeling, the noblest and purest which | 


tain of a mother’s love. 


the heart of man knows, that binds the child to 
the parent and the parent to the child. Every 
vestige of selfishness fell away like bonds of tow 
from about his soul. He saw what was his 
duty, and determined to perform it. Yet not, it 
must be confessed, without a struggle. Appre- 
hensions for Maddalena shook his best resolves, 
and kept him, for some moments, inactive. And 
yet, could he abandon his mother, in order to 
snatch any other human being from destruction? 


She was, indeed, old; and her days must be few | 


and full of trouble. Death, though defeated 
now, would soon return, backed by nature and 
decay, and prove an overmatch for his filial love, 
how strong soever; while Maddalena had pro- 


bably no less of life than himself to come. And | 
should he turn away from her, and without lift- | 
ing up his warning voice, behold the burning 


lava roll over her dwelling, and entomb one so 
lovely and so beloved in its fiery entrails? 


would have stepped forward. 


brightly on the floor of the corridor, arrested his 
footsteps. 


* *Ah, wretched son!” thought Tomaso within | 


himself, ‘shall the passion of a day, however 
hallowed and pure, silence the voice of nature, 


As | 
this idea rose in his mind, he made as if he | 
But again the | 
light from his dear parent’s apartment, falling | 


| which, at God’s bidding, hath commanded us-te 
honour our father and our mother, that our days 
may®be long in the land? Maddalena, if at this 
time spared, will one day, perhaps, be old as my 
own parent now is; and her children, if I set the 
| example, may for the sake of others, better able 
than she to fly, desert her feeble age, and suffer 
| her to perish; preferring before her some new 
| object of affection, good, perhaps, but not tried 
like a mother, the sacred transmitter to us of the 
torch of life, kindled at the creation, And my 
father, too,—the guide of my mind,—shall | 
abandon him also, bent beneath the weight of 
years, to be consamed by fire in hisbed? Oh, 
my parents! both worthy, both beloved, forgive 
that, in this hour, a thought of leaving you could 
cross my mind. God protect Maddalena! but 
my duty lies here. The tenderness of years 
may now be repaid in a moment. Antonio! 
Antonio! rouse thee quickly. We must fly for 
| our lives» Before morning Catana will be no 
more.’ 
“In a few seconds, both Antonio and old 
Matteo joined him in the corridor, and while the 
latter went to knock up the other domestics, the 
brothers entered the chamberof their parents. 
| Both were still sound asleep. Their meek 
| placid faces lay near each other on the same 
| pillow, which they had pressed forty years to- 

gether; and their white locks, escaping from 
beneath their caps, partly shaded the pale care- 
worn brow. The mother had evidently fallen 
asleep in the act of prayer, for her chaplet was 
still in her hand, while a sinall silver crucifix 
lay beside her on the pillow. The sons glanced 
at the pleasing sight fora moment, and then, 
| gently waking them, explained the fearful ne- 
| cessity, and urged them to make ready for flight. 
| Overcome with terror, they besought the youths 
to speed away and save their own lives, telling 
them they had lived long enough, and would be 
willing to cast themselves at once on God’s 
mercy, and abide whatever might happen. But 
to this the young men were deaf; and perceiving 
that apprehension, joined with age, had robbed 
them of all energy, they placed them on their 
shoulders, and, followed by all their domesties, 
descended into the street. 

“Here the uproar and confusion were inde- 
scribable. At several points the Java had east 
down the walls, or flowed over them, and was 
pouring through the city, firing the houses, or 
overthrowing every thing in its course. Multi- 
tudes of people thronged the streets. The light 
| reflected from the fiery clouds above shed a tre- 

mendous splendour over the scene, and aug- 
| mented the resemblance to hell existing in other 
of its features; for all the worst passions of the 
worst men were now let loose; and, while the 
earth rocked beneath them, and thunders rolled 
overhead, numbers of miscreants scoured the 
city, plundering the palaces, murdering the weak 
for the riches they sought to bear away, and 
struggling with each other, with bloody knives 
and daggers, for the spoils they had collected by 
crime. Elsewhere, as the pious sons passed 
onward, bearing their parents from approaching 
| destruction, other groups, agitated by different 
passions, presented themselves. Some toiled 
, along beneath a load of gold and jewels—others 
‘ hurried on, leading their wives or children by 
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the hand—while others, neither caring for, nor 
heeding aught but self, rushed tumultuously 
towards the northern gate, the road from which, 
lying over a highly raised causeway, promised 
the best chance of escape. ‘There were, in that 
fearful hour, husbands who deserted their wives, 
and wives who fled before their husbands—there 
were even parents who forgot their offspring, and 
escaped empty-handed towards the gate, But 
affection, in most cases, proved triumphant over 
every other feeling. Men thronged the streets 
with their trembling consorts in their arms— 
women bore along their infants—sisters and 
brothers fled together—but, save in the case of 
Tomaso and Antonio, the aged found no one 
mindful of their claims. 

“The noise of this confused and agitated 
multitude* thronging the narrow streets, and 
trampling on all who fell, resembled that of the 
ocean, when it bursts tempestuously on some 
rocky shore. Shouts and groans, and murmurs 
and curses, fell upon the ear together, as, urged 
by the blind instinct of self-preservation, each 
man strove to outstrip his neighbour, and be 
first to reach the gate. Compassion, friendship, 
generosity, seemed to have become extinct. 
Every thought predominant in the mass, ap- 
peared to revolve round one point—self; or, if 
any feeling overleaped this narrow circle, it 
strayed no further than household associations 
impelled. Through this fierce and irrational 
crowd, Tomaso and Antonio, encumbered by 
their revered burdens, made their way, with in- 
credible difficulty. The pavement, meanwhile, 
shook violently beneath their feet, and at length 
the earthquake grew so terrible, that great part 
of the city fell, and every one apprehended lest 


some vast chasm should yawn in his path, and 


engulf him in an instant. 
** By degrees, however-—almost floating on- 
ward in a sea of men,—they attained the gate, 
and felt the comparatively cool breeze of the 
country on their cheeks. But the causeway, 
raised considerably above the level of the sur- 
rounding fields, was far too narrow to afford 
footing for all the fugitives. Numbers were 
consequently thrust down its sloping sides to the 
plain below, where the lava tide was spreading 
rapidly. Among these were the brothers. Terror 
had necessarily seized, from the first, upon 
every man, but their fears augumented now, as 
they discdvered, on looking around, that their 
chances of escape were still slighter than the 
had hoped. Behind, the homes of their chil 
hood, with every source or subsistence which 
they or their forefathers had stored up, were 
already wrapped in the flaines of one universal 
conflagration. Cast forth together, to the number 
of sixty thousand,—houseless, half naked, un- 
provided witha single meal, in the.midst of un- 
paralleled lightnings and thunders, upon a 
country rocking beneath their footsteps like a 
galley’s deck in a tempest, they beheld no place 
of refuge,—not a single spot where they might 
hope to hush their alarms, or preserve existence 
even in destitution. Before them, towards the 
north, ran a deep ravine, extending from the roots 
of Etna to the sea, and adown this, a fiery 
torrent, it was now discovered, had begun to 
pour itself. Every one, in a moment, understood 
their position. Could they traverse that hollow 











before the lava should have reached, and borne 
away the frail bridge, it might yet, peradventure, 
be well with them ; but if not, nothing remained 
but to perish in the fires alrea¢y nearly encircling 
the space whereon they stood. 

“Uttering a loud cry, resembling: that of 
despair, the whole multitude aceordingly made 
a tremendous rush towards the bridge, nearly two 
miles distant. Events now, however, crowded 
faster upon each other than I can describe them. 
Dangers, imminent and appalling, pressed on all 
sides. Surging forward at their heels, ready to 
overwhelm the wretch who lingered, was an 
ocean of lava—on the right lay the sea,— 
troubled, dark, and thundering, on the tremulous 
shore; and, on the left, towered Etna,—wrapped 
in flames and smoke. In front, indeed, Provi- 
dence appeared to have opened them a pathway, 
as for the Hebrews through the Red Sea; and 
in that direction every foot speeded, and every 
eye was turned, save those of the pious brothers, 
who, unable to regain the road, struck off sadly, 
but with all the vigour they possessed, towards 
a small] knoll, rising duskily amid groves and 
copses on the left. 

** Having advanced a considerable way, they 
stopped short, panting and breathless; upon 
which their mother cried out,—* Leave us, my 
children. The Almighty requires that we render 
up the life he has bestowed; and who can snatch 
us out of his hands; We already stand upon 
the brink of the grave, and a few days, at best, 
will lay us Jow in it. But for you, my children, 
God may yet have many years in store. Fly, 
therefore, [ conjure you, by a mother’s love— 
save yourselves! Save the last hopes of our 
house! O let me not behold the extinction of 
our race, and, in my last moments, think that I 
nursed you in vain !’ 

“* * Ay, my brave boys,’ added the father, * ye 
must fly! I command you. We have lived 
long enough, since we have seen our children 
ready to lay down their lives for us. Thank 
God! thank God for this! Receive my blessing, 
both of you. Receive it—a father’s blessing, 
and run for your lives. Let me embrace you, 
“my'sons! Come, cling for the last time to my 
heart. There, there! Fly, now, and gain 
yonder dusky knoll. Ye will be safe there, and 
I shall die in peace.’ 

“The sons made no reply, but hid their faces 
in their cloaks, and wept. 

‘* « What !’ exclaimed the old man, ‘ ye would 
not, after all, disobey your father ?” 

“ * Ay, for this once,’ replied Tomaso; * and 
shall obtain your forgiveness. Let us die to- 
gether, if we must die. For though life be, 
indeed, sweet to me, and pleasant, I will not, 
whatever betide, abandon those who gave it me. 
But, behold the lava approaches again; there is 
not another moment to Jose.’ 

“‘Then they again proceeded, steering their 
course towards the hillock before-mentioned 
whereon they hoped to find safety, as it seemed 
too high to be climbed by the lava, and too lar, 
to be removed, as hillocks often are, from its 
foundations. Hope brightened, at every step, 
in their countenance ; but on drawing near, lon 
before they reached the edge of the deep channe 
which surrounded it, new terrors fell upon them, 

for a red light shooting up between the bushes, 
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betrayed the existence of a Java torrent flowing 
between them and the haven of their hopes. 


This discovery nearly paralysed all their ener- | 


ies. Nevertheless; proceeding in the same di- 
rection, they, at length, came up to the brink of 
the chasm, and, looking down, saw a fiery 


torrent, fall ten yards in breadth, rolling between | 
formed a kind of raised knoll, whereon the 


them and the wooden eminence they had looked 
to as their last refuge. Here the whole family 
stood still, silently gazing at each other, or 
casting wild glances at the tremendous scene 
that met their eyes on every side. For a 
moment, the awful spectacle before them induced 
oblivion even of their own peril. All the horrors 
of Erebus, save its utter hopelessness, were 
there. Looking downwards, from the slightly | 
rising ground on which they stood, the eye dis- | 
covered that a broad stream of lava, filling a 

hollow they had crossed unperceived, now | 
flowed between them and the multitude. Many 

had reached the bridge in time, and effected their | 
escape; but by far the greater number, feeble | 
by nature, or encumbered with what they sought 

to save, had been intercepted in their flight, and 

now stood on a patch of ground, slightly raised 

above the general level, but encircled by the | 
fiery deluge which rose every moment, and nar- 
rowed the dimensions of their standing-place, 
scorching them as it came nearer, to madness, 
and every wave bringing death to numbers on 
the edge of that terrific circle. Piercing and | 


fearful were the cries that arose from those des- | 
pairing creatures. They seemed to rend the | 
very heavens, and to be echoed back by the su- 


perincumbent clouds. And the little family | 
group which stood the only earthly spectators of 
the scene, looked on, not with the curious 
interest felt by persons beholding aywhipwreck 
from the shore, but as wretches floating on a 
plank may be supposed to witness the going 
down of the main wreck, at a hopeless distance 
out at sea. They expected, in less than one 
hour, to experience the same pangs—to bé cut 
off by the same fate. Every shout, therefore— 
every loud groan—every external manifestation 
of inward agony, exhibited by the sufferers 
below, sent a thrill of corresponding anguish 
through their own frames. Never was spectacle 
so full of dread. The old people, unable to 
endure the sight, covered their faces with their 
hands, and sunk upon the ground. Tomaso, 
however, and Antonio, fascinated, as it were, by 
the basilisk aspect of death, continued to gaze, 
with hungry eyes, on the work of destruction; 
and every minutest feature of the scene was 
visible; for the bright glare shooting from the 
—— lava, appeared almost to penetrate the 

gures of the sufferers. Now they saw selfish- 
ness trampling on every other feeling,—and now 


| became too fierce to be enduted. 


| nerable. 


| as this,’ cried his father. 
| strétched over us all; and, if it be His will, she 


fast approaching. Higher and higher rose the 
| blood-red, glowing, strange tide—the heat grew 
more scorching and intense, and hundreds pe- 
rished every instant. Yet there were thousands 
there, in whom the instincts of life still existed 
in all their force,—and the strong trod down the 
weak; and the dead and dying, dragged together, 


living mounted, in the vain hope of prolonging 
their wretched lives. But the heat augumenting 
as the circle lessened, at length inflamed the air, 
till it resembled the blast of a furnace, and 
There now 
arose a wild unearthly cry; several men were 
seen bounding upwards in a convulsive move- 
ment; then there was silente—the dark spot 
diminished rapidly,—the Java rose still higher ; 
and, in a few seconds, a fiery wave swept over 
the scene, aud the population of Catana was no 


| more! 


“In circumstances so awful, men appear to 
be stuaned, and, to a certain extent, deprived of 
their usual sensibility. That is, our powers of 


| endurance are limited, and can only suffer so 
| much. 


To all beyond we oppose the vis inertia 
of inanimate matter, and are, as it were, invul- 
The brothers experienced this. After 
the first few violent shocks, their sympathies 
grew callous, and returned back upon them- 
selves. Their only thought, therefore, was, how 
they should escape. At this moment a crash 
was heard in the glen below, and looking down, 
they discovered that an immense tree, burned off 


| at the root by the lava, had fallen across the 


burning stream. Here, then, was a bridge pre- 
pared for them by Providence! Hope in an 
instant revived, and with it, all the energy that 
seemed to have forsaken them. 
) “*Come,’ said Tomaso, ‘ we are safe. God 
hath preserved us. We shall yet live. But 
Maddalena, I fear—’ 

* * Nay, murmur not, my son, in such an hour 
*The same hand is 


may have been snatehed,’as we have, from the 
jawe of death.’ 

“ Without further delay, the whole family 
descended to the’ edge of the Java torrent, and, 
notwithstanding the extreme heat it emitted, 
they crept upon the fallen tree, and, with much 
difficulty, made their way across, the youths 
aiding their aged parents through the intercepting 
branches. It was fortunate they lost no time; 
for, in less than half-an-hour, the rising flood 
had reduced the tree to a charcoal, and swept its 
fragments down the glen. Ascending the hil- 
lock, with thankfal, yet beating hearts, they sat 
down on its summit to gaze on the desolation 
extending all around. There they remained till 





love, struggling, even against the invisible ele- 
ments, to preserve, though but for a moment, 
the objects beloved. ‘There were mothers seek- 
ing to screen their infants, and husbands their | 
wives, by exposing their own bodies as a ram- | 
part between them and the intolerable heat. | 
Their sublime self-devotion proved quickly vain. 
Mothers and infants sunk together; and hus- 
‘bands beside those whom they had loved. The 
slight eminence occupied by that vast crowd, | 
stood now almost on a level with the encircling | 
sea of liquid fire. The final catastrophe was 


morning, and, in the overflowing of their grati- 
tude, vowed, that if the Almighty would con- 
tinue His gracious protection, they would spend 
the rest of their lives on the spot. They were 
preserved ; and, as Maddalena and her family 


| had been among the first who quitted the city, 


and took refuge in a neighbouring village, the 


| lovers soon met, and were happy. In pursuance 


of their vow, the brothers, whose industry 
supplied all their necessities, erected the cottage 
in which we are now speaking. Their comforts 
increased—their parents lived long fo bless them; 
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and I, who relate their escape, am a descendant 
of Tomaso and Maddalena. The people of the 
neighbourhood, in admiration of the young men, 
and beholding the blessings which God rained 
upon them daily, denominated their dwelling the 
Piace or THE Pious, by which it will long, I 
trast, continue to be known.”’ 


8 @ Ox 
For the Lady’s Book. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF CALLAO. 


[In a former number of our work the following ar- 
ticle, by Mrs. Price, was printed with so many errors, 
that in justice to the fair author we deem it our duty 
to again lay it before our readers in its corrected 
state. | 


The destruction of Callao (Spain) was one of the 
most awful volcanic eruptions on record. The senti- 
nel, who stood upon the wall overlooking the sea, was 
the only one saved. His escape was almost miracu- 
lous. He says he saw the sea gather itself up into one 
mighty mountain, and rush with a dreadful noise to- 
wards the devoted city. A small boat was moored to 
the wall at his feet, into which he sprung, and was 
earried safely over the terrible wave which rolled 
over the city. Allagain wus calm, but Callao was 
gone forever! 


°T was morn—within Callao’s wall 
Rose many a gilded spire; 

And splendid dome and princely hall 
Shone in the day-god’s fire: 

And hearts were there, that beat as light 
As ever throbb’d to fame, 

And forms of loveliness, as bright 
As if from heaven they came. 


United now before yon shrine 
By heaven, to part no more, 

The gay, the happy Mandeline, 
Clasps his own Isidore; 

Bat lo! the band of jewels rare 
Has fallen from her brow— 

Hark! to that booming sound in air! 
The throng are kneeling now; 

Upon the cold, the marble floor, 
The bride has sunk—in vain 

He weeps, for nought can e’er restore 
Her soul to earth again, 


The herald of a mighty throng 
Her spirit now hath flown; 
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A bride she did not linger long, 
Nor long will be alone; 

See! yonder comes the mighty wave, 
‘To set their spirits free, 

And soon within their ocean-grave, 
The kneeling crowd will be. 


Far out upon the ocean wall, 
A watchman stood alone 
To tell Callao’s sudden fall-- 
Of all her glories gone. 
Inte a fairy bark he sprang, 
And rode upon the wave 
Securely, ’mid the water's clang, 





Which made the rest a grave. 


{ 
i 


And now far o’er the trembling sea 
The sun shines as before, 

Callao now has eeas'd to be; : 
Fate! could’st thou ask for more? 


8. J. Price. 


Louisville, a 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE PROUD LADY, 


A BALLAD. 


BY MRS. VOLNEY E. HOWARD. 


** It is old and plain: 
The spinners and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 
Do use to chaunt it.” 


On, lady, put thy harp aside, 
And cast in woe thy broidery down, 
For fale thy lover’s faith has proved, 
He to another May has flown. 


*¢T will not cast my harp aside 
For any man’s inconstancy, 

And trust unto my bridal soon 
To wear my bonny broidery.” 


And sooth she said, as ever sweet 
And lively was her minstrelsy, 

And to her gallant bridal soon 
She wore the robe ot broidery. 


But why so pallid was her cheek, 

Her eye so more than earthly bright? 
Alas! a wedded bride at morn 

Her coronach* they sang at night. 





* Wail o’er the dead, 
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Written for the Lady’s Book, 
SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


A FRAGMENT. 


What duty is more importaat, and at the same 
time more difficult, than that of governing our- 
selves. We eannot always expect to have our 
parents and friends to think and act for us; the 
time must come when we shall be thrown upon 
our own resources, and be obliged to act for our- 
selves—if then we have not acquired the habit 
of self-government—have not brought our feel- 
ings and prejudices under the control of reason— 
sad and miserable will be our life. 

In order to accomplish this, itis necessary that 
we should thoroughly know ourselves, have not 
only a knowledge of our general character, but 
of our private weaknesses, prominent faults, and 
favourite sins. A physician cannot prescribe 
until he knows the symptoms of his patient, 
We must be conscious of the evil before we can 
remedy it. If 
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** Some power would the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us,” 


if we could view our defects with the same im- 
rtial eye, we might then easily correct them ; 
ut we are so blinded by self-love, and so apt 


to bring forward reasons to extenuate our con- | 
duct, that we are disposed to be too lenient to | 


our own faults, whilst we are unjustly severe to- 
wards those of others. 

Another essential to self-government is the 
absence of every thing like pride—our opinion 





| 


of ourselves should be brought down te a proper | 


level. 
and jealousy, and while these are struggling in 
the mind, we cannot enjoy that calmness and 
equanimity which are necessary to self-govern- 
ment. 


Pride very often is the source of envy | 


THE TWO LIGHT-HOUSES, 


A TALE OF THE OCEAR. 
BY THE OLD BAILOR. 


** There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


Ir is now some five-and-twenty years ago that 
I sported my naval uniform on board that pretty 
little brig of his majesty’s, which was built by 
the shipwrights’ apprentices of Deptford dock- 
yard, asa surveying vessel. She had a hand- 
some bust of the great circumnavigator, Captain 
Cook, for a figure-head; and her stern was taste- 


| fully decorated with divers and sundry orna- 
| mental carved work, characteristic of the service 


| on which she was to be engaged. 


But while we are all ready to acknowledge | 


the importance and advantage of self-controul, 
_ how few of us take the trouble to acquire or 
practise it? Cc. 


Lancaster, 
8 @ On 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
PARTING, 


** Ah ! who the grief can tell 
Of that sad word—farewell.” 


Quick from the forms we love so well, 
From gentle youth and age, 

We haste to stand, at duty's call, 
On life’s tumultuous stage. 


The long embrace—the mingled tear— 
The trembiing word so low— 

Are, with the friends we hold full dear, 
A parting form, below. 


The silent tear hath dimmed an eye 
That oft, in love and truth, 

Hath made that phantom, Sorrow, fly 
The brow of friendless youth. 


Well may we not from tears refrain 
At parting here on earth, 

For here we seldom meet again 
In pleasure and in mirth. 


But why should tears by friends be shed 
When from this world of care, 

We haste to one of lasting bliss 
To meet in friendship there ? 


Waterville, Me. 
=e OH 


As the animal system does not admit of two 
excitements at the same time, most morbid af- 
fections are relieved by new excitements, and 
. these abating, the disease abates, and is often 
cured. This is called sympathy, and the sto- 


There was 
only one fault in her construction,—she was too 
narrow for her length. The surveyor was a 
master in the navy, who had undergone many 
vicissitudes in life, and his memoirs might rival 


| those celebrated details of Robinson Crusoe, 


which every school-boy loves to peruse. 
Our first survey was between Lowestoft and 


| Harwich ; but as it would be tedious to mention 


many little curious circumstances that occurred 


| during our operations, I shall confine myself to 
| one, the narration of which interested me very 
| much at the time, and I trust will not be wholly 
| unwelcome to the reader. 


Upon a projecting point of flat shingle on the 
coast of Suffolk, running far into the ocean, and 


| forming the extreme point of the northern boun- 
| dary of the estuary into which the river Thames 


empties its polluted waters, stand two light- 
houses, nearly a mile apart from each other, for 
the double purpose of warning the mariner of 
his “* whereabouts,” and acting as correct guides 


| to keep his vessel clear of shoals in this difficult 


and dangerous navigation. The one on the ever 
sea-boat point is termed the Low Light, and its 
overlooker more inland, is called the High 


| Light. The former was an ancienterection with 
| a small out-building attached ; a few cart loads 


of mould had been carried thither, and attempts 
made to rear something like vegetation ; but it 
was a fruitless effort, and except a cabbage or 


| two which was at all times ready pickled by the 


spray of the sea, nothing would grow. All 


| around, for a long distance, was loose shingle 
| that yielded to the tread, and where the sea-fow! 





mach and brain appear to be the common centres | 


of it. 


| mingled their eggs with the pebbly stones, that 


formed a barrier against the inroads of the ocean, 
and protected the creek-like river which ran in- 
side to a haven for small craft. Not a tree ora 


| shrab of any kind appeared upon that stony bed, 


and the noise of the waves either whispering in 
calm, or raging in storm, was never, never ceas- 
ing. It was a wild, dreary spot on which the 
Low Light stood ; and not unfrequently the tem- 
pestuous winds would raise the white frothy 
comb of the breakers, and scatter it nearly to the 
very summit of the building; then the saline 
particles, incrusting together, glisten brightly 
in the sun, and the old woman, who moved about 
on the beach regardless of wind or sea, obtaining 
a due portion for her share, might have well been 
compared to Lot’s wife, for externally she ex- 


' hibited a miass of salt. 
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The Upper Light was of more modern con- 
struction (the old one having been pulled down 
to give place for it), and it held its aspiring head 
above its humble neighbour, displaying its gor- 
geous illumination with a sort of patronage to- 
wards the venerable pile that bore the brunt of 
the storm; bat like the grades in society, one 
was useless without the other.. During our ope- 
ration in taking angles, we had to measure a 
base-line between the two light-houses, and this 
led to an intimacy with their inhabitants, who 
perfectly corresponded in appearance and man- 
ners with the buildings they tenanted. 

The Low Light had its bold, hardy keeper, 
part fisherman, part pilot, part wrecker, and, (the 
truth must out), a dabbler in contraband ; his 
wife in an old blue pea-jacket, and a mob-cap, 
rendered ample assistance to her husband in each 
ané all of his professions and callings ; besides 
which, she was taster to the spirit trade, and 
could, in an instant, tell the degree of proof so as 
to be enabled to increase the quantity by a re- 
duction of its strength. 

The High Light man was a small farmer, a 
little bit of a sailor, dressed like a gentleman on 
Sandays, and, with his /ady and daughters, sat 
in a good seat at the church to show their finery. 
The girls were pretty, and, as a matter of course, 
I did a bit of the amiable towards the best look- 
ing ; but one evening | detected her arm-in-asm 
with a rough smuggler-looking sort of a genius, 
in a frieze jacket; they parted hastily, and as 
the man passed me, I saw the countenance and 
large whiskers of the young Earl of » and 
from that time they had one gu// less in the nest 
than usual, and I betook myself for my accus- 
tomed walk to the light-house at the point. 

“You have a strange amphibious sort of a life 
of it here, Martin,” said ‘i addressing the old 
man. ‘ You are like the petrel, always in the 
storm. Are you not afraid that some night the 
light-house will get under way and carry you out 
to sea?” 

“*No, master,” replied he, “I’ve pretty good 
houlding ground, and though the ould building 
does sometimes shake in the could wind, yet it 
has weathered out many a gale—and I dare say 
will weather many more. Howsomever, it has 
made the fortun of some folks, though one of 
the former keepers were tried for murder.” 

“Indeed!” said I, ever hankering after the ro- 
mantic ; **how was that? Come, Martin, let 
me have the particulars, I see you know them; 
and I deeply love a good yarn.” 

** Well, well, sir, answered he, ** I don’t mind 
if I do overhaul theconsarn to you, seeing as I’ve 
got this net to piece, and hands and tongue can go 
at the same time. Sit down, sir; and dame, 
bring us out a drop of the right sort, full proof— 
there’s a darling ould soul! Why, you must 
see, sir—but it’s many years ago—the two light- 
houses were inhabited by two brothers. David 
Bligh had this here, and Jonas Bligh had the 
other; it’s pulled down now, and anew one 
built.” 

But I shall take the liberty of departing from 
the.idiom of the old man, and give the tale in 
language of my own. 

@ two Blighs were daring, intrepid men, 
wholly regardless of danger, and utterly fearless 
in emergency ; both were inarried, and'ved fami- 
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lies, but it was with difficulty that the paremite ~ 
could procure even a scanty subsistence for them. 
David was of a homely disposition, loved his 
wife and children, and, though the manner in 
which he added to the miserable pittance allow- 
ed him as keeper of the light, was not of the 
most reputable nature, yet he avoided evil com- 
pany, and was never intoxicated, and endéa- 
voured, to the best of his ability, to provide 
comforts for his home. Jonas, on the con- 
trary, was the hardened villain, ill-using hit 
wife, neglecting his: offspring, drunkew in his 
habits, and connected with a gang of smugglers, 
who as often perpetrated outrage and depreda- 
tion as they carried on the contraband, till, at 
length, he was engaged in a desperate affray, 
which was very nearly proving of a murderous 
character, and, after hiding in various places, 
from time to time, he suddenly disappeared alto- 
gether, and no one knew what had become of 
him. The wife, or as it was more generally sup- 
posed, the widow of Jonas, was permitted to re- 
main in the light-house, and with the assistance 
of David, and the help of her oldest boy Richard, 
performed the necessary duties. David, how- 
ever, had become a stricken man; first his-wife, 
and then, one by one, his children died from him, 
till he had only a single child left, and she, a poor, 
delicate creature, seemed totally unfit to encoun- 
ter, much more endure the hardships of life: 
nevertheless, she did so, and grew up to be the 
fountain of comfort to her declining father, wean- 
ing him from the illegal traffic in which he had 
been so many years engaged, and drawing his 
attention to the Christian’s best hope, both in 
time and eternity. Still there was ever a gloomy 
weight of oppression on the old man’s mind—a 
roaning of the inward spirit, as if some deed of 
ormer iniquity preyed upon his conscience; bat 
as the music of his great namesake dispelled 
the evil visions of Saul, so did the smile or the 
song of Annie disperse the dark elduds. which 
shaded her parent’s countenance. The 
not beautiful, but there was somethi 
and manner that was engaging, and 
mildness in her expression that inte 
heart’s best and dearest affections. 
Years passed away. and Annie was beloved 
by rival suitors; the one, the eldest son of the 
widow of Jonas, the other, a handsome young 
seaman, belonging to a seventy-four that fre- 
quently anchored in the bay with the North Sea 
squadron, and, as he was/one of the crew of the 
captain’s gig, he had occasional me of 
visiting the light-house. Of excellent charaefer, 
and possessed of a better education than usuall 
falls to the lot of the foremast man, Bill Brailw 
was respected and valued by both officers and 
men. He it was that had encouraged a desire 
for information in young Annie’s breast, and ‘bis 
scanty pay had supplied the ineans of instruction, 
Annie had been taught to read by her father; she 
tried to write—practised ‘it at every leisuré.mo- 
ment, and the first epistle she ever penned was 
addressed to William, containing assurances of 
unalterable affection for the young seaman, 
Richard Bligh was kind and attentive fo the ob- 
ject of his regard; he would have undergone any 
and every danger or privation to prove his attaeh- 
ment for her, but there was no corresponding 
feeling on her part. Annie knew that too many 
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of the.bad qualities of his father lurked within | 


his breast; his passions were violent whenever 
his wishes. were opposed, atid-he was bitter in 
his revenge when he imaginéd himself injured. 
That he ardently loved the girl there could not 
be a doubt; but there was a degree of ferocious 
selfishness in his love which would have prompt- 


hope of calling her his own. 


William's ship was paid off, and he was draft- | 
ed into a dashing frigate destined for the Mediter- | 


ranean; he apprised Annie of the change, im- 


plored her to be firm and faithful to him, and de- | 


clared that neither distance nor time should effect 
the smallest diminution in his honest affection. 


They might be separated for some time, but | 


there were many chances of making prize-money, 
and he spoke of the bright prospects of future 
happiness. 
old 


and an exhortation for the father ** to watch with 
tenderness over the treasure of his heart.’’ 


Richard had seen these letters at the village | 


post-office ; the sight of them had mingled gall 
and wormwood in his mind, and he tried to get 
them into his possession, but his scheme failed, 
and they were forwarded to their proper destina- 
tion. Poor Annie’s heart sunk at the view of a 
long separation from William, and for a time 
she refused to be comforted. Richard ascertain- 
ed the cause, aod his mad chagrin was converted 
into a delirium of joy when he found the object 
of his hatred would be so far removed, and the 


being whom he loved in a great measure within | 


his power. The secretly cherished hope that 
time and absence would operate with Annie, ele- 
vated his spirits, and he renewed his suit with 
redoubled ardour; but both father and daughter 
mildly, yet firmly, discouraged his addresses, 


and, in the madness of disappointment, he swore | 


to be revenged. 
One evening, inflamed with liquor, Richard 
took advantage of old David’s casual absence, 


and visited the Lower Light. Annie was alone; | 
| thoughts stood before him; his arms were folded 
| on his breast, his look was bent downward, and 


there was 0 creature within hearing; the gulls 
were screaming their farewell to the sun as they 
wheeled their flight round the venerable pile; 
the winds were hushed, the waves scarce chat- 
tered on the-beach—al! nature was tranquil. But 
unhallowed passion, heightened by intoxication, 
revelled, unrestrained, in the young man’s breast. 
Annie saw the lawless flashing of his eye, and 
trembled ; she would Have shut herself in, but 
he came upon her before she could reach the 


building, and throwing his arms around her, he | 


caught her to his bosom, Annie shrieked; but 


she was only answered by the wild noise of the | 


sea-birds. She prayed, and her prayer ascended 
to the footstool! of Omnipotence, for unusual 
strength was given her to escape, and, rushing 
into the light-house, she ascended to the lantern 
gallery ; thither, too, she was followed by her 
relentless persecutor, but the desperate girl 
mounting the railings, declared that she would 
precipitate herself to the bottom if he offered to 
approach her. Richard shuddered when he saw 
the danger she was in: it almost sobered him ; 
the railing was-shattered and frail, and as she 
‘stood it seemed as if the breath of an infant 
would destroy the balance, and hurl her to de- 
struction. He imp!ored her, he entreated her to 


Accompanying this was a letter to | 
David, with a post-office order for five pounds, | 


come down, buat she expressed herself more de- 
termined than ever to prefer a sudden death to a 
life of shame. ; He prayed her to forgive his base 


| rashness, but the only answer he received was a 


peremptory order for him to quitthe place. At 


| this moment the voice of old David was heard, 
| chiding the dilatoriness of his child for not has- 
ed him to any desperate deed that promised a | 


tening to meethim. A laugh of excited delight 
rung upon the twilight sky, for Annie had 
caught the sound; her head grew dizzy; she 
balanced on her position for a moment, then pre- 
ponderating outwards, she would have been dash- 
ed to pieces by the fall, but Richard darted for- 
ward with a sudden spring, caught her by her 
clothes, and she hung suspended in his grasp. 
Still he could not trast to the shattered barrier on 
which she had stood ; he felt it giving way, and 
both would there have probably perished toge- 
ther, but for the timely aid of a stranger, who, 
hearing the cry for help, had ascended to their 
assistance, and they were rescued. Richard im- 
mediately took his departure, for he would not 
meet the reproaches of the father, nor the anger 
of the child; he hurried from the scene, and with 
him went the stranger who had been instrumen- 
tal in saving their lives. Aunie was much 
bruised, and on the following day could scarcely 
move about: but her father did not leave the 
place, and with his presence she felt herself se- 
cure. 

Evening returned again—a beauteous sum- 
mer’s evening—the sun was setting in gorgeous 
splendour, tinging every thing in nature with its 
golden hue. David sat at the door of the light- 
house mending his net, and revolving in his 
mind the circumstances which had so recently 
taken place; he mourned the depravity of the 
young man, and shrunk with sickly dread from 
contemplating the peril in which his child was 
placed. He wondered who and what the stranger 
could be who had so mysteriously appeared at 
such an eventful crisis, and then disappeared as 
suddenly. Something darkened the old man’s 
vision, and, raising his head, the object of his 


as his face was in the shade, his features could 
not be distinctly seen. A violent and unaccount- 
able tremor shook old David’s frame; he arose 
from his seat, and was about to speak, but the 
stranger stepped on one side, and turned quickly 
round to face the west. The last red streaks of 
departing day glared upon his sallow counte- 
nance—they gazed Jong and earnestly at each 
other, till sympathetic emotions arising from con- 
sanguinity prevailed, and * David !”—Jonas!” 
was simultaneously uttered by the long separated 


| brothers. 


* Art from the dead?” exclaimed David, shud- 
dering as he recollected he had worn a sable 
habit in remembrance of his decease. 

‘No, brother, I am yet amongst the living,” 
replied Jonas, with solemnity; ‘and though 
long estranged from my family, I am now deter- 
mined to do them justice; it is not necessary for 
me to detail the causes of my absence, nor the 
manner of my return; I come to demand the 
hand of Annie for my son.” 

There was something commanding and supe- 


| rior in the mode of this short address that stag- 


gered David; but he mildly replied,—* It may 
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not be, brother, except with her ™. nsent! , 
Oh, Jonas, Jonas! is your re here to 
be the signal for renewed contention and perse- 


cution?”? 

** It is for you to determine that,” rejoined the 
imperious Brother ; “* Richard must have the girl, 
and that, too, without the loss of time. I have 
most powerful reasons for this union, and, if 
thwarted, can move the springs of vengeance to | 
my purpose.” 

“That I am somewhat in your power, Jonas, 
I am well aware,” returned the placid David, 
“but surely you must be fully sensible that the 
blow which prostrates me must also strike yOu 
down. Have you no feelings, Jonas—no Jinger- 
ing kindness of brotherhood?” 

“ Think you,” replied Jonas, with a lowering 
look of contempt, ** that long lingering years of 
captivity and sorrow have not wrung the blood | 
of affection from my heart, and dried up all those 
sources of sweet fellowship that soften existence. 
Chains and the brand, and dungeons and stripes, 
are but poor stimulants to fund remembrance. 
Brother, they steel the breast—they destroy the 
honds of relationship—they madden the intei- 
leet;” and he glared wildly like a maniac, “they 
turn a heart of flesh into a heart of stone !”” 

“That you may have suffered wrong, Jonas, 
I can believe,” argued David; * but that is no 
reason for your turning persecutor to your name | 
and kindred. I have not brought injury or hurt 
upon you, but would rather relieve than do aught 
to distress you; why then should you seek the | 
downfall of me and mine?” 

“I do not seek your downfall, David,” an- 
swered the determined brother; “1 know that | 
what I am about will prove a benefit to all. | 
Richard must have the girl !” 

“ Then, Jonas, I defy you!” vociferated the 
old man, clenching his fist, and holding it erect: 
“though all the horrors which you may have 
suffered become my portion; though an igno- 
minious end should seal my doom, I will not 
sacrifice the happiness of my child to purchase 
safety.” 

* Your child—ha, ha, ha!’”” and Jonas’ laugh 
rung wildly in the void, “your child, indeed ! 
now this is rank mockery. You know the girl 
is no more your’s than she is mine, though you 
can best tell in what part of these shingles is the 
unhallowed grave that contains one who was, 
probably, her father.” 

A faint shriek was heard within the light- 
house—it was from Annie, who had been an in- 
voluntary listener to their conversation, and the 
last words had forced from her an exclamation of | 
horror. David entered the building, and the | 
poor girl fell at his knees; her pale face turned | 
upwards to the old man, and her glaring eyes | 
looking intently into his. 

“Is it true, father? is it truae?”’ exclaimed she, | 
imploringly. ‘Say, am I not your child? tell 
me what fearful tale is this?” 

“ Annie—my own Annie!” returned the old 
man, his voice tremulous with anguish, and the | 
hot tears falling upon her pallid cheeks, “ Annie, | 
my own Annie, hear me. I am a woe-stricken, 
heart-broken, and guilty man. There is my acs | 
cuser—you are not——” 

** Peace, fool!’ roared Jonas, standiug at the 
door; “would you destroy your only hope of 





| and fro,using gesticulations that betoken 
| of manner, and though Annie could not catch one 


safety? the time is not yet come. Leave her for 
the present; Lfiagé yet much to say to you;” 
and he walked away. 

Old David meved to follow his mysterions re- 
lative, but Aanie clang to him yet tighter. “Nay, 
father—dearest father, for the love of those that 
are gone, if not for mine, do not go with that 
dark, bad man: indeed, you must fot quit me. 
Say that / am your child—no, no, your hand 


| would never deprive a fellow-creature of exist- 


ence.” 

Another wild laugh from Jonas was succeeded 
by heavy groans from the tortured breast of his 
brother. * Oh God !”’ said he, * depart not from 
thy servant in this hour of bitter trial.” He 
pansed a moment; and covering his face with his 
hands, seemed to pray inwardly; then looking 
at the prostrate girl, he exclaimed,—*Rest quiet, 
my love, I shall not leave you; I will just go out 
and speak to this cruel wretch—but I will soon, 
very soon return.” 

He left the building, and the brothers, walk- 
ing to a spot on the point,out of hearing, (which 
Jonas seemed to have purposely selected) they 
held a secret communing together. Annie was too 
deeply interested in what had thus so strangely 
come to her knowledge not to watch their pro- 
ceedings. She saw the man called Jonas’vehe- 
mently urging some strong inducement on his 
aged relative : he pointed broad owe Pa the 
sea, anapen at the upper light—he stamped his 
foot upon the shingly shore; he took up some 


| of the stones as if carefully to examine them, and 


ced to 
energy 


then dashed them into the water. He 


word that was uttered, she frequently heard his 
sonorous voice, and his wild, unnatural laogh 
broke the solemn stillness of approaching night. 
Old David’s actions were those of remonstrance 
and entreaty; but, at timés, there was a detef- 
mined firmness in his manner that betokened a 
resolute resistance; and thus Annie watched till 
their figures hecame gigantic in the gloom, 

Darkness had overspread both dand and ocean 
when the brothers re-entered the’ light-house, 
“ Annie, my love,” said David, “ this is the fa- 
ther of the young man, Richard, and he earnest 
ly solicits your acceptance of his son ;” and the 
old man stopped. 

“And what does 
Annie, approaching 
hands within her owns” 

“ You have been a datifal and a good girl, An- 
nie,” replied the venerable man, ‘the solace of 
my old age, and now ’* he stopped again. 

‘* What, father, what?” utteted she, looking in 
his face imploringly ; ‘* only say that I am your 
child, and Annie will do any thing to purchase a 
parent’s peace and safety.” 

“I told you so,” said Jonas: “ the girl is rea- 
sonable, and would not let her father perish, 
when a small sacrifice might rescue him!” 

** May I not know what cause there is to fear?” 
inquired the shrinking girl; ** tell me the danger 
that I may judge for myself of ‘the necessity of 
that which I would do.”’ 

“ Your father’s life is in jeopardy—one word 
from me and an ignominious end ypon the gal- 
lows would be his fate.’ Take Riehard for your 
husband, and all will be well,” replied Jonas. 


AS 
: 
os 


father say?” inquired 
and taking both his 
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“It is false!’ exclaimed the excited maiden. 
* I will not believe it. Father, why do you not 
deny it? and, if it is true, even the sacrifice you 
eall upon me to make, would not protect us from 
a wretch who has no feelings of compassion.” 

* Your taunt is just, young woman,” returned 
Jonas, harshly. 
of my son that I seek. 
motives.” 

“ They cannot be just or holy,” pleaded the 
afflicted maiden, * or they would not urge me to 
break my pledge of fidelity to another.” 

* Whatever they are they must, for the pre- 
sent, rest with myself,” rejoined he, haughtily. 
* Your father’s existence will become forfeited 
to the laws of your country, and you—what will 
become of you when cast upon the world?” 

* Oh! would that William were hére to coun- 
sel me in this grievous strait,’’ uttered Annie, 
mournfully ; but suddenly her eye lighted up; 
she gave the brother of her father a fierce look 
of contempt. ‘ Oh, had he—had William been 
here you would not thus have dared to pollute 
even this hamble dwelling with your presence.” 

* You do well to brave it thus;” replied the 
obdurate Jonas, and taking her arm, pe led her 
to the door, aad-pointed to the stars. ** Look,” 
said he, ** see those bright, rkling orbs that 
gem the Almighty’s throne, By them I swear— 

t 


if, by to-morrow’s dawn, my et are 


I have deeper, stronger 


not complied with. you shall find my ts are 
I go now; well 
He turned to de- 


not mere idle breath. 
of the prospect before you.” 


Stay, stay,” said she, detaining him, and 
drawing him within the entrance, so as to front 
the grey-headed David. ‘ Father, you heard 
him,” uttered she, calmly, but with firmness, 
* you heard him, and will you let him depart 
unanswered?’ ‘The old man shuddered. **What! 
not one word of denial? Father, dear father. it 
is Annie asks you what is this fearful thing 
which he threatens to reveal?” 

Jonas had Jooked on with a smile of demoniac 
pleasure, and when he heard the. poor girl’s ap- 
peal, he slowly uttered, ‘* Muar——” but he was 
not allowed to finish the word, for the strong 
gtip of his brother was on his throat, as he vo- 
ciferated, ** Now, Jonas, thou liest.’’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But Annie neither saw nor heard what follow- | 


ed—vivid imagination had completed what Jonas 
had begun, and she sank senseless upon the 
floor. Then was there the unnatural spectacle 
of kindred struggling with kindred—a deadly 


“has it been some horrible dream that tortured 
met Marry Riehard and forsake William te 
save my father from a fearful end? I have been 
sleeping—it is—” 

“Partly true, my Annie,”’ continued her fa- 
ther, pressing his lips upon her fair forehead ; 


“It is not alone the happiness | “ but calm yourself, my child—heshall not have 


you, Annie—not even death shall wring compli- 
ance from me.” 

“Oh, my father,” exclaimed she, “tell me 
what was the import of those strange words ; he 
said I was not your child, and you seemed to ac- 
quiesce; oh, relieve the agonized suspense of 
my wretched mind!” 

**T cannot at this moment, Annie,’”’ answered 
he; “* 1 am not yet myse!f; passion has gained 
the mastery; but you shall soon know all. Have 
I not ever been an indulgent parent.to you? and 
will you donbt me now?” 

* Oh, no, no,” replied she, * I will not doubt: 
you have watched over my feeble infancy—you 
have s 

“Enough, enough, Annie,” interrupted the 
old man, as he approached the staircase door; 
“*I will ascend and kindle the lights, which 
have been too long neglected; place my chair, 
girl, as you have been wont to do, and reach 
down your Bible, that I may hear you read those 
psalms of David, in which he implores the mercy 
of the Lorp.”’ 

Annie complied, and when her father descend- 
ed, she read to him the 31st and other psalms, 
till his mind grew apparently tranquil]. Then 
he related to the poor girl many of the incidents 
of her early life, promising to reveal the whole on 
the morrow, and she sought her humble chamber; 
but she heard the door of the light-house open, 
and from her little casement she saw her father 
go forth, and, as he walked to and fro upon the 
beach, raising his hands imploringly to heaven, 
she became sensible that he was pouring forth 
the agony of his heart in fervent prayer. Annie 
knelt by her lowly pallet, and in earnest whis- 
perings she offered up her fervent petitions to the 
throne of Grace. 

Morning dawned—a bright and glorious morn- 
ing; and the sun rose all red and beautiful, as 
if it had ascended from the coral caverns of the 
deep. And Annie looked out towards the ruins 
of the ancient castle in the village, and midway 
she saw the relentless Jonas approaching, ac- 
companied by two men. 

‘“* Father!” called she to her aged parent, as 


| he stood in the gallery extinguishing the lights, 


vengeance burning at either heart; but David’s | 


physical strength was not equal to that of Jonas: 
with the former, the feelings of revenge passed 
quickly away. When he saw his prostrate 
child, his hold relaxed—he was dashed vio- 
lently on the ground, and his persecutor stood 
erect. ; 

“We part in bitter enmity, then,”’ said the 
latter, in a hissing voice, between his grinding 
teeth. 

**No, no, not so,”’ returned the fallen man; 
“even now,” and he looked at Annie by his 
side, * aye, even now I can forgive you,” but 
Jonas heard him not: he had hurried from the 
place. 

David arose, and lifted up his unhappy child. 


* Are we alone, father?” said Annie, recovering; 


“father, they are coming—they are coming— 
hasten to escape, or tell me what I can do to 


| save you.” 


** No, my child,” returned the emer 


| sire, as he met the fair girl in the lower apart- 


ment, **I will not shrink from the path of duty. 


| A mightier hand than mine hath ordered this, 


and to its dispensations will I bend. Come 
hither, Annie, and take an old man’s blessing 
ere we part.” 

* Oh, say not so, my father,” replied the weep- 
ing girl, ** wherever they may take eu I will 
follow and share your lot.” She knelt at the old 


man’s feet; he placed his watitece head, 
his lips moved noiselessly, fort ice was in 


the heart. 
The inexorable Jonas entered alone. * What 
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is your decision?” inquired he, with well as- 
sumed calmness. 

“ Will nothing but the destruction of one or 
both content you ?”’ said David, as he raised An- 
nie from her humble posture. 

“I offer you safety not destruction,” returned 
the other; “if you reject the former the latter 
is of your own seeking. You know the condi- 
tions.” 

“I do, Jonas, I do, and spurn them,” answer- 
ed David, firmly. ‘This old body must soon 
be laid in the grave, but she has_ many years to 
live, and do you think that it would be worth the 
few days that may be yet spared to me—days of 
sorrow at the best—do you think they would be 
worth purchasing by the irretrievable misery, in 
which she must be plunged'through falsitying her 
vow, and marrying one whom she could never 
love ?”” 

** This is second childhood,” returned Jonas ; 
“ you are getting in your dotage to talk of roman- 
tic love. 
turning to Annie, “* what have you determined 
on?” 

“‘To follow the counsel of my father,” replied 
she, boldly,. ‘I put my trust in God ; he will 
deliver us from this evil.” 

“ Fools! rash, headstrong fools !”’ vociferated 
Jonas, as he ground his feet upon the floor, while 
every limb shook with convulsive energy; ** you 
force me to the deed; the officers of justice are 
waiting a short distance off, and only need my 
beck to lead one away a prisoner, and makea 
wretched outcast of the other; they will not tarry 
long even for me. Speak then, speak quickly,” 
and his earnestness arose to agony—* save your- 
self, old. man—Annie!”’ His voice became tremu- 
lous with emotion ; * Annie, will you suffer those 
grey hairs to be exposed upon a scaffold to the 
gaze of thousands? Will you madly place a 
rope upon the neck round which your arms have 
so fondly clung ?”’ He paused, but both, though 
dreadfully agitated, continued silent. ‘Fools! 
mad fools !—know you not that the charge is 
murder ?” 

“* Ay, is it indeed so?” exclaimed one of the 
officers, entering, and producing a horse pistol, 
“I suspected there was something more than a 
matter of smuggling or poaching, though, in his 
lordship’s estimation, I arn’t quite sure but poach- 
ing is worse than murder; howsomever, I was 
right in my suspicion—and Ned,”’ he added, ad- 
dressing his comrade, “ you see I’ve listened to 
some purpose ; come, where’s the darbies?” 

“ Great God, this is too horrible!’ exclaimed 
Jonas, covering his eyes with his hand, and 
speaking audibly to himself, ** I did not mean it 
to go thus far—intimidation was all that I inteud- 
ed; and now——” 

“ You’re caught in your own trap, my man,” 
added the officer, finishing the sentence as he 
locked the handcuffs upon the wrists of the an- 
resisting David, “* Ned hand over t’other pair,” 
the assistant gave him the securities; “‘ and now, 
Mr. Jonas, you seé we happens to know you for 
all your disguise—just hold out your mawleys, 
for 1 must put the bracelets upon you both.” 

“U !” returned Jonas, haughti- 
ly, ns resistance, ‘* dare to lay a 
diner upon me, and I'll prosecute you with the 
utmost rigour of the law.” 
23* 





ut let me hear you, young woman,” | 





“ Whew !” whistled the man, with the ut- 
most unconcern, “ here’s pretty waste of a tra- 
gedy speech. But come, sir, take it quietly; and 

on’t put me to the unpleasant necessity of bein 
uncivil ; you may go to law afterwards, but, take 
my word for it, I shall secure you now, either 
dead or alive. You are, perhaps, an accomplish 
in the murder. You know what Limean—so I 
shall kill two birds with one stone.” 

Jonas saw, in an instant, the awkward posi- 
tion in which his reckless impatience had —— 
him, and making a determined spring for the 
door, he knocked down the officer, but was him- 
self instantly prostrated by a blow from the staff 
of his assistant, Ned ; the handcuffs were clap- 
ped = him, and be was a prisoner. They 
quit 


the light-house, and Annie locking the 


door, hastened to support the steps of her wretch- 
ed father. The brothers were kept apart during 
their walk to the magistrate’s, where they under- 
went a private examination ; the result was, the 
committal of David on a charge of murder, and 
the detention of Jonas for want of securities to 
give evidence. 

It heppeped to be within only two days of the 
assizes for the county, and on the third day from 
the period of his arrest, David was.placed at the 
bar, to be tried for his life. Jonas had been pro- 
mised indemnity for himself if he would reveal 
the truth, and the narrow-minded villain, regard- 
less of. uences to his ‘Wnhappy 
saw prospect of 
into hig power, and com to a union which 
she hated. The circumstance of one brother 
pearing against another for a crime involved in 
considerable mystery, drew together a erowded 
court: and when the venerable man held up his 
horny hand, above a head whitened by the snows 
of age, a strong feeling of commisseration pervad- 
ed every breast, which was not lessened by the 
ey tone of his voice, as he solemnly pleaded 
“Not guilty, my lord;’? and many a fervent 
prayer was breathed to heaven that his assevera- 
tion might be true. f 

A death-like stillness prevailed when the coun- 
sel for the etowmsopened the chatge; breathless 
attention sat on every countenance as he pro- 
ceeded, and when he closed his address to the 
jury, a look of sickly apprehension was manifest 
among the crowd, and every eye seemed as if 
trying to catch a neighbour’s thoughts. 

From this speech, which it is unnecessary to 
repeat, the court became aware that “ the pri- 
soner was indicted for having, on a certain day, 
about eighteen years previous, murdered an un- 
fortanate stranger who had been cast ashore from 
a wreck at the same time with an infant child— 
that he had possessed himself of valuable pro- 
perty belonging by right of law to the lord of the 
manor; and that the girl named Annie Bligh 
was the childthen saved.” 

The first witness ealled was Jonas Bligh, who 
gave the following evidence : 

On the night in question he was engaged with 
a gang of smugglers running a cargo across the 
beach into the haven, and went to the lower 
light-house to obtain his brother’s assistance, 
There had been a heavy gale of wind, and it stil} 
blew fresh from the eastward, with a full sea 
running into the bay. He had found David on 
the point, dragging ashorea large picee of wreck 
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